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Am.  1. — 1 .  Congregational  Independency  in  Contradistinction  to  Episco¬ 
pacy  and  Presbyterianism:  the  Church  Polity  of  the  New  Testament, 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Glasgow;  James  Maclehose.  1848. 

2.  The  Congregational  Lecture  (Thirteenth  Series).  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  the  New  Testament  Unfolded,  and  its  Points  of  Coincidence 
or  Disagreement  with  Prevailing  Systems  Indicated,  By  Samuel 
Davidson,  LL.D.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford.  1848. 

We  can  scarcely  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  intro¬ 
duce  these  valuable  publications  to  our  readers.  Whether  we 
look  at  the  gross  and  motley  forms  into  which  the  Christian 
polity  has  been  thrown,  or  at  the  contented  ignorance  and  in¬ 
difference  in  which  multitudes  are  living  on  the  subject,  we  feel 
convinced,  that  faithfully  to  explain  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
Christ  respecting  it,  is  to  render  a  service  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  religion,  is  of  the  last  importance.  A  religion  of  mere 
forms  and  ceremonies,  to  the  neglect  of  ‘  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart/  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  fatal  delusion.  But  into  this 
delusion  none  are  so  liable  to  fall,  as  those  who  turn  away  from 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  to  the  ordinances  and  command¬ 
ments  of  men.  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  without  external 
forms  of  some  kind,  either  human  or  divine,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  public  worship ;  and,  as  to  the  danger  of  formality, 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  most  rigid  formalists,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  those  who  have  retained,  in  their  polity,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  word  of  God.  Accordingly,  whatever  sanction  it  may  have 
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received  from  great  names  or  powerful  parties,  we  cannot  but 
regard  that  contempt,  for  the  evangelical  polity, which  discovers 
itself  in  the  affected  philosophical  iiidifterence  of  some,  and  a 
reckless  tendency  to  innovation  in  others,  as  an  error  scriouslv 
criminal  and  dangerous; — a  kind  of  Sorbonian  bog,  in  whose 
deep  corruption,  however  plausibly  covered,  whole  armies  of  the 
living  God  have  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  to  his  service. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  error  is  the  obvious  result  of 
mere  carelessness  or  inattention.  In  others,  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  principle,  and  is  grounded  on  the  presumption,  that 
church  polity  is  a  subject  on  which  the  voice  of  inspiration  is 
wholly  silent,  or  heard  only  in  utterances  of  little  importance, 
or  too  vague  to  be  followed.  In  this  plea,  however,  we  only  see 
the  natural  tendency  of  one  error  to  shelter  itself  under  another, 
equally,  if  not  more,  preposterous ;  and  most  thoroughly  do  w  e 
agree  with  our  esteemed  authors,  in  the  impossibility  of  recon¬ 
ciling  it  w  ith  scripture  or  common  sense.  That  any  society  w  as 
ever  established  without  a  constitution  or  laws  to  govern  it,  is  a 
thought  sufficiently  absurd.  But  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
should  be,  of  all  others,  the  one  thus  strangely  founded ;  or  that 
the  churches  constituting  the  municipalities  of  this  kingdom 
should  be  the  only  ones  for  which  no  laws  of  membership,  dis¬ 
cipline,  office,  or  worship,  have  been  provided  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  that  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  who  has  laid  dow  n  such 
perfect  laws  for  his  creatures  in  all  other  places  of  his  dominions, 
should  have  abandoned,  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  passions 
and  opinions,  that  church  which  he  purchased  with  the  gift  of 
his  Son,  are  notions  which,  in  themselves,  are  as  repugnant  to 
rational  belief,  as  they  are  to  the  facts  and  precepts  of  the 
word  of  God. 

*  There  is  not/  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  *  on  subjects  such  as  this,  a  more 
dangerous  word  than  expediency  :  it  unsettles  everything ;  it  settles  no¬ 
thing.  It  means  whatever  any  mind  may  be  pleased  to  affix  to  it ;  and 
being  thus  a  word  of  all  meanings,  becomes  a  word  of  no  meaning. 
Surely  the  people  of  God,  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  heart’s  deceitful¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  yariety  of  biassing  influences  to  which,  through  that  de¬ 
ceitfulness,  their  judgments  are  subject,  should  be  jealous  of  a  sentiment 
which  allows  such  free  scope  to  human  discretion  in  divine  institutes  ;  a 
discretion  which  may  be  as  varied  in  its  dictates  as  are  the  varieties  in 
the  constitution^  education,  and  habits  of  human  minds.  They  who 
know  them  selves,  (as  all  believers  should)  will  not  wish  for  the  liberty. 
When  Dr.Whateley  says — •  What  is  left  to  men’s  discretion  is  not  there¬ 
fore  meant  to  be  left  to  their  indiscretion’ — he  says  what  I  should  hardly 
have  expected  his  own  discretion  would  have  allowed  him  to  say.  Un¬ 
less  there'  be  some  admitted  standard  of  discretion,  it  is  manifestly 
untrue.  Whatever  is  left  to  men's  discretion  is  inevitably  as  much  left 
to  their  indiscretion.  Who  is  to  draw  the  line  ?  What  to  one  man  is 
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the  very  perfection  of  discreet  and  wise  policy,  is  in  the  eyes  of  another 
the  very  madness  of  its  opposite.  And  alas !  all  experience  testifies  (and 
a  sad  amount  of  the  testimony  there  has  been)  that  of  all  subjects  what¬ 
ever,  the  very  last  that  should  be  left  to  human  discretion  are  those 
which  relate  to  religious  observances !  Discretion !  when  men  leave  the 
Bible,  where  are  we  to  find  it  ?* — p.  1 J . 

*  We  might  expect,  a  priori*  says  Dr.  Davidson,  in  an  able  chapter 
devoted  wholly  to  this  topic,  *  some  regulations  from  the  Head  of  the 
church  relative  to  the  organisation  and  government  of  his  people.  As 
King,  he  reigns  over  a  great  multitude  of  obedient  subjects  on  earth, 
whom  he  has  subdued  unto  himself  by  his  grace  ;  and  it  were  anomalous 
in  a  spiritual  governor  to  propound  no  laws  for  the  guidance  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  in  various  relations  connected  with  the  advancement  of  his  king¬ 
dom  on  earth . He  has  shown  no  indifference  regarding  his 

subjects;  nor  has  aught  conducive  to  their  welfare  been  neglected. 
Hence  it  is  improbable  that  he  could  have  manifested  no  concern,  or 
given  no  intimation  of  his  will,  respecting  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  The  character  of  members  belonging  to  his  church,  whether 
worldly  or  spiritual,  could  scarcely  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  who  shed  his  blood  to  redeem  to  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of 
good  works.  If  it  were  a  trifling  matter  whether  that  kingdom  were 
pure  or  corrupt,  it  might  be  asserted  that  human  discretion  is  the  sole 
standard  of  polity ;  but  the  revealed  character  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
entire  genius  of  his  religion  forbid  the  supposition.* — p.  9. 

But  the  notion,  thus  ably  met  on  the  ground  of  [intecedent 
probability,  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  our  notions  of  fitness,  but 
to  the  plainest  evidence  of  facts.  If  we  turn  to  the  word  of 
God,  we  find  that  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church  and  the 
ends  of  its  institution,  are  constantly  kept  in  view ;  that  the 
members  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  the  ordinances  which 
it  should  observe,  the  revenues  by  which  it  should  be  supported, 
the  functions,  qualifications,  and  responsibilities  of  its  officers, 
together  with  the  relations  and  duties  of  the  members  to  each 
other,  to  their  officers,  to  other  churches,  and  their  common 
Lord — are  as  clearly  indicated,  either  by  precept  or  example,  as 
any  other  matters  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  the  instruction, 
thus  afforded,  is  occasional  or  circumstantial,  rather  than  sys¬ 
tematic,  cannot  lessen  its  authority ;  since  it  is  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  mind  of  Christ,  both  in  doctrine  and 
morals,  has  been  made  known  :  and  we  firmly  believe  that  such 
instructions,  however  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  will 
appear,  to  the  humble  inquirer  after  truth,  so  plainly  written, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is  not  because  the  institutions 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  are  not  sufficiently  plain ;  but  because  they 
^  t(m  plain,  to  suit  the  sinister  purposes  of  men,  that  their 
meaning  is  disputed  or  their  existence  denied. 

Such  a  kind  of  polity  as  kingcraft  or  priestcraft  needs — a 
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polity  to  promote  the  ends  of  personal  or  sectarian  ambition  ;  to 
convert  the  ministers  of  Christ  into  lords  over  God’s  heritage ;  to 
invest  synod,  conference,  assembly,  or  convocation  with  the  aris- 
tocratical  powers  of  a  house  of  peers ;  or  to  warrant  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  seizing,  at  the  bayonet’s  point,  ten  millions  a  year — is 
one  not  easily  found  in  the  word  of  God :  nor  do  we  wonder 
that  those,  who  are  in  quest  of  such,  should  turn,  from  the 
New  Testament,  to  expediency  or  tradition.  But,  for  those 
who  are  in  quest  of  a  polity  for  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of 
this  world,  who  wish  to  know  what  is  requisite  for  the  comfort 
and  guidance  of  men  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  ‘  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept'  have  been  given,  and  the  apostles  are  of  .all  men  the 
most  eloquent,  decisive  and  free,  in  their  communications. 

With  these  sentiments,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  practice  of 
tampering  with  the  evangelical  polity  as  a  great  crime  ;  ami  are 
not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity,  which  these  volumes  afford,  of 
pressing  the  matter  somewhat  closely  upon  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  To  enter  the  house  of  God  and,  instead  of  yielding  the 
humble,  willing  obedience  of  children,  to  neglect  or  set  aside  its 
domestic  laws  and  regulations  at  our  pleasure ;  to  substitute,  for 
the  appointments  he  has  made,  laws  and  offices  of  our  own— in  a 
word  to  substitute  human  for  Divine  authority,  the  wdsdorn  of 
man  for  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  surely  an  act  of  presumption,  which 
nothing  can  justify  ;  and  one  that  admits  of  no  other  palliation 
than  that  it  is  done,  for  the  most  part,  in  ignorance  and  unbelief. 
If,  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  to  offer  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  or  presume,  wdth  an  unconsecrated  hand,  to  touch  the  aVk, 
was  deemed  by  God  himself  worthy  of  death ;  how  c.an  it  bo 
hoped,  that  he  will  hold  them  guiltless  who  trample  under  foot 
the’ more  perfect  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Yet, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  innovator  has  not  only  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  demand  that  he  should  be  held  innocent,  but  that 
we  should  hail  his  inventions  as  so  many  improvements  on  the 
word  of  God.  But,  since  the  government  of  the  church  was 
planned  by  precisely  the  same  authority  that  fixed  the  laws  of 
nature,  why  should  the  innovator  confine  his  improvements  to 
the  former?  If  cap.able  of  amending  the  laws  of  revel.ation, 
why  not  bestow  upon  the  laws  of  nature  a  few  salutary  reforms  ? 
Or  rather,  why  should  a  creature  of  the  dust,  who  must  die 
without  knowledge^  presume  himself  capable  of  the  one,  until 
he  has  tried  his  hand  upon  the  other?  Let  him  mend  the 
broken  planets ;  clear  away  the  spots  of  the  sun ;  or,  carrying  his 
reforms  through  the  whole  universe,  marshal  into  more  orderly 
groups  the  host  of  stars ;  and,  then — let  him  try  his  hand  upon 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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*  On  the  supposition/  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  ‘  that  Christ,  by  his  Spirit, 

has  given  instructions  on  these  points,  is  there  no  presumption  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  light  of  them  ?  Ought  not  the  settled  prin- 
ciple,  on  which  all  his  faithful  subjects  proceed,  to  be.  that  whatever  he 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  command,  they  should  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  obey  By  such  believers  it  is  forgotten,  that 

ends  are  effected  by  means,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  ktter  is  to 
he  measured  by  that  of  the  former.  External  institutes  are  put  out  of 
their  proper  place,  when  they  are  regarded  as  ends  m  themselves ; — but, 
they  are  means  to  ends.  The  ends  are  individual  edification,  and  the 
increase  of  the  church  ;  and  if  these  are  admitted  to  be  important  ends, 
it  will  follow  that  the  value  of  the  means  is  in  proportion  to  that  import¬ 
ance.  The  one  regulates  the  other.  And,  while  this  position  will  not 
be  disputed,  neither,  surely,  will  another, — that  if  Christ  has  instituted 
means  for  these  ends,  his  people  should  seek  in  earnest  to  ascertain 
them, — in  the  firm  conviction  that  his  must  be  the  best ; — we  might  go 
further,  and  affirm  them  the  only  truly  suitable  means  for  the  ends  in 
view.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  it  becomes  us  to  lay  our  wisdom 
at  his  feet,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  *  become  fools  that 
we  may  be  wise.*  This  is  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  him,  both  on 
the  ground  of  his  supreme  authority,  and  on  that  of  his  unerring  intelli¬ 
gence  :  and  it  is  due  to  him,  not  in  cases  only  where  we  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt,  but  even  where  our  own  sagacity  would,  with  little  or  no 
hesitation,  have  dictated  the  contrary.  Our  duty,  beyond  all  question, 
is  implicit  deference, 

*  It  seems  reasonable  that  Christians  should  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  authority  of  the  inspired  ambassadors  of  Christ,  in  matters  of  this 
description,  as  well  as  in  others.  Yet  it  is  surprising  on  what  flimsy  and 
light  pretexts  many  shake  themselves  loose  from  such  obligation,  even 
when  they  have  granted  that  the  constitution  of  the  apostolic  churches  is 
to  be  found  in  their  writings.  They  allege  that  it  was  only  the  constitu¬ 
tion  for  that  time,  and  for  existing  circumstances :  and  that  it  was  wisely 
left  subject  to  modification,  as  expediency,  guided  by  subsequent  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  church,  might  dictate.  But  this  is  surely,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  hazardous  ground.* — pp.  9 — 11. 

This  witness  is  true ;  and,  we  firmly  believe,  as  important  as 
it  is  admirably  expressed.  Would  that  we  could  deem  Dr. 
Davidson's  sentiments  on  the  same  point,  the  only  one  on 
which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him,  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  In  opposition  to  the  Erastian  notion — tluit  tiiere  is  no 
model  of  church  government  in  tlie  New  Testament — Dr.  David¬ 
son  has  shewn,  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  model  provided  by 
infinite  wisdom,  but  what  that  system  is,  as  well  as  the  disastrous 
results  of  deviation  from  it,  with  a  force  of  reasoning,  both 
logical  and  philosophical,  w  hich  does  honour  to  his  intellect. 
Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  laws  thus  laid  down  are  not  positive  but 
ffioral, — that  the  model  given  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete, 
or  one  that  should  be  implicitly  followed — that  the  spirit  rather; 
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than  the  letter  of  its  forms  should  be  observed — that  the  making 
of  new  regulations  and  the  changing  of  apostolical  practices, 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  precluded — and  that,  to  regard  tlie 
scriptural  model  as  complete^  and  therefore  implicitly  to  be  copied, 
instead  of  wisely  accommodating  itself,  in  circumstantials^  to 
the  ever-changing  manners  of  each  successive  Jige, — is  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  procedure.  It  is  due  to  our 
learned  author  to  say,  that  he  has  not  advanced  these  senti¬ 
ments  without  much  careful  qualification;  and  that  he  has 
reasoned  on  them  with  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  We 
know,  moreover,  from  his  subsequent  pages,  that  the  practical 
views  of  church  government  which  he  holds,  and  aims  by  the 
statements  we  deem  objectionable  to  promote,  are  nearly  it'  not 
wholly  the  same  as  our  own :  and  if,  on  a  single  point,  we  pre¬ 
sume  to  differ  from  so  estimable  a  writer,  it  is  not  without  much 
deference  and  regret. 

Yet,  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  we  feel  bound  to 
add,  that  we  cannot  regard  his  sentiments  as  consistent  with 
scripture,  with  his  own  reasonings,  or  with  themselves;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  serious  consequences,  which  we  believe  them 
to  involve.  That  the  institutions  of  church-membership,  bap¬ 
tism,  the  Lord’s-supper,  and  the  Christian  ministry,  should  be 
moral  and  not  positive  laws,  or  that  infinite  wisdom  should  give 
us  a  model  of  church-government,  and  yet  that  this  model 
should  be  neither  fixed,  definite,  complete,  or  implicitly  to  be 
followed — we  certainly  cannot  understand.  If  the  institutions 
of  church-government  are  not  positive ;  where  are  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  are  ?  Or  how  can  a  model,  which  is  neither  fixed, 
definite,  complete,  or  fit  to  be  implicitly  copied,  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  Divine  w  isdom ;  or,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
terra,  a  model  at  all  ?  We  are  told,  that  the  making  of  new 
regulations  and  the  changing  of  apostolic  practices,  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  precluded  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
our  ‘remembering  the  apostles  in  all  things,  and  keeping  the  ordi¬ 
nances  as  they  are  delivered  unto  us?’  We  are  told,  moreover, 
respecting  scriptural  forms,  that  we  should  be  attentive  to  the 
spirit  of  forms  rather  than  to  their  letter ;  but  what  meaning 
can  there  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  form,  or  a  form  without  the  letter  ? 
The  form  is  one  thing  and  the  spirit  another,  but  the  form  and 
the  letter  are  identical :  to  keep  the  form,  therefore,  without  the 
letter,  is  to  keep  the  form  without  the  form ;  that  is,  to  keep  uo 
form  at  all. 

One  of  Dr.  Davidson^s  principal  objections  to  the  idea  of  a 
fixed  polity  is,  that  it  is  impracticable ;  but  what  is  there  im¬ 
practicable  in  any  of  the  New  Testament  institutes?  Our 
author  replies,  ‘  that  the  hours  of  meeting,  the  particular  locali- 
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ties  in  which  religious  assemblies  should  be  held,  and  the  sort 
of  structures  they  should  meet  in,  are  not  prescribed,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  Christians,  instead  of  observing  any  precise  rule,  • 
follow  their  own  judgments  respecting  them.'  But  does  the 
liberty  of  Christians,  in  matters  not  prescribed,  warrant  or  shew 
the  necessity  of  a  deviation  from  things  which  are  ?  The  want 
of  prescription,  in  such  matters,  instead  of  shewing  that  a  fixed 
adherence  to  the  New  Testament  polity  is  impracticable ;  only 
serves  to  shew  that  they  do  not  belong  to  that  polity,  and,  on 
that  very  account,  are  not  to  be  enforced,  as  binding  or  unalter¬ 
able.  Our  author's  mistake  evidently  lies  in  his  regarding  those 
things,  as  matters  of  Christian  polity,  which  do  not  belong  to 
it ;  and,  then,  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other.  That  the 
British  parliament  should  be  re-elected  once  in  seven  years,  is 
a  part  of  the  British  constitution,  and  must  therefore  be  ob¬ 
served  :  but  that  the  election  should  be  fixed,  every  time  and 
in  every  place,  for  the  same  day,  is  no  part  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  and  therefore  not  observed.  So,  that  Christians 
should,  always  cand  in  all  places,  meet  together  at  the  same  hour 
or  in  the  same  kind  of  building,  is  no  law  of  the  Christian 
polity,  and  therefore  not  fixed  ;  but  that  they  should  meet  toge¬ 
ther  on  tlie  Lord's-day,  is  a  law  of  that  polity  and  therefore 
unalterable. 

Another  of  Dr.  Davidson's  objections  to  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
polity  is,  that  '  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  docs  not  contain  a  book  of  Leviticus.  Formal,  full 
and  minute  directions,*  he  adds,  ^  are  not  given  in  it.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  occupied  with  general  principles,  applicable 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  which .  his  people  can  be  placed.' 
But,  does  our  author  mean  to  say,  that  the  twofold  ministry, 
the  Lord's-day,  baptism,  the  Lord's-supper,  and  the  like,  are 
general  principles?  Are  they  not  just  as  formal  in  their 
nature,  as  those  of  sacrifice  or  circumcision?  Or  does  the  fact, 
that  they  are  fewer,  in  number,  more  simple  in  form,  or  less 
encumbered  with  minute  details,  impair  their  authority  ?  Or 
does  it  follow,  because  there  is  no  hook  of  Leviticus  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  institutions  of  Christ  are  less  complete  or 
less  implicitly  to  be  followed?  Our  Lord's  last  injunction  to 
the  apostles  was,  that  they  should  teach  his  disciples  to  observe 
all  things,  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them  :  to  which  he 
added, — ‘  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.' 

'  But,  such  a  view  of  the  Christian  polity,'  says  Dr.  Davidson, 

*  tends  to  deprive  Christianity  of  that  flexibility  which  eminently 
fits  it  for  all  times  and  circumstances.  If  such  be  the  'precise 
form  provided  for  it — a  form  consisting  of  enduring,  unalterable 
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circumstantials ,  as  well  as  essentials,  it  would  not  be  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  ever-changing  manners  of  each  successive 
#  age/  Here,  however,  we  must  beg  to  remark,  that  the  question 
at  ifsue  is  not  the  form  of  Christianity,  but  the  form,  or  rjither 
polity,  of  the  Christian  church;  a  distinction,  in  the  present 
case,  not  without  its  importance.  Many  of  the  laws  of  Christi¬ 
anity  are  moral ;  and  moral  duties,  from  their  nature,  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  but  the  institutions  of 
church  polity  are  positive,  and,  therefore,  fixed  and  definite. 
But,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  distinction,  why  should  a  polity, 
fixed  at  first  and  completed  by  infinite  wisdom,  be  less  adapted 
to  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  than  one  whose  adapta¬ 
tion  and  filling  up  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  man? 
When  the  omniscient  Saviour  planned  the  government  of  his 
church,  were  not  all  the  changes,  through  which  it  would  have 
to  pass,  distinctly  known  ;  more  distinctly  than,  even  when  they 
are  taking  plaee,  they  can  be  known  by  us  ?  Is  it  not  a  sub- 
limer  exercise  of  that  wisdom,  which  ^  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,'  to  lay  down  a  plan  at  once  perfect  and  complete, 
than  one  adequate  to  its  purpose  only  as  it  is  altered,  amended, 
or  completed  by  man?  Though,  for  six  thousand  years,  the 
sun  has  never  quitted  its  centre  or  changed  its  form,  is  it  on 
that  account  less  adjipted  to  all  the  circumstances  and  changes 
of  the  earth?  Why,  then,  may  not  the  evangelical  polity, 
planned  by  the  same  wisdom,  have  been  equally  adapted,  from 
the  beginning,  to  all  the  changes  of  the  world  ? 

*  The  vehicle,’  says  our  author,  ‘  preserves  its  identity,  though 
the  nails  and  pins  should  be  different.'  ]3uc  if  the  vehicle  is 
to  preserve  its  identity,  surely,  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  to 
let  the  nails  and  pins  alone.  How  much  the  safety  or  beauty 
of  the  structure  may  depend  upon  a  single  nail  or  pin,  only  the 
great  master  Builder,  who  fixed  it  there,  is  competent  to  decide. 
We  have  heard  of  a  school-boy’s  knife  which  had  had  six  new 
blades,  and  three  new  handles,  and  yet  remained  identically  the 
same.  So  must  it  fare,  we  feel  certain,  for  so  has  it  fared,  with 
the  government  of  the  church,  wherever  the  principle  defended 
by  our  author  is  acted  upon.  Nails  and  pins  have  been  changed, 
till  the  main  beams  have  been  removed,  and  the  identity  of  the 
whole  structure  has  dwindled  to  a  name, — a  name  to  deceive 
and  ensnare.  Indeed,  to  this  fact  no  one  has  borne  more 
decided  testimony  than  our  author  himself,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  reconcile  it  with  what  we  veulurc  to  think  an  objec¬ 
tionable  part  of  his  valuable  treatise. 

•  It  has  been  said,*  Dr.  Davidson  remarks,  *  that  different  forms  are 
alike  calculated  to  advance  the  holiness  of  the  Messiah’s  subjects,  one 
being  best  for  one  state  of  society  and  another  for  a  different  state.  But 
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the  assertion  is  incapable  of  proof.  We  deny  the  truth  of  it.  It  has 
never  been  shown  that  the  discordant  forms  of  church  government 
existing  in  various  .countries  have  been  a  wise  arrangement  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  or  that  vital  religion  would  not  have  progressed  *  [  ?  succeeded] 

•  so  well  without  them.  On  the  contrary,  a  spiritual  religion  requires  a 
vehicle  of  a  spiritual  character ;  and  a  diversity  of  vehicles,  or,  at  least, 
of  vehicles  equally  spiritual,  has  not  been  exemplified  In  the  world.  We 
know  of  none,  save  a  single  one,  that  has  not  secular  elements  in  it 

essentially . Why  should  Luke  or  Paul  have  detailed  the 

manner  in  which  various  churches  were  set  in  order,  had  not  that  order 
been  intended  for  the  imitation  of  believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?* — 
pp.  13,  14. 

What  that  ^  one  ^  order  of  church  government,  detailed  in 
the  apostolic  writings,  is,  the  subsequent  pages  of  our  author,  as 
well  Jis  those  of  his  venerable  coadjutor,  most  luminously  show ; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been,  both  for  the  church  and  the 
world,  had  there  never  been  any  other.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  founders  of  the  first  churches  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  tlieir  laliours,  than  the  desperate  attempt  to  improve  their 
polity  was  begun;  and,  did  we  not  know,  that  those  who  are 
blind  to  the  wisdom  of  inspiration,  are  equally  deaf  to  the  lessons 
of  experience,  we  could  heartily  wish  the  modern  advocates  of 
such  attempts,  now,  after  the  experiment  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  to  consider  the  results. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  records  handed  down 
to  us,  we  know  that  the  early  churches — composed  only  of 
believers,  and  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  or  of  any 
foreign  control — found  their  polity,  under  the  simple  ministra¬ 
tions  of  their  elders  and  deacons,  sublimely  adapted  to  their 
circumstances  and  wants ;  presenting,  with  all  their  faults,  such 
a  spectacle  of  spiritual  order  and  beauty  as  the  world  has  never, 
either  before  or  since,  beheld.  If  there  was  a  tendency,  in  such 
a  polity,  to  check  for  awhile  their  numerical  growth,  it  gave 
them  a  moral  power  which  nothing  could  ultimately  withstand. 
If  it  shut  them  out  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  state- 
favour,  it  equally  saved  them  from  its  polluting  and  paralysing 
control.  By  closing  against  the  ministry  all  the  paths  of  earthly 
greatness,  it  kept  the  responsibilities  and  rewards  of  their 
heavenly  calling  more  constantly  before  them  ;  and  while  it 
saved  the  churches,  by  their  independency,  from  impertinent 
attempts  to  oppress  or  even  meddle  with  each  other ;  it  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  seek  their  common  centre,  more  exclusively,  in 
Christ  their  common  Lord.  Like  planetary  stars,  they  shone 
apart,  yet  brightly ;  each  radiant  with  the  same  light ;  a  light 
borrow’ed  from  the  Eternal  Sun ;  enabled  by  their  separate 
spheres,  though  often  blending  their  beams,  to  diffuse  them  the 
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more  widely,  and  more  effectively  to  shine  upon  the  darkness 
of  the  world.  Before  any  serious  attempt  to  alter  their  polity 
was  made,  they  had  filled  the  world  w^ith  their  doctrine ;  while 
their  wondering  enemies  exclaimed — ^  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  * 

Such,  notwithstanding  those  occasional  scandals  which  from 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature  no  discipline  can  wholly  cure, 
were  the  early  churches :  and  if,  with  this  sublime  spectacle  of 
simple  and  heavenly  beauty,  we  compare  many  of  those  mon¬ 
strous  abortions  of  human  policy  which  now  pass  by  the  name 
of  churches,  how  sad,  how  appalling  is  the  contrast,  which  the 
accumulating  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  have  produced  !  It 
is  like  stepping  at  once  from  the  suburbs  of  heaven  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  An  endless  multiplication  of  offices, 
with  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  secular  priesthood  for  a 
Christian  ministrv,  has  not  only  darkened  the  Imht  of  truth,  but 
let  loose  upon  the  world  sw^arm  after  swarm  of  spiritual  locusts, 
which  have  eaten  the  green  earth  bare ;  and,  pow  erless  for  good, 
have  showni  themselves  mighty  to  destroy.  By  the  removal  of 
one  barrier  after  another,  which  infinite  wisdom  had  reared 
against  the  entrance  of  the  ungodly,  the  Christian  churches,  no 
longer  composed  of  ‘  faithful  men  called  to  be  saints,^  were  soon 
overrun  by  a  lawless  rabble,  ignorant  of  the  purposes  of  church- 
government,  and  actuated  by  the  worst  passions  of  this  world. 
The  change,  from  independent  government  to  that  of  synods 
and  councils,  consistories,  conferences,  and  hierarchies,  of  every 
shape  and  name,  has  subordinated  the  laws  of  Christ  to  the 
commandments  of  men ;  enslaving  the  laity  to  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  confederacies  of  priestly  power,  against  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  intellectual  freedom  of  man  ;  while  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  perplexing,  entangling,  and  jumbling  toge¬ 
ther  all  the  relations  of  life,  has  produced  that  universal  confu¬ 
sion  of  things  and  ideas,  under  the  cover  of  which  civil  and 
religious  despotism  are  able,  with  the  more  deadly  effect,  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  each  other. 

We  envy  not  the  man  who  does  not  see  that,  with  every 
change  of  polity,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  scriptural  truth,  and, 
consequently,  a  loss  of  power :  that  every  innovation  has  been 
an  inroad  upon  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  churches,  as  well 
as  upon  their  freedom ;  and  that,  just  in  proportion  to  their  loss 
of  primitive  form,  has  been  their  loss  of  adaptation  to  the  place 
which  their  Lord  intended  them  to  occupy,  and  the  work  he 
designed  them  to  do.  In  our  modern  Bab^don,  with  its  jum¬ 
bled  heaps  of  presbyteries,  episcopacies,  hierarchies,  and  anar¬ 
chies,  we  see  the  accumulated  changes  of  eighteen  centuries ; 
but  where  are  the  improvements?  Where,  in  point  of  sym- 
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metry,  beauty,  or  adaptation  to  human  wants,  is  the  gain? 
Surely  the  man  who,  with  the  New  Testament  before  him,  can 
prefer  these  crumbling  masses  of  modern  rubbish  to  those 
temples  of  living  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace,  which  w'^ere  reared  by  the  apostles,  would  exchange 
creation  for  a  chaos — an  unblasted  paradise  for  the  wilderness 
of  Sin. 

These  changes,  however,  had  disorder  been  the  only  conse¬ 
quence,  would  have  appeared  much  less  deplorable  than  they 
really  are.  But,  as  in  earthly  states,  every  departure  from  a 
wise  polity  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  strife  and  division,  so  has  it 
been  with  the  church  of  Christ.  That  there  have  been  other 
causes  of  disunion,  w  e  are  w  ell  awjire ;  but  there  has  been  none, 
which  has  operated  with  such  deadly  or  lasting  eflect  as  the  one 
we  arc  now  considering.  With  every  innovation  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  polity,  a  new  source  of  debate  and  discord  has  been  opened, 
which  has  continued  for  ages  to  pour  its  streams  of  bitterness 
over  the  world ;  strengthening  the  enmity  that  previously 
existed,  and  producing  it  where  there  was  none.  How  many 
hot  controversies,  how  many  bloody  wars,  how  many  cruel  mar¬ 
tyrdoms  would  have  been  saved,  had  the  polity  of  the  early 
churches  been  sacredly  preserved  1  And  how  many  parties,  at 
variance  upon  other  points,  might  have  been  reconciled,  but  for 
the  different  forms  of  government  in  which  they  have  entrenched 
and  fortified  themselves  against  each  other !  At  the  present  day, 
what  multitudes  of  episcopalians,  presbyterians,  congregational- 
ists,  and  methodists,  essentially  agreed  in  doctrine  and  morals, 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  hatred  or  jealousy  of  each  other ;  who, 
but  for  the  barriers  which  their  hostile  polities  have  reared 
between  them,  would  long  ere  this,  ‘  like  kindred  drops,  hjive 
mingled  into  one.^ 

As  for  ourselves,  w'e  have  ever  stood  prepared  to  hold  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ;  but,  till 
those  barriers  which  not  only  prolong  our  differences,  but  keep 
them  so  visibly  before  the  eye,  are  removed,  we  despair  of  see¬ 
ing  that  fellowship  complete.  Our  great  Example  has  taught 
us  to  pray,  that  his  disciples  may  be  one,  as  He  and  the  Father 
are  one.  But  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  their  plans  of 
government  as  well  as  in  love:  and  well  would  it  be  for  the 
peace  of  the  church,  if  those  who  sigh  for  the  universal  fellow¬ 
ship  of  saints  would  make  the  Divine  unity  the  model  of  their 
own,  by  making  the  word  of  God,  upon  this  no  less  than  any 
other  question,  the  only  standard  of  appeal. 

If  we  ask  the  reason  of  that  strange  neglect  into  which  the 
^ord  of  God  has  fallen  upon  this  subject,  we  are  told  that  the 
polity  of  the  church  is  a  question  with  which  its  purity,  either 
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in  doctrine  or  practice,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  But  never 
was  there  an  opinion  more  contrary  to  fact.  That  good  and 
had  people  may  be  found  under  every  kind  of  discipline,  and 
that  truth  is  not  wholly  confined  to  one  kind  of  polity  nor  error 
to  another,  we  freely  admit.  But,  as  surely  as  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  manners  of  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  or  any  other  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  may  be  traced  among  other  causes  to  their 
ditterent  forms  of  government,  so  surely,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  exceptions,  have  the  faith  and  practice  of  Chris¬ 
tians  been  most  powerfully  influenced  by  their  discipline. 

If,  upon  any  point,  to  prefer  the  suggestions  of  human  expe¬ 
diency  to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  and 
presumptuous  sin,  and  one  from  which  disorder  and  discord  neces¬ 
sarily  arise ;  our  readers  will  see,  from  what  we  have  already  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  departure  from  the 
inspired  polity,  without  a  root  of  bitterness,  by  which  many  will  be 
deHled.  The  invasion  of  the  Saviouris  prerogatives  respecting 
the  offices,  membership,  discipline,  and  support  of  his  churches, 
has  opened  the  way  for  every  other  insult  offered  to  his  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  the  corruption  of  the  churches,  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  has  been  in  proportion  to  their  corruption  in  polity. 
The  sinful  encroachments  of  the  early  ministry  on  the  rights  of 
their  brethren,  fostered  in  their  own  bosoms  a  love  of  pelf  and 
power  which  vitiated  all  their  services,  and  laid  the  foundation 
lor  sacramental  efficaev,  and  all  those  other  fooleries  with  which 
an  abandoned  priesthood  have  maintained  their  power.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  synodical  and  prelatical  authority,  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  government  of  the  churches,  supplied  the  machinery  of 
church-despotism :  and,  while  it  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the 
churches  and  of  individuals,  taught  them  to  devolve  their  personal 
responsibility  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  substitute  their  laws  for 
those  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  change  from  a  spiritual  to  a  ritual, 
and  at  length  a  national  or  geographical  membership,  threw 
open  to  their  full  width  the  flood-gates  of  apostacy;  deluging 
the  church  with  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  world,  and 
even  with  crimes  and  errors  unknown  to  the  world :  while  the 
union  of  church  and  state  invested  the  demon  of  persecution 
with  all  the  sanctity  of  law. 

The  word  of  God  perverted  to  the  vilest  purposes  or 
wholly  suppressed ;  religion  degraded  into  a  tyranny  and  a 
fraud ;  the  house  of  prayer,  into  a  den  of  thieves ;  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  enslaved  to  the  most  drivelling  superstitions, 
and  darkened  under  the  sanction  of  religion  with  the  foulest 
crimes;  the  font  and  the  confessional  substituted  for  the 
atoning  sacrifice  and  sanctifying  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God; 
frauds,  ceremonies,  idolatries,  perjuries,  simonies,  blasphemies. 
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robberies,  and  murders,  without  end ;  all  that  is  included  in  a 
religious  establishment;  all  that  is  included  in  the  name  of 
priestcraft,  or  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  Rome — this  is 
the  harvest  of  crime  .and  death  which  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  polity  has  produced.  To  all  which  the  horrors  of 
infidelity  must  be  added :  since  infidelity  is  nothing  but  that 
natural  revulsion  from  religion,  into  which  an  unsancti¬ 
fied  heart  is  driven  by  the  frauds,  cruelties,  and  oppres- 
sions,  to  which  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  discipline 
has  everywhere  led.  As  poisons  and  reptiles  live  and  mul¬ 
tiply,  abundantly,  under  those  old  walls,  beneath  whose  dark 
shade  no  fruits  or  flowers  will  grow ;  so  under  those  systems  of 
tyrannical  imposture,  in  which  the  darkest  perversions  of 
Christian  polity  are  embodied,  atheism  thrives  just  in  proportion 
as  everything  vital  in  religion  withers  away. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that  contempt  for  church- 
fellowship,  in  any  shape,  into  which  Christians,  of  undoubted 
piety,  are  continually  led  by  the  sj\me  pernicious  cause.  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  scripture,  it  was  evidently  the  will  of  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  that  his  people,  instead  of 
roaming  solitary  through  the  world,  should  be  gathered  into 
flocks  under  pastors  duly  qualified  and  appointed.  No  sooner 
were  converts  made,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  than 
the  apostles  formed  them  into  churches ;  which  they  set  in 
order,  with  the  most  anxious  care  to  render  their  fellowship  a 
blessing  to  themselves  and  to  the  world;  and  it  was  in  the 
obligations  and  privileges  of  the  church  relation,  that  the  duty 
and  happiness  of  the  early  Christians  chiefly  lay.  If  they  sought 
the  presence  of  the  great  Shepherd,  it  was  by  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock.  It  was  not  in  loneliness  or  separation, 
but  in  the  bosom  of  the  nearest  church,  that  they  looked  for 
guidance,  safety,  and  consolation.  It  was  thence,  as  from  a 
radiating  centre,  that  they  shone  forth  upon  the  surrounding 
darkness.  It  was  there  that  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come 
were  chiefly  felt ;  it  was  there  that  the  voice  of  heaven  was 
heard ;  and,  only  as  he  listened  to  what  the  Spirit  said  unto  the 
churches,  could  the  individual  believer  hope  to  catch  the  sound. 
The  Lord  himself,  as  men  were  daily  added  unto  Him,  added 
them  to  the  church;  the  privilege  of  keeping  at  a  distance 
from  the  flock,  and  of  wandering  alone  through  the  wilderness, 
being  one  for  which  the .  social  bosom  of  a  primitive  believer 
never  sighed.  The  only  religion  he  knew,  or  wished  to  know, 
was  the  one  that  melted  him  into  fellowship  and  brotherly 
iove.  In  this  he  was  right.  It  constituted  his  joy,  his  glory, 
and  his  strength. 

But,  what  a  chilling  and  dismal  contrast  to  all  this,  does  the 
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relijpon  of  multitudes,  in  the  present  day,  exhibit !  While' 
many  flutter  off,  as  convenience,  fashion,  or  caprice  may  lead 
them,  from  the  purest  to  the  corruptest  communions,  without 
a  single  blush  or  pang  of  remorse ;  how  great  is  the  number  of 
those  w’ho  look  upon  the  fellow’ship  of  saints,  in  all  its  forms, 
with  fixed  indifference  or  contempt !  For  the  w  ork  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edification  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  as  in  a  school  of  preparatory  discipline  for 
tne  joys  and  services  of  the  heavenly  state — the  church  insti¬ 
tution  is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable ;  and  is  therefore 
styled,  in  scripture,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  Y'et, 
with  all  its  hallowed  joys  and  associations,  with  all  its  solemn 
relations  to  Christ,  to  his  people,  and  a  whole  world  of  perish¬ 
ing  men,  what  numbers  are  there  who  look  upon  church-life, 
as  constituting  no  essential  part  of  either  the  happiness  or  duty 
of  a  Christian !  Frozen  into  insulation,  by  the  present  aspect  of 
religion,  they  hang  like  icicles  around  the  exterior  of  our 
churches;  wdiere  all  the  njeans  employed,  to  melt  them  into 
fellowship,  fall  as  coldly  on  their  hearts  as  winter  moonliglit, 
upon  the  icebergs  of  the  pole.  Whence  then  does  it  arise  that 
so  many  persons,  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  strangers  to  true 
religion,  yet  live  and  die  as  aliens  and  foreigners  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Israel  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  ignorance,  selfishness, 
or  pride :  but  principally  from  the  general  disgust,  which  the 
innumerable  corruptions  of  the  Christian  polity  have  produced. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  to  this  source  among  others  all  tho 
evils  enumerated  Jire  to  be  traced,  we  hail  the  masterly  treatises, 
before  us,  with  no  ordinary  pleasure ;  persuaded  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  they  treat  is  one  which  Jehovah  himself,  in  that 
awful  voice  which  is  now  speaking  to  us  from  the  whirlwind 
and  the  cloud,  is  summoning  his  people  more  seriously  than 
ever  to  consider.  With  a  suddenness,  which  has  baffled  all 
the  laws  of  human  sagacity,  events,  unparalleled  in  the  flight  of 
time  have  burst  upon  our  slumbers  ;  startling* kings  and  states¬ 
men  from  their  dreams  of  power,  to  see  their  proudest  hopes  scat¬ 
tered,  in  a  moment,  to  the  winds.  No  longer  to  be  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  human  tyranny,  though  mountain  after  moun¬ 
tain  has  been  piled  above  it,  a  great  earthquake — distinctly 
foretold  in  scripture— as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earthy  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so  great — has  begun  its  con¬ 
vulsive  heavings  under  all  the  states  of  Europe ;  as  if  the  earth, 
weary  of  its  monstrous  incumbrances,  would  shake  them  to  the 
dust.  Huge  chasms  are  every  where  yawning — throne  after 
throne  is  falling — the  mightiest  monarchy  in  the  world,  torn 
from  the  very  bosom  of  its  armies  and  fortresses,  has  gone 
down  quick  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth — others  arc  tottering 
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on  the  brink  or  tumbling  piecemeal  down,  the  mightiest  with 
the  feeblest  —  and  still  those  chasms  yawn,  vast,  deep,  and 
insatiable,  as  the  maw  of  death.  From  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Volga,  what  strong-hold 
of  despotism  is  there,  which  feels  not  that  the  very  rocks,  un¬ 
derneath,  are  rending ;  or  that  a  volcano  may  burst  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  its  foot?  Etna,  in  its  throes,  has  groaned  aloud  to 
Vesuvius,  and  Vesuvius  replied  to  Etna;  covering  the  sky  with 
sulphurous  clouds,  and  the  land  with  streams  of  fire :  nor  is 
there  an  island  or  mountain  top,  however  remote,  but  what 
trembles  at  the  sound  and  reddens  in  the  blaze. 

Amidst  those  shocks,  which  have  convulsed  and  are  still  con¬ 
vulsing  the  continental  nations,  the  British  empire  yet  remains 
unshaken :  but  the  thunderbolt  only  sleeps  in  the  cloud,  which 
every  hour  grows  darker,  and  God  only  know^s  how  soon,  and 
with  what  vengeance,  it  may  fall.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  portentous  sounds,  for  this  country,  are  already  on 
the  wind;  and  that  the  very  times  are  big  with  stupendous 
issues.  Here,  as  well  as  everywhere,  apocalyptic  storms  are 
brooding  and  blackening  through  the  firmament,  and  the  angel 
of  the  last  plague  is  pouring  out  his  vial  into  the  air,  wWi  than- 
ders,  and  Ughiningsy  and  voices. 

What  barriers  kingcraft  or  priestcraft  may  yet  rear  to  stem 
the  torrent,  or,  through  what  intermediate  channels  it  may  roll 
on  to  its  final  issue,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But,  at  a  time 
like  this — when  the  earth  is  shaking,  and  the  diadems  that  have 
fallen  from  crowned  heads  are  kicked  about  like  footballs  in  the 
mire — can  it  be  hoped  that  the  world  will  be  any  longer  imposed 
upon  by  religious  shams  ?  Can  Christians  hope  to  be  safe  in 
crazy  systems ;  or  under  domes,  however  mighty,  built  upon 
hollow  ground  ?  No  !  the  time  is  surely  at  hand  when  Great 
Babylon — the  habitation  of  devils,  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit, 
and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird — shall  come  into 
remembrance  before  God;  when  the  waters,  into  which,  like  a 
peat  mill-stone,  she  is  hurled,  shall  close  over  her  for  ever ;  and 
in  her  fall  all  other  systems,  which  can  be  shaken,  shall  not  only 
be  shaken  but  removed,  that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  look  for  such  things,  seeing  that  the  day  is 
at  hand  in  which  every  man's  work  wdll  be  tried  so  as  by  fire,  how 
seriously,  with  the  word  of  God  in  our  hands,  should  we  examine 
our  respective  systems;  that  we  may  waste  no  more  time  in 
piling  up  hay,  wood,  or  stubble  for  the  flames ;  that  we  may  no ' 
longer  run  the  risk  of  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  false  or 
unscriptural  systems ;  but  stand  prepared,  at  their  displacement, 
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to  fill  the  void  with  churches  wholly  scriptural  and  that  stall 
last  for  ever. 

With  these  views  and  feelings,  we  hail  the  volumes,  which 
have  occasioned  this  article,  as  peculiarly  seasonable  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  have  long  thought  that  a  standard  work  on  our 
church  polity  was  wanting ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice 
that  two  writers,  of  such  known  competency,  have  undertaken 
the  task.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  treatise,  besides  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  high  recommendation,  as  the  veteran  service  of  one  who  has 
so  long  moved  in  the  van  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  derives  a 
most  touching  interest  from  the  fact  that,  but  for  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  which  has  wholly  suspended  him  from  other  labours,  he 
might  never  have  found  leisure  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  ^lost 
sincerely  do  we  sympathise  with  him  and  his  flock,  under  this 
painful  visitation;  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  having  been  enabled  to  turn  it  to  such  good 
account.  The  bodily  eye  may  droop,  but  the  intellectual  eye  is 
not  dim;  neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.  The  present 
volume  strikingly  exemplifies  all  that  ease,  clearness,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  thought  and  expression,  as  well  as  all  that  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  view  and  happy  control  of  temper,  which  constitutes 
at  once  the  difficulty  and  charm  of  polemical  writing.  No  ob¬ 
jection  is  combated  without  being  previously  stated  in  all  its 
force ;  none  is  evaded ;  none  is  overlooked.  The  unfairness, 
that  would  cleave  asunder  a  Gordian  knot  which  reason  should 
untie,  is  nowhere  displayed  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  whether  the 
conclusiveness  or  the  transparency  of  his  arguments  ought  most 
to  be  admired.  Throughout  his  reasoning,  he  moves  with  the 
dexterity  of  one,  who  is  sporting  in  his  native  element ;  and, 
while  threading  his  way  through  a  host  of  quibbles,  turns  upon 
an  objector  with  surprising  force. 

Dr.  Davidson^s  work  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Lectures  ;  and,  though  very  different  from  Dr.  Wardlaw^s 
in  the  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  follows  the  same  general 
line  of  argument,  and  is  a  worthy  auxiliary  in  the  common 
cause.  It  is  a  treatise  on  Independency,  by  an  independent 
mind,  that  was  never  in  bondage  to  any  man — a  mind  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Independency  itself ;  and  resolved,  listen  who  will,  to 
speak  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Rsmarkably  free  from  polemical  hurry  or  party 
manoeuvre.  Dr.  Davidson  pursues  his  course  with  the  philoso¬ 
phical  calmness  of  one  whose  sole  reliance  is  in  the  soundness 
of  his  cause ;  moving  on  his  arguments  in  ordinary  time,  as  with 
a  kind  of  Austrian  discipline,  to  the  very  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  general  statement  of  his  theory,  we  still  venture  to  think 
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that,  through  confounding  mere  matters  of  social  convenience 
with  the  Christian  polity,  he  has  expressed  himself  somewhat 
laxly  and  inconsistently.  But,  in  the  statement  of  his  practical 
views,  he  expresses  himself  with  admirable  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Ilis  dread  of  innovation  on  the  scriptural  standard  is, 
we  feel  persuaded,  as  cordial  as  our  own  ;  and,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  such  a  leader,  w  e  have  no  fear  that  any  of  our  churches 
will  go  far  astray.  The  stores  of  solid  thought  and  sound 
learning,  with  which  his  volume  is  enriched,  will  ever  render  it 
of  great  value  as  a  work  of  reference ;  and  his  wisdom,  in 
appending  an  index,  and  thus  rendering  the  topics  he  has 
handled,  at  all  times  easy  of  access,  we  highly  appreeiate. 

The  outline  of  the  subject  discussed  in  these  volumes,  is  so 
well  known  to  our  readers,  that,  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way 
of  analysis,  would  be  superfluous.  Nor,  between  two  w  riters  so 
well  known,  so  justly  honoured,  and  each  in  his  ow'u  way  so 
excellent,  can  it  be  neeessarv  that  we  should  enter  into  a  com- 
panson  of  their  merits  or  claims  to  public  support.  Each  of 
them  has  done  good  service  to  the  common  cause ;  and  to  both 
of  them  we  tender,  with  the  sincerest  admiration,  our  hearty 
thanks;  while  we  bid  them,  in  the  words  of  Paliemon,  a  re¬ 
spectful  farewell, — 

‘  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites ; 

Et  vitul&  Tu  dignus,  et  Hie.’ 


Art.  II. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1848.  The  Eightieth, 

Current  art-critics  and  exhibition-seers  may  be  mostly  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  matter  of  fact  affirmers,  and  the  indeter¬ 
minate  jeerers.  Of  the  jeering  criticism,  enough  may  be  heard 
any  day,  in  an  hour’s  walk  through  a  modern  exhibition-room. 
The  indulgence  of  such  would  seem  the  chief  aim  of  the  pro- 
menader,  fashionable  or  artistic.  Men  jeer  at  all  things  at  the 
present  day,  more  especially  in  art.  With  matter  of  fact  cdlcu- 
lation  of  the  tangible,  superficial  claims  and  aspects  of  any 
given  production  of  art,  the  world,  at  least  the  English  world, 
IS  by  no  means  deficiently  supplied ;  with  this  in  fact  supplied, 
to  the  exclusion  of  most  things  else.  And  yet  is  there  room, 
while  considering  the  workings  of  the  formative  artist,  nay,  de¬ 
mand,  for  somewhat  beside  jeering,  and  somewhat  more  than 
mere  uninformed  literal  reporting.  And  in  regard  to  any  high 
creative  working,  this  somewhat  in  the  matter  of  crilicism  be- 
yol.  xxiii.  b  b  b 
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yond  the  current  stock  in  trade  of  the  critics  of  the  day, 
private  or  public,  may  well  of  itself  suffice,  in  the  stead  of  this 
latter.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  an  artist,  in  any  real 
sense,  is  a  thinker ;  it  may  be,  a  poet,  it  may  be,  a  humourist ; 
anywise,  an  expresser,  the  eloquent  or  subtile  expresser,  in  a 
recondite  and  beautiful  language — and  one  peculiarly  suggestive 
and  stimulative — of  feeling  and  thought,  already  it  may  be,  in 
part  patent  to  the  world,  but  not  in  any  other  so  saliently  to  be 
educed.  And  thus,  he  becomes  a  teacher,  and  giver  of  noble 
gifts ;  the  instrument  of  glory,  the  diffuser  of  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  influences.  And  in  the  end,  with  the  highest,  so  far  from 
jeering  and  denying,  or  mere  approving  and  affirming,  it  is  for 
us  to  receive  and  to  learn.  At  the  least,  the  thought  of  the 
artist  is  w  orthy  of  thought  in  the  critic.  And  this  latter’s  chief 
function  and  merit  is  to  know  w  hen  somewhat  is  to  be  learned 
and  received. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  exist  among  us,  some  thou¬ 
sand  practitioners  of  the  arts  formative,  including  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  art-union  caterers,  this  may  seem  a  high  standard  to 
carry  into  an  exhibition -room.  Yet  is  it  the  true  one  to  hold  by 
in  reserve,  for  general  informing  of  our  judgment,  and  occasional 
direct  reference.  It  is  not  the  crowed  of  workers,  who  decide 
matters ;  by  whom  we  are  to  judge  the  spirit  and  capabilities  of 
the  age ;  in  art,  any  more  than  in  literature.  In  both,  the  large 
majority  have  no  call ;  might  much  better,  with  more  profit  to 
themselves  and  others,  earn  their  bread  in  other  crafts.  It  is 
always  the  few  in  one  generation,  that  teach  and  achieve ;  the 
many  that  strain,  and  do  naught.  The  general  mass  of  prac¬ 
titioners  is  not  greater  in  the  one  branch  of  intellectual  striving 
than  in  the  other.  But  in  art,  among  us  moderns,  with  our 
modern  systems,  it  necessarily  becomes  more  conspicuous.  And 
that  greater  conspicuousness  of  the  inferior  sort  of  workers  has 
an  evil  influence  on  the  general  right  reception  of  the  art  and 
the  artist.  The  artist  sits  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  mechanic, 
and  is  confounded  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  art,  there  is 
less  room  for  the  mechanic,  than  even  in  literature.  In  the 
latter,  such  an  one  may  find  scope  and  a  fair  working  field  for 
profitable  exertion ;  in  the  former,  he  may  not.  For  the  use  of 
the  artist  is  ever  one — simply  high,  and  theoretic.  And  if  this 
high  subtile  use  be  not  reached,  nothing  is  reached.  In  pro¬ 
minence,  however,  as  in  numbers,  the  mechanics  overpower  the 
artists.  Hence,  a  lack  of  right  feeling  for  these  latter,  among 
those  who  should  profit  by  them.  Reverence  for  literature  is 
universal.  Reverence  for  art  is  rare,  and  no  prevailing  influ¬ 
ence,  even  with  those  taking  interest  and  delight  in  its  produc¬ 
tions.  To  the  generality,  a  printed  book  is  an  imposing /flc/. 
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if  nothing  more ;  not  so  a  painted  canvass.  And  we  doubt 
whether  it  ever  cross  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  J ones,  that 
a  Leslie,  an  Eastlake,  an  Etty,  a  Turner,  stands  somewhat  higher 
in  the  intellectual  scale  than  himself ;  has  aught  to  teach  him, 
Mr.  Jones. 

Not  all  that  assume  the  sacred  robe  are  priests.  Not  all  who 
would  open  their  mouths  to  speak,  have  '  anything  to  say.'  Yet 
ranking  beneath  the  thinker,  but  above  the  mechanic,  and  prosti¬ 
tute,  there  exist  classes  of  workers  claiming  consideration,  having 
a  purpose  and  a  use ;  not  mere  pretenders.  A  work  of  art  may 
be  thoughtful,  and  pregnant  w  ith  specific  meaning ;  it  may  simply 
bear  the  strong  commanding  impress  of  informing  thought  in 
the  originator ;  it  may  be  suggestively  decorative ;  it  may  be 
the  triumph  of  intelligent  craftmanship, — of  craftmanship  in  its 
nature  and  origin,  not  merely  mechanical,  but  the  result  of 
mind,  more  or  less  pow^erfully  exerted.  These  are  all  merits  in 
their  several  degrees.  The  w^ork  in  any  eminent  manner  pos¬ 
sessing  claims  in  but  one  of  these  aspects,  is  w  orthy  of  heed  and 
welcome. 

In  their  proper  intrinsic  bearings  of  actual  achievement, 
under  any  of  these  heads,  as  also,  in  those  extrinsic,  of  non¬ 
achievement  and  failure,  the  annual  collective  exhibitions  of  the 
scattered  contemporary  workings  of  our  artists,  are  pregnant 
w  ith  significance  and  suggestiveness  of  thinking,  to  him  that  can 
read  the  signs  aright.  That  of  the  academy,  as  the  leading,  most 
comprehensive,  of  course  offers  most  of  this.  The  present 
academy  exhibition  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  such  food  for 
thought;  though  as  a  whole,  offering  scarce  so  many  salient 
points  as  those  of  the  two  preceding  yejirs.  On  this  matter, 
however,  of  individual  salience  of  manifestation,  too  much  stress 
is  generally  laid.  The  last  chance-directed  assemblage  of  the 
current  performances  of  our  academic  exhibitors,  does  not  decide 
the  fate  of  the  arts  in  England,  either  for  good  or  evil.  As 
evidence  of  the  present  attainments  and  capabilities  of  our  artists, 
it  is  not  to  be  accepted  by  itself,  unhesitatingly ;  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  preceding  and  synchronous  manifestations.  Too 
much  of  chance  influence  will  have  gone  to  the  shaping  the 
material  on  which  we  may  ground  our  theories,  for  these  to  be 
sure  or  satisfactory. 

Of  those  w^orks  of  the  highest  class,  bearing  on  their  front 
pl.ainly  the  impress  of  elevation,  the  seal  of  an  individual  mes¬ 
sage  and  purpose,  the  numerical  value  may  of  course  now,  as 
commonly,  be  readily  reckoned.  Such  significance  of  meaning 
is  to  be  found  in  full  actuality  impressed  on  two  unpretensious 
canvasses,  of  domestically  poetic  interest ;  at  the  hands  of  one, 
from  whom  so  much  in  this  wise  of  highest  worth  has  been 
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received.  Works  extrinsically  as  intrinsically  so  noteworthy  as 
the  two  noble  protestant  scripture  realizations  of  last  year*;  so 
simple,  serious,  and  complete  in  conception,  expression,  execu¬ 
tion  ;  triumphs  of  art,  actual  products  of  modern  religious 
thought :  hence  so  pre-eminently  noteworthy ;  the  fine-souled 
artist,  Leslie,  has  not  this  time  given  us.  Yet  we  Inave  something 
in  their  stead,  something  rightly  to  represent  him;  though  the  new 
scene  promised  from  Don  Uuixote  was  not  completed  early  enough 
for  this  present  exhibition.  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey^  is  one  of  those 
delicate  impersonjxtions  of  English  feminine  character,  such  as  he 
alone,  of  all  men  living  or  past,  can  re.ach.  An  ineffable,  sweet, 
grace  informs  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  the  reading  girl, 
— Aa//*- womanly,  4a//’-girlish, — and  the  most  subtilely  suggested 
purity  ;  a  grace  and  purity  extending  in  their  visible  intluence 
to  the  treatment  of  every  attribute  of  her  simple  costume,  as 
felt  in  that  general  atmosphere  of  quiet  surrounding  her.  The 
‘  Child  with  his  Ear  to  the  Sea-shell,^  is  equally  exquisite  in  its 
pervading  feeling,  and  its  delicately  marked  expression  :  whether 
of  the  child  himself,  looking  out  upon  us  with  his  eager,  silent, 
delight;  of  the  calmly  interested,  stooping  mother ;  or  of  the 
sweet  young  kneeling  sister,  who  holds  to  the  boy  the  source  of 
his  delighted  wonder.  It  is  the  noticeable  attribute  of  Leslie, 
how  near  to  common-place  are  the  familiar  forms  and  types 
chosen  by  him,  yet  through  his  exquisite  art,  how  infinitely  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  how  purely  poetic.  His  art  in  this  regard,  in 
its  subtilty  and  sureness,  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other 
man,  and  altogether  above  and  transcending  that  of  every  con¬ 
temporary  artist :  wholly  peculiar  and  indefinable.  All  the  j)Octry 
of  which  any  one  of  his  scenes  may  be  capable,  that  he  will  ever 
see  and  transmit;  intangibly  infusing  a  poetic  character  and 
meaning  into  the  simplest  rendering,  and  a  purity  and  beauty 
of  general,  pcn'ading,  moral  atmosphere,  quite  exceeding  expres¬ 
sion.  Of  both  these  pictures,  the  accessaries  are  painted  with 
all  his  characteristic  refined  truth  and  feeling,  and  delicate 
artistic  significance :  as  mark  the  shell  itself  and  the  cabinet. 
His  «/t// h/e,  indeed,  has  often  more  actual  vitality  and  raeauiiig, 
than  the  moving  life  of  some  half  of  our  exhibitors.  Aud  about 
his  interiors  floats  a  sweet  household  air.  We  feel  we  ourselves 
have  sat  there,  or  may.  The  familiar  every-day  draperies  too  he 
gives  us,  are  treated  w  ith  the  utmost  grace  ;  as  here,  those  ot  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  in  the  other  piece,  of  the  kneeling  girl's  sister. 
Perhaps  that  of  the  mother  hangs  with  too  much  stiffness,  not 
untruthful,  yet  unpleasing. 

Mulready  is  not  an  artist  in  the  sense  in  which  Leslie  is  one. 
His  meaning,  if  not  worn  on  his  sleeve,  is  not  hard  to  find. 
And  accordinerlv,  artists  and  the  general  mass  of  exhibition- 
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goers  agree  in  their  admiration  of  him;  though  this  be  very 
diversely  grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  that  duly  estimate  the  art  of  Leslie.  Very  many  pass  by 
his  uii pretensions,  modestly  coloured — (the  colour  so  expressive, 
yet  so  quiety) — often  slightly  painted  canvasses ;  and  know  not 
what  depth  of  feeling  and  actual  artistic  mastery  rest  embodied 
there,  for  them  to  read,  if  they  will.  We  ourselves  have  stood 
by  a  talented  academy  associate,  and  heard  him  carelessly  ex- 
])ress  his  ignorance  tluit  such  a  particular  piece  had  been  a 
Leslie,  so  little  store  did  he  put  by  it.  Yet  is  Mulready  the 
most  consummate  artist  we  have, — taking  the  word  in  its  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  as  applied  to  the  secondary  essentials  of  the  art. 
All  his  power  is  to  the  full  impressed  on  his  principal  picture  of 
this  year ;  and  more  equally  than  is  often  his  wont.  For  the 
expression  is  as  true  as  the  colour,  and  the  executive  eloquence 
of  speech.  All  is  a  triumph :  the  execution,  not  as  sometimes, 
too  elaborate,  overpowering  the  expression  ;  but  this  finely  gra- 
dationed  and  speakingly  characteristic,  (the  outline  of  the  two 
boys*  heads  particularly  deserving  note,)  with  great  and  expres- 
.sive  beauty  in  the  laughing  faces  of  the  two  girls;  and  the 
colour,  a  triumph,  though  conversationally  rather  than  actually 
true  to  nature.  This,  indeed,  all  fine  colour  must  be, — for 
what  is  it,  or  what  is  it  meant  to  be,  but  the  conventional  glo¬ 
rified  expression,  by  approximation,  of  actual  truth?  A  minor 
piece  of  Mulready*s,  of  little  importance  in  space  and  subject, 
luis  very  high  intellectual  claims :  a  shepherd  boy  and  his  dog, 
by  night ;  solemn  and  seriously  beautiful  in  feeling,  as  in  colour. 
The  boy  is  sitting,  and  asleep,  his  head  resting  on  his  knees; 
the  dog  couched  by  his  side ;  the  evening  star  is  in  the  sky ; 
and  all  around  is  lapped  in  quiet.  The  matter  is  slight  enough. 
But  its  treatment  is  grand  and  simple ;  and  the  prevailing  effect, 
in  spirit,  deeply  poetic.  In  the  same  way  is  it  with  his  small 
landscape,  the  production  of  forty  years  since.  The  scene — 
nothing  more  than  a  gravel-pit, — in  his  hands,  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  power  of  its  treatment,  tells  a  story  of  its  ow  n,  and 
becomes  a  deep  and  noble  piece  of  nature-truth. 

In  Eastlake*s  ^  Italian  Peasant  Family  with  Banditti,*  we 
have  one  of  those  pieces,  as  from  him  always,  wherein  we  at 
once  are  induced  to  acknowledge  the  informing  spirit  of  the 
creator, — limited  in  action  though  it  be,  narrow  in  range,  uni¬ 
form  in  expression.  The  pure  and  elevated  atmosphere  of  the 
individual  worker*s  mind  is  impressed  upon  the  work  ;  and  its 
action  felt  by  us.  And  whatever  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
artist,  when  this  strong  unity  of  feeling  is  reached,  much  is  done, 
somewhat  worth  the  having,  given.  The  picture  is  one  of  a 
class  belonging  to  his  earlier  years,  and  unfortunately  wears  the 
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air  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Intrinsically,  it  is  beautiful  enough : 
the  mother,  one  of  that  serene,  elevated  type,  Eastlake  has  loved 
but  too  well;  the  child,  a  transfigured  piece  of  loveliness,  far 
too  much  so  to  be  characteristic  or  appropriate  ;  the  young  girl, 
of  a  more  familiar,  earthly,  thence,  more  satisfying  sweetness; 
the  husband,  and  the  standing  bandit,  with  a  character  of  deli¬ 
cately  marked  thoughtfulness.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  execution  of  parts  been  less  waxy  in  efl’ect,  and 
feeble.  But  Eastlake  is  one  we  must  accept  for  what  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Herbert,  again,  is  of  those  in  whose  w^orks  we  may  ever 
recognize  an  individuality,  and  an  individuality  pure  and  ele¬ 
vated,  though  in  scope  restricted.  His  picture  of  the  present 
year,  however,  scarcely  equals  in  genuine  feeling  that  of  the  past. 
His  excellence  consists  rather  in  sentiment  than  in  power; 
and  thus  he  is  always  liable  to  partial  failure.  His  St.  John, 
a  man  of  spare  presence  and  yet  sparer  vesture,  to  atone  for 
w  Inch  his  limbs  and  body  are  but  feebly  and  timidly  suggested,  is 
stretching  out  his  right  arm,  for  the  main  indication  that  he  is 
engaged  in  reproof;  his  hair  far  too  well  combed  and  oiled ;  and 
a  very  inadequate  expression  of  earnestness  generally,  on  his 
feeble  countenance  :  though  hints  of  something  of  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  detected.  In  Herod's  face,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  subtile  expression  of  characteristic  mental  work¬ 
ing;  as  in  that  of  Ilerodias,  less  delicately  rendered;  while 
Herodias's  daughter  is  an  effective  figure ;  the  two  last  par¬ 
taking,  however,  of  somewhat  the  same  type,  though  one  di¬ 
versely  developed.  But  a  complete  whole  is  not  in  this  way 
made  up.  As  regards  execution,  a  similar  character  of  work¬ 
ing  may  be  noticed  in  the  colour.  The  parts  ju’e  elaborate  and 
often  forceful ;  but  the  general  effect  is  painfully  white  and  in¬ 
complete.  All  things  notwithstanding,  there  is  thought  here ; 
individual  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  and  sugges¬ 
tiveness  of  thought  for  the  spectator. 

One  among  the  leading  rising  artists  has  reached  excellence 
of  a  kind,  and  in  a  manner,  such  as  none  of  his  elders  might 
equal.  The  '  Cardinal  Wolsey,'  of  Cope,  may  at  once  take  rank 
as  one  among  those  few  fine  works  our  historical  school  can  boast 
of  having  produced.  Here,  indeed,  is  manifested  an  advance 
beyond  the  Wests  and  the  Northcotes ;  an  advance  as  decisive 
as  that  universally  discoursed  of  advance  of  our  time  in  the  prac- 
tia\l  arts.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  department  of  theoretic  art, 
where  something  slightly  analogous  may  w^ell  occur,  though  in¬ 
deed,  as  regards  only  the  working  of  the  few  ,  and  for  but  a  passing 
season  of  harvest ;  where  time  and  schooling  for  the  realizing, 
though  but  once,  of  genuine  consistent  greatness,  are  especially 
needed.  Drawing,  and  historic  taste  and  aptitude  do  not  come 
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by  inspiration,  though  other  essentials  do.  To  say  that  Mr. 
Cope  has  made  his  canvass  convey  all  the  meaning  of  which  the 
scene  is  capable,  in  the  way  a  Leslie  exhausts  and  impregnates 
with  meaning  one  of  his  less  pretensions,  yet  in  spirit,  and  from 
him,  equally  significant  incidents,  would,  indeed,  be  saying 
much,  more  than  is  due.  But  in  fact,  than  this,  there  could 
not  be  reached  a  more  imposing  or  arduous  achievement  within 
the  range  of  art^s  striving.  Something  less,  therefore,  may  well 
be  acceptable.  And  this  something  less  here  is  very  noble.  At 
first  glance,  the  impression  of  a  vigorous  painting  of  costume  and 
action,  rather  than  of  human  individualities,  may  be  suggested. 
This  is  an  impression,  the  inducing  of  which  modern  art,  with 
its  enforced  regard  for  formal  accuracy,  can  in  this  direction 
seldom  evade ;  can  only  evade  through  the  fusing,  harmonizing 
influence  of  some  grand  Etty-like  faculty  of  colour.  Such  a 
faculty  of  general  power  and  unity  of  colour,  Mr.  Cope  is  far  from 
approaching;  though  his  colouring  of  parts  be  vigorous  and 
cifcctivc.  This  much, — however,  and  nothing  more, — perhaps, 
only  serves  to  aid  the  disuniting  prominence  of  the  costume  fea¬ 
ture.  But  on  farther  study,  something  beyond  costume  will 
be  apprehended  :  a  very  noble  spirit  of  individualisation.  There 
is  dramatic  interest,  and  there  is  unity  of  dramatic  interest. 
The  action  is  told  plainly,  yet  not  tangibly  and  vulgarly.  The 
conception  of  the  sinking  figure  of  the  sick  cardinal,  pressing 
with  his  whole  weight  on  his  bending  boy-supporter,  cannot  be 
too  much  admired  for  the  expression  and  character  so  forcefully 
stamped  upon  the  whole ;  as  well  on  the  general  attitude,  as  on  the 
pale,  upturned  countenance  itself.  The  character  of  the  abbot, 
with  his  fine-cut,  intellectual  type  of  features,  is  equally  indivi¬ 
dual  and  refined  in  expression.  Scarce  less  so  are  the  heads  of 
the  priests  and  conventuals  around.  The  men  at  arms  to  the 
left  of  the  picture, — secondary  features,  are  full  of  power  and 
truth.  The  suggestion  of  some  of  the  horsemen  looking  uncon¬ 
cernedly  from  the  scene,  out  of  the  picture,  in  particular,  is  very 
dramatic.  A  female  head,  of  refined  character,  but  somewhat  too 
much  on  a  class '  pure^  blue-eyed  type,  is  introduced  in  the  middle 
of  the  composition  with  great  eflect.  The  bending  head  too,  and 
curved  neck  of  one  near,  weeping,  w  ith  averted  face,  is  a  very 
beautiful  minor  feature,  as  well  in  drawing  as  in  dramatic  sug- 
gestivencss.  It  is  to  be  noted  of  this  picture,  it  is  not  a 
mere  translation  :  in  itself  a  great  merit ;  at  the  same  time  one 
important  influence  towards  its  success.  The  particular  scene 
had  not  been  described  by  Shakspere ;  but  its  general  concep¬ 
tion  and  specific  development  are  alike  due  to  the  artist.  Alto¬ 
gether,  we  have  here,  the  noble  dramatic  telling  of  a  salient 
incident,  a  genuine  historic  piece ;  and  this  for  the  English  school, 
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or  any  modern  school,  is  much.  Beginnings  such  as  these  may 
well  point  to  some  future  continuous  series  of  consistent  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  direction.  Had  not  his  first  fresco  already  proved  his 
capability,  this  work  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  lead  us  to  rejoice 
that  Mr.  Cope  had  been  appointed  to  a  second  panel  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Two  smaller  pieces  of  his  we  have  here,  of  very  different 
calibre.  *  L’ Allegro'  and  ^  II  Penseroso’  belong  to  no  very  recon¬ 
dite  order  of  conception.  Very  admirably  but  far  too  elaborately 
painted,  like  some  others  previously,  of  similar  character,  these 
of  themselves  would  have  induced  a  very  different  impression  of 
Mr.  Cope's  powers,  from  that  his  larger  efforts  cannot  but  extort. 
Instead  of  being  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair,’  L'Allegro  is 
spare  and  sedate  enough  for  11  Penseroso,  had  she  a  gloomier 
costume.  It  is  the  matter  of  costume  and  accessaries  in  truth, 
with  the  additional  circumstance  of  a  few  absurd,  naked  cupids 
perched  about  L' Allegro's  head,  which  makes  up  all  the  diversity 
betwixt  the  two. 

Passing  from  Cope  to  Maclise,  we  feel  the  difference  between 
the  actual  embodiment  of  thought,  and  the  mere  working  of 
power.  The  feeling  of  ‘Chivalry, of  the  time  of  Henry  viii.' 
lies,  and  was  perhaps  meant  to  lie,  rather  in  the  armour  and 
accessaries,  than  in  any  human  individualities ;  the  huge  two- 
handed  sword  and  the  mailed  feet  of  the  knight,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  objects,  at  first  view,  in  the  picture.  All  indeed  we 
have,  very  graphic  and  living ;  living,  as  only  Maclise  can  make 
such  matters,  and  chivalrous  enough,  as  far  as  surface  senti¬ 
ment  goes.  Something  more  even  is  given,  in  the  knight's 
stern  emotion  at  the  parting,  and  the  wife's  full  grief:  an  obvi¬ 
ous  enough  idea,  yet  suggestively  expressed  in  the  typical  way  ; 
embodied  in  figures  themselves  simply  on  the  Macliseish  type. 
The  retinue  of  mailed  horsemen  without,  is  another  true 
Maclise-like  suggestion,  altogether  in  keeping,  and  vaguely 
effective.  On  the  whole,  it  ever  is  a  marvel  with  Maclise, 
worthy  of  consideration,  how,  with  so  many  and  fundamental 
deficiencies,  so  living  an  impression  is  reached.  We  have  in 
his  works,  the  very  apotheosis  of  power  of  hand ;  powder  of  hand 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  not  self-subsisting,  owing  its  being 
to  mind,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  this,  its  origin.  The  same 
mannered  pow  er,  more  subdued  in  manifestation,  united  to  sali¬ 
ent  impersonation  in  the  character  of  Foster  himself,  we  have 
in  the  portrait  scene  from  ‘  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.' 

Etty  is  in  himself  of  those  absolute  commanding  geniuses, 
the  power  of  whose  artistic  individuality  will  ever  impress  and 
fascinate,  as  by  a  spell,  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  specific 
performance.  Ofttimes,  with  this  manifestation  of  grand  artistic 
power,  has  been  united  that  of  deep  feeling,  or  of  glowing  iniagi- 
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nation.  It  is  not  thus,  this  year.  We  arc  given  nothing  that 
may  represent — to  go  no  further  back, — the  painter  of  the  noble 
Joan  of  Arc  of  last  year, — that  triumph  of  power,  of  feeling,  of 
colour,  however  deficient  in  some  lower,  formal,  grammatical 
aspects  of  its  speech.  And  we  feel  the  want.  All  we  have  are 
mere  effluences  of  sketchy  power  of  hand,  and  glory  of  colour ; 
some  intrinsically  valuable,  yet  more  so  extrinsically,  as  grace- 
offerings  of  the  great  artistes  declining  years,  the  supererogatory 
additions  to  a  noble  store.  For  his  artistic  course  cannot  but 
be  now  approaching  its  termination.  It  every  year  necessarily 
grows  doubtful,  whether  we  shall  receive  much  further  from 
those  liberal  hands.  We  w^ell  may  be  grateful  for  that  we  do  get. 
And  this  consideration  should  be  ever  held  in  mind,  in  regard 
to  his  present  workings ;  as  before  was  demanded  in  the  case  of 
Turner.  That  influence  possessed  by  productions  of  a  certain 
order,  marked  by  the  strong,  broad  impress  of  genius;  which 
these  have,  to  make  the  heart  to  leap  up  in  recognition,  and 
kindle  in  a  flame, — however  in  themselves,  slight,  filled  with 
but  one  eloquence,  that  of  colour, — is  characteristically  exerted 
in  the  two  small  pieces,  ‘  La  Fleur  de  Lis,’  and  ^By  the  Waters 
of  Babylon.’  The  latter  is  more  especially  glorious  in  colour 
and  specific  power,  though  dashy  and  sketchy  enough  in  draw¬ 
ing.  But  we  always  recognise  in  Etty’s  bad  drawing,  the  bad 
drawing  of  one  that  can  draw  well ;  the  bad  drawing  of  power 
and  knowledge,  not  of  feebleness  and  ignorance.  Hence,  it 
very  little  aftects  us,  or  interferes  with  our  admiration  of  the 
other  great  attributes  put  forth.  This  slightness  is  carried  too 
far,  or  rather  comes  to  be  not  commensurately  redeemed,  in 
such  unfinished  sketches  as  *  ^Morning  Prayer  ’  and  ‘  Aaron  / 
the  latter,  a  mere  study  in  colour,  of  strange  nicknackeries  in 
the  way  of  imaginary  priestly  attributes  of  costume,  and  of  a  head, 
of  which  the  intellectual  claims  rest  in  its  expressionlcssness,  and 
its  spreading  hugeness  ami  blackness  of  beard.  The  ‘  St.  John’ 
again,  is  a  mere  manifestation  of  power  of  brush, — here  done  at 
large ;  and  an  exclusive  exertion  of  such,  altogether  out  of  place ; 
given,  where  of  course  far  other  higher  things  were  to  have  been 
given.  It  is  simply  the  large-canvassed  study  of  a  colossal, 
black-bearded,  standing  figure,  with  thick  wooden  limbs;  his 
head  touching  against  an  expanse  of  blue,  typifying  sky ;  his 
right  hand  raised  on  high,  in  his  left  a  long  cross, — to  stand 
for  the  sentiment  of  the  realization.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
general  effect  of  Etty-like  power.  The  w«ay  in  which  the  broken 
brushwood  below  is  dashed  in,  is  wonderfully  fine;  and  might 
have  called  for  an  actual  sky,  such  as  Etty  knows  how  to  sug¬ 
gest.  Why  should  a  sky  even  in  a  piece  like  this,  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  portrait  painter’s  back-ground,  done  into  deep  blue? 
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A  portrait-study  of  a  factitious  St.  John,  however,  was,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  all  that  was  designed  here.  These  pieces,  in  fact,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  fictitious  catalogue- titles,  must  be  accepted 
and  judged,  as  no  other  than  what  they  are,  and  were  really 
meant  to  be — simple  painter’s  studies.  The  ‘  Still  Life  ’  is  one 
of  those  pieces  of  eloquent  colour,  belonging  to  a  class  of  realiza¬ 
tions  so  peculiar  to  Etty,  and  unapproachable  by  others :  colour 
standing  for  form,  and  the  sole  agent  of  eft'ect.  And  what 
effect !  how  far  fuller,  more  suggestive,  than  the  most  careful 
literal  elaboration  of  the  mere  reality  can  produce !  AVhat  a 
much  more  living  matter  is  thus  made  of  lifeless  forms,  than 
a  Lance  or  Bullock  can  reach !  Thus  handled  in  fact,  thus 
translated  into  altogether  another  existence  than  their  own, 
are  such  representations  alone  brought  within  the  range  of 
art ;  made  subservient  to  an  idea,  impressed  with  a  meaning. 
In  the  '  Sketch  of  Landscape  ’  we  have  the  same  educing  of 
colour  from  nature  realities.  It  is  a  mere  sketch,  in  subject 
and  drawing,  —  the  trees  and  foliage  not  drawn  at  all,  only 
given  as  a  mass :  the  sky  a  noble  suggestion  of  a  sky ;  the 
general  effect,  in  its  absolute  simplicity  of  rendering  and  its 
force  of  colour,  grand  and  graphic. 

The  manifestation  of  mere  tangible  artistic  power  it  is,  mostly, 
we  get  from  Edwin  Landseer ;  power  long  enough  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  as  complete  in  its  kind,  as  in  degree 
eminent  and  individual ;  excellence,  like  that  of  Mulready, — of 
a  sort  sure  to  meet  with  its  ready  recognition  and  reward. 
But  it  has  ofttimes  been  made  subservient  in  his  hands,  to  far 
other  and  higher  things,  than  the  simple  satisfying  of  its  own 
being.  Pity  this  plan  should  not  always  have  been  followed ; 
that  the  painter  of  the  ‘Peace’  and  ‘War’  of  two  seasons 
since,  should  ever  content  himself  with  being  a  mere  brute  and 
still-life  portrait  painter,  as  in  his  ‘  Old  Cover  Hack  ’  of  this  year ; 
however  living  and  significant  he  may  make  such  matters.  Even 
when  unmixed  with  human  feeling,  his  broad,  expressive  power, 
subordinated  to  the  educing  of  feeling  from  animal  incident, 
has  been  the  vehicle  for  noble  results ;  as  to  some  extent  w  itnessed 
now,  in  his  ‘  Random  Shot :  ’  the  poor  doe  lying  with  glazed 
eye  turned  to  heaven,  outstretched  on  the  snow  dead,  after  her 
last  vain,  agonized  tramp,  as  betrayed  by  the  foot-prints  of  blood 
around  ;  her  fawui  essaying  to  suck  in  vain.  The  suggestion  of 
feeling  is  in  itself  deep  and  complete;  and,  of  course,  graphically 
and  expressively  told.  The  actual  matter  of  the  composition, 
occupying  but  the  centre  of  the  picture  itself,  is  too  slight 
perhaps,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  canvass,  for  sus¬ 
tained  sufficiency  of  effect.  The  anecdote  of  ‘Alexander  and 
Diogenes’  translated  into  animal  life,  is  given  with  all  that 
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power  of  animal  character  and  expression,  so  peculiar  an  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  artist ;  by  the  development  of  which  he 
has  opened  up  wholly  a  new  vein  of  artistic  thought ;  a  vein, 
however,  in  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  a  fellow -worker. 
There  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the  translation  :  in  the  giving 
the  actual  traditionary  attributes  of  the  human  Diogenes,  the 
lantern,  etc.,  to  his  canine  representative.  The  white  abomi¬ 
nation,  the  fat,  pursy,  self-sufficiency  made  to  stand  for  Alexan¬ 
der,  though  graphic  in  himself,  a  splendid  satire  on  our  George 
IV.  type  of  royalty,  is  scarcely  just  to  the  Macedonian;  who,  in 
fact,  according  to  our  current  version  of  him,  was  magnanimous 
enough,  after  the  broad,  tangible,  clap-trap  manner  of  kingly 
notorieties.  The  character  of  the  Cynic  is  admirably  trans¬ 
lated.  It  is  cynical  and  humorous,  just  as  a  dog  might  be,  were 
he  owner  of  intelleet  enough.  The  courtiers  arc  fully  as  cha¬ 
racteristic,  subordiuately ;  one  little  black  dog  to  the  right  of 
the  picture,  whose  very  nature  it  seems  to  do  nothing  but  curl 
up,  body,  and  soul,  had  he  one,  especially  notable.  With  the 
portniits  in  our  annual  exhibition,  the  chief  artistic  interest 
generally  centres  in  the  one  or  two  scattered  performances  in  this 
kind  of  unprofessional  portraitists ;  where  the  customary  bro.ad 
power  of  a  familiar,  capable,  general  artist,  has  simply  revealed 
itself  in  a  less  wonted  direction :  where  effect  has  not  been 
strained  after,  and  has  thus  been  gained.  Such  a  work  we  have, 
in  Landseer’s  piece  of  subtile,  delicate,  portrait-truth.  Perhaps 
next  to  this,  the  other  most  notable  portrait-rendering  here  is  that 
of  Gjady  Holland,’  by  G.  F.  Watts,  the  painter  of  the  able,  false- 
principled  works  which  have  been  so  successful  in  carrying  off 
first  prizes  from  the  commissioners;  but  also,  of  that  noble, 
actual  poetic  embodiment  of  ‘  Francesca  de  Rimini,’  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution.  This  portrait  evidences  the  artist’s 
having  studied  in  a  very  different  school  from  that  of  the 
Grants  and  Buckners.  There  is  not  sufficient  individuality, 
though  much  feeling  and  sympathy,  put  forth  in  the  countenance 
itself.  But  the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  quietly  forceful, 
and  truthfully  ideal.  The  colouring  in  particular,  is  seriously 
effeetive  and  noble :  which  the  more  increases  our  astonishment 
at  that  unwarrantable  slighting  of  so  essential  a  constituent  of 
the  painter’s  language,  in  the  Alfred  of  the  last  Westminster 
Hall  competition. 

In  the  poetically  directed  efforts  of  two  among  our  rising 
artists,  as  in  that  historical  of  Cope,  we  find  united  to  unmis¬ 
takable  power,  the  informing  influence  of  somewhat  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  meaning  and  thought ;  though  not  so  much  reached  as 
attainable.  Mr.  Frost  has,  within  a  brief  season,  shown  so 
much  capability  and  poetic  feeling, — at  least,  poetic  sympathy,— 
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we  could  have  wished  him  to  have  shown  more.  We  would 
fain  see  him  making  actual  progress,  each  year ;  advancing,  not 
simply  in  regard  to  technical  treatment,  but  as  to  essentials, 
Tliat  it  has  been  thus  with  him,  we  cannot  athrm.  Some  year 
or  two  ago,  we  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  re¬ 
sources  of  his  poetical  gamut,  as  we  are  now.  Ilis  present  pic¬ 
ture  makes  the  third  or  fourth  of  those  classically  poetic  com¬ 
positions  he  has  presented  us:  each  very  beautiful  in  itself; 
yet  all  bearing  a  most  striking  family  resemblance  one  to 
another.  We  have  the  same  corps de  ballet,  but  with  variations; 
the  same  leading  motive  in  composition.  We  fear  Mr.  Frost 
does  not  choose  a  subject,  creatively  to  embody  it,  and  set  forth 
its  capabilities ;  but  that  he  may  best  exhibit  his.  He  mav,  in 
this  way,  demonstrate  to  admiration,  how  much  an  academy 
may  do  for  an  artist ;  but  scarcely,  how^  much  an  artist  may  do 
for  an  academy.  At  the  best,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  lie  will 
ever  become  more  than  a  kind  of  sublimated  Hilton.  He  shows 
himself,  but  as  one  possessed  of  a  fervent  aspiration  after  the 
beautiful;  rather  than  as  an  actual  creative  artist.  The  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  of  parts  in  his  ‘  Euphrosyne,'  as  in  his  previous 
works,  is  undeniable;  the  artistes  knowledge  and  skill  are 
undeniable ;  not  so  the  fresh  individual  truth  of  the  work ; 
not  so  even,  any  strong,  commanding,  individual  faithfulness 
in  the  worker.  There  is  here,  not  tliat  atmosphere  of  joy, 
the  abandon,  the  unordered  grace,  the  various  freshness  of 
movement,  and  gesture,  and  glance,  befitting  the  scene  and 
character  of  action  chosen.  But  all  is  very  quiet.  None  of 
these  figures  can  be  said  to  be  dancing.  They  are  advanced 
before  us  in  studied  order,  as  to  the  curtain,  in  the  last  scene  of 
a  play.  The  female  re.alizations,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are 
chaste,  and  void  of  offence.  But  they  are  void  of  offence,  not 
because  they  bear  that  ineffable  mark  of  purity,  which  a  high 
and  pure  mind  may  impress  on  the  actual  nude, — as  witness, 
among  ourselves  and  recently,  the  Francesca  of  Watts, — but 
simply  because  they  arc  well  draped,  and  of  nature  cold ;  a  like 
coldness  pervading  the  whole  picture :  these  arc  cold  beauties, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  cold.  Though  the  forms  be  all 
on  the  same  type,  there  is  less  verbatim  repetition  of  past  em¬ 
bodiments,  than  might  have  been  expected ;  the  artist’s  mode 
of  working  considered.  One  or  two  old  friends,  however,  may 
be  sworn  to.  The  colouring,  as  usual,  is  very  neat  and  pretty 
in  parts,  as  in  general  effect ;  but  does  not  witness  the  Colourtst, 
in  any  high  sense.  Such  an  one  would  know  truth  of  beauty 
in  colour,  whether  by  reference  to  nature  or  colour  abstractedly, 
does  not  depend  on  these  fair,  white,  polished  skins,  but  on  the 
glow  of  life  and  gradation  of  tints;  resting  not  in  the  judicious 
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assemblage  of  wholes,  but  in  the  grand  subtile  fusing  of  parts : 
all  constituent  parts  in  this  regard,  but  fragments  tending  to  one 
whole.  The  picture  cannot  but  give  great  delight,  and  fre¬ 
quently  renewed,  from  that  spirit  of  beauty  informing  it  in  the 
mass,  and  more  determinately  revealed,  after  academic  sort,  in 
the  parts :  as  especially  note  that  dark-haired  form,  with  her 
blue,  deep,  laughing  eyes,  to  the  right  of  Euphrosyne  herself, — 
the  very  embodiment  of  a  full,  quiet,  questioning  joyaunce. 
But  this  spirit  of  beauty  is  restricted  in  its  play.  We  would 
have  it  free.  That  which  is  given  makes  us  lament  that  which 
is  not  given.  Mr.  Frost  has  to  learn  beauty  is  not  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  but  of  the  w  orld  :  that  there  is  divinity  of  feminine 
manifestation  beyond  the  confines  of  a  classic  profile;  that 
there  may  be  grace  of  drapery  without  the  limits  of  the  classic 
mode;  that  nymphs  may  dance,  without  the  edge  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  flowing  into  one  approved  classic  curve, — the  stock  type 
of  tlic  motion.  Will  he  ever  learn  these  things,  and  others  ?  Wliy, 
in  this  present  instance,  should  Milton’s  suggestion  of  the  poetical 
realization  of  a  scene  of  abstract  animal  joy  have  been  treated 
after  a  mere  classic,  academic  manner  ?  Was  it  not  tlie  modern 
artist’s  part,  to  find  out  the  right  modern  form  of  embodiment ; 
lying  within  the  region  of  the  ideal,  but  of  a  new  ideal  ?  After 
all,  do  not  the  delightful  realizations  of  Frith  and  Goodall,  of 
last  year,  of  a  rustic  merry-making,  stand  out  as  more  genuine, 
consistent  approximations  on  canvass,  to  the  pervading  feeling 
of  L’ Allegro  ? 

F.  R.  Pickersgill  is  a  man  of  more  genuine  original  power 
than  Frost.  And  he  is  a  progressing  artist,  whicli  is  much. 
His  two  last  poetical  embodiments  confirm  him  to  be,  what  his 
fine  Harold,  of  the  W^estminster  Hall  competition,  first  emphati- 
cally  proclaimed  him — a  very  noble  artist.  He  has  quietly 
gone  through  a  long  course  of  arduous  striving,  however,  ere 
this  has  been  generally  acknowledged.  Nor  do  we  know  now*, 
that  he  is  a  favourite  with  the  many.  In  the  *  Britomartis  un¬ 
veiling  Amoret,’  is  involved  a  difficult  subject — on  poetical  and 
on  technical  grounds.  If  the  scene  be  not  charged  with  all 
that  fulness  and  luxury  of  various  and  delicate  beauty,  of  which 
it  may  well  be  suggestive — a  task,  when  Spenser  is  concerned, 
demanding  more  than  a  mere  human  painter’s  qualifications ;  yet, 
to  represent  this,  there  is  the  manifestation  of  the  right  poet’s 
actual  sight  of  his  conceptions,  with  the  general  prevailing  influ¬ 
ence  of  power,  in  expression  and  characterization,  in  drawing, 
in  colour.  The  one  pre-eminent  superlative  beauty  Spenser  is  so 
fond  of  introducing, — in  itself  a  forced,  unnatural  conception, 
intangible  and  unimpressive  in  verse, — is  always  a  dtangerous 
matter  for  the  painter  to  handle,  entailing  the  straining  after  a 
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sheer  impossibility  of  effect.  And  it  will  be  wel),  if  the  one  form, 
purposed  so  exaltedly  to  transcend  her  sister  beauties,  be  not 
reckoned  by  the  spectator  the  most  insipid  and  uninteresting  in 
the  picture.  And  here,  that  finely-conceived,  graceful,  bending 
figure,  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  the  two  noble,  broad- 
browed  fair  ones  to  Amorct^s  right,  are  more  successful,  rela¬ 
tively,  than  Amoret  herself :  she,  however,  by  no  means  a 
failure ;  her  drapery  and  gesture,  especially,  of  exceeding  sweet¬ 
ness.  The  weakest  figure  in  the  composition  is  Britomart. 
The  difficulty  of  a  lady  in  armour,  however, — any  character  of 
grace  shut  out,  and  of  vigour  inappropriate,  —  is  not  small. 
Characteristicalness  of  beauty  is  well  dis?rimiuated  in  all  the 
other  female  figures ;  and,  iu  some  of  the  knights,  consideral)le 
power  of  character  attained.  The  cupids  sailing  above  should 
have  been  dispensed  with.  They  have  nothing  to  do  here,  and 
are  totally  unmeaning ;  or,  at  the  best,  bear  a  poor,  trivial, 
valentine-meaning,  quite  unworthy  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
most  salient  attribute,  perhaps,  of  the  picture,  is  the  colouring, 
which  is  very  daring,  and,  though  not  wholly  fused  into  con¬ 
sistently  complete  simplicity  of  eftect,  is  yet  eflective,  and  nobly 
suggestive.  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  a  very  different  ideal  of  the 
requirements  of  colour,  from  that  of  Mr.  Frost.  If  not  alto¬ 
gether  mastered,  it  is  satisfactorily  and  intellectually  stimulative 
to  see  difficulties  thus  boldly  grappled.  A  similar  vigour,  and 
freedom  of  colour,  given  with  greater  unity  of  effect, — here 
more  readily  attainable, — marks  the  smaller  piece,  ‘Idleness,' 
a  very  forcibly-suggested  conception.  The  vain  fancy  which 
forms  the  subject-matter,  is  of  a  not  very  recondite  character 
with  our  academy  exhibitors,  of  a  class  not  unfrcquciitly 
formally  rendered ;  not  so  often,  pregnantly.  A  mailed,  un- 
helmeted  knight  is  sitting,  with  hand-shaded  brow,  gazing  on 
the  upturned  countenance  of  the  fair  form,  lying  outstretched 
beside ;  and  meets  her  calm,  bright  glance.  A  dreamy  voluptu¬ 
ousness  takes  possession  of  his  soul ;  and  an  ineffable  longing,  as 
he  gazes  on  :  but  half-consciously  absorbed  in  that  deep,  full, 
idle,  glance.  The  past  season  of  action  retreats  from  his  appre¬ 
hension  ;  showing  far  removed  and  beyond,  and  unreachable. 
Only  mvOy  he  lives  fully,  but  vaguely ;  without  sense  of  time  or 
scene.  That  Mr.  Pickersgill’s  conception  is  thus  fully  and  tan¬ 
gibly  expressed,  we  may  not  assert.  The  knight  tends  to  rather 
a  common-place  knight  than  otherwise;  the  lady,  to  but  a 
painter's  beauty.  Yet,  in  the  general  telling,  is  somewhat  of  this 
suggested.  And  such  is  no  inconsiderable  reaching. 

All  these,  senior  and  junior  alike,  whom  we  as  yet  have 
noticed,  arc  men,  in  whom  may  be  recognized,  and  from  whom 
we  may  receive  an  influence  of  power, — power  intellectual  and 
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artistic.  And  all  have  something  to  say  ;  with  more  or  less  of  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  emphasis,  and  pregnancy  of  expression ;  within  a 
range  more  or  less  free  or  restricted ;  but  in  very  various 
fasliions.  Some  are  *  historical,'  some  are  ^  poetical,'  some, 
nothing  in  particular ;  some  are  themselves.  One  among  them 
is  a  steady  poet,  quiet  and  subtile  ;  otliers  are  poets  by  fits  and 
starts.  They  do  not  among  themselves  constitute  what  is  com¬ 
monly  designated  a  ‘  school.'  Scarce  one  holds  much  in 
common  with  another.  Nor,  though  much  discoursed  of,  is 
this  in  itself  imperatively  called  for.  These  men  are  all  distinct 
individualities,  plainly  enough  evinced,  for  the  most  part.  And 
is  this  not  better  than  any  part  merging  of  these  amid  a  common 
straining  after  one  individual  aim :  the  best,  it  may  be,  for  some 
few ;  by  no  means  the  best  for  all  ?  It  is  only  as  a  sequence, 
as  being  the  inevitable  result  of  the  exertion  of  a  fixed,  intelli¬ 
gent  demand  in  any  one  direction,  and  of  the  attendant  general 
schooling  and  steadying  of  talent,  such  a  school  is  very  desir¬ 
able.  It  has  levelling  influences,  and  peculiar  evils  of  its  own ; 
as  well  as  peculiar  profits.  Wliat  is  pressingly  called  for,  is, 
that  some  among  these  men  of  undeniable  power,  should  have 
clearer,  steadier,  more  consistent  views  of  that  required  of 
the  artist,  in  especial  of  the  modern  artist ;  and  that  they  should 
at  no  time  expend  their  labour  in  beating  upon  air,  but  always, 
as  far  as  may  be,  healthfully  and  intelligently.  This  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  possessed  by  a  school,  or  it  may  not.  History 
has  examples  of  both  kinds. 

We  now  pass  on  to  men  of  a  different  class  from  that  of  most 
of  those  hitherto  embraced ;  men  who  also  have  something  to 
say,  and  in  their  own  way :  the  thoughtful  observers  and 
humourists.  These  in  the  general  sum  of  their  manifestations, 
and  character  of  appeal,  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  school.  To  the  domestic  and  dramatic,  belong  of 
rights,  at  all  times,  the  two  with  whom  we  commenced — Leslie 
and  Mulready.  But  they  in  their  peculiar  and  unapproachable 
excellence — the  one  as  a  consummate  higher  artist,  the  other 
as  a  correlatively  consummate  artist  within  a  lower  range — stand 
sufficiently  separated  from  these  others ;  who  possess,  also,  more 
in  common  among  themselves. 

Synchronous  with  these,  rather  than  of  them,  is  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  powerful  Scottish  artist,  George  Harvey ;  whose  offering 
this  year  is  in  a  purely  domestic  vein.  ^  Blowing  Bubbles '  is  a 
piece  full  of  incident  and  character :  a  complete  child-drama. 
Each  bubble-blower,  or  bubble-watcher,  is  a  distinct  individu¬ 
ality,  and  an  active  and  earnest.  None  are  thinking  of  anything 
but  their  sport ;  with  their  bubbles  wholly  absorbed :  en¬ 
gaged  in  eager  manufacture ;  in  ecstatic  contemplation ;  or  sati- 
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ated,  ready  for  interference,  with  the  objects  of  the  others*  calm 
delight :  these  two,  the  contending  parties  in  the  little  society. 
One  boy  in  the  foreground — looking  up,  and  screaming  with  all 
his  might  in  his  excitement — is  an  especially  admirjible  concep¬ 
tion  ;  so,  too,  to  the  right,  one  flaxen-haired,  ecstatic  coutcni- 
plator,  restraining  w  ith  all  earnestness  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  unquiet  spirit  next  him.  The  drawing  and  colour¬ 
ing  are  characteristic  of  the  particular  artist :  the  first,  some¬ 
what  conventional  in  manner;  the  colouring,  individual  and 
appropriate,  serious  and  solemn,  without  darkness  or  gloom ;  in 
parts  vivid  and  glowing.  A  prominent  extrinsic  attribute  of 
the  picture,  as  of  the  artistes  ))receding  contributions,  is  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  exhilarating ;  the  manifestation  on  our  English 
exhibition  walls  of  a  fresh,  and  though  kindred,  outwardlv  dis¬ 
tinct  style  of  artistic  working — one  too,  healthful  and  consistent. 

Among  the  comparatively  younger  men,  the  associate,  Erith, 
has  of  late  years  raised  himself  to  a  foremost  place  in  this 
class  of  workers.  11  is  performances  have  now  taken  their 
settled  place,  as  leading  points  of  the  exhibition.  11  is  con¬ 
tributions  this  year  arc  very  etiective.  The  ‘  Old  Woman 
accused  of  having  Bewitched  a  Peasant  Girl,*  as  some  of  his 
previous  eftbrts,  worthily  represents  the  school  of  Wilkie.  It 
is  one  of  those  pieces  teeming  with  thoughtful  incident  and 
character.  The  characterization  is  as  true  and  individual  as 
it  is  various.  The  calm,  pale-complexioned,  white-haired  jus¬ 
tice,  with  his  expressively  aristocratic  attitude  and  bearing; 
the  shrewish  old  woman  pressing  forward  to  the  accusation; 
the  poor,  helpless,  pseudo-witeh  herself;  the  old  men, — are 
all,  as  individualities,  admirable,  beyond  discourse :  in  their 
marked  yet  delicate  truth,  and  significant  life.  The  two 
children  again —  the  one  from  the  level  of  the  table  staring 
with  great  eyes  at  the  dreadful  witch,  the  other  clinging  to 
its  protectress*  gown,  yet  turning  round  to  have  a  look — are 
especially  dramatic  conceptions.  The  girl  herself,  cowering 
by  the  side  of  the  old  man  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, — who 
protectingly  gives  her  his  hand  for  assurance,  — and  in  startled 
wise  looking  out  upon  us,  is  very  gracefully  and  delicately 
suggested.  Fiith*s  younger  women  generally,  are  very  inferior 
as  individualities,  to  his  men.  Though  not  of  mere  mechanic, 
pretty  manufacture,  they  are  yet  all  too  much  conceived  on 
one  particular  piquant,  costume  type.  The  weakest  point  in 
the  present  picture,  however,  is  that  prominent  figure  of  the 
handsome  young  man  in  green — the  ‘  loved,*  we  presume, — a 
sad  niuny  ;  and  one  we  have  seen  somewhere  ^before  in  Mr. 
Frith’s  canvasses.  The  general  artistic  finish  of  the  piece  is 
of  very  delicate  truth  and  character,  full  of  intelligent  life 
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and  meamn^.  The  scene  from  the  *  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^ 
belongs  to  a  very  fine  class  of  Mr.  Frith’s  productions; 
charged  with  refined  humour  and  forceful  effect.  The  '  Stage 
Coach  Adventure/  though  not  possessing  humour  of  so  keen 
an  edge,  nor  the  same  unity  of  artistic  execution,  is  even  finer 
as  a  truthful  rendering  of  familiar  character.  Mark,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  gesture  and  grimace  of  the  doubly  alarmed  sol¬ 
dier,  attacked  at  once  by  lady  and  knight  of  the  way ;  the 
fainting  quakeress,  and  the  cjilm,  judicious,  young  quaker. 
We  hope,  however,  Mr.  Frith  will  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
viewing  life  and  living  incident,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  costume  of  a  *  hundred  years  since.*  It  is  not  thus,  the  great 
masters  of  the  domestic  among  us  have  worked.  The  labour 
entailed  by  the  seeking  after  costume  precision,  and  that  hanker¬ 
ing  after  prettiness  of  effect  therewith  induced,  do  lend  to  bar 
the  artist  from  higher  seekings,  and  more  essential  achieve¬ 
ments  :  as  to  general  broad  truth  of  rendering ;  and  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  human  feeling  and  poetic  elevation  of  the  actual.  This 
last  is  in  itself,  alone,  the  noblest,  most  real  attainment  of  the 
domestic  painter.  And  always,  far  greater  credit  is  due  to  the 
artist  who  fairly,  boldly  grapples  with  the  difficulties,  the 
present  surrounding  realities  of  his  time  present  him,  than  to 
him  taking  refuge  in  another  and  distant;  thus  tacitly  confess¬ 
ing  his  weakness  to  cope  with  the  task  nature  has  set  him. 

A  man  who  in  a  modest  fashion,  but  a  genuine  and  con¬ 
sistent,  has  remained  true  to  the  course  suggested  by  his  genius, 
is  the  academician,  Webster.  A  fine  vein  for  character  and 
humour  is  possessed  by  him :  though  sometimes  in  its  working 
bearing  more  marks  of  labour,  than  the  highest  in  this  field 
generally  betray.  His  *  Rubber’  of  this  year,  however,  reveals 
nothing  of  this.  It  is  pregnant  with  the  highest  humour  and 
character.  The  expression  of  each  figure, — of  the  unfortunate 
posed  player ;  of  his  alarmed  partner,  ready,  should  the  other 
commit  himself,  to  pounce  upon  him  with  terrible  severity;  of 
the  two  calm,  supercilious  expectants ;  of  the  old  man  without, 
looking  in,  and  smoking  his  pipe  w’ith  so  ineffable  a  content¬ 
ment, — is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  and  quietly  forcible. 
The  small,  minutely  distinct  piece  of  ^  Dotheboy’s  Hall’  is 
characteristic  and  well  painted ;  but  reminds  one  too  much  of 
the  parent  caricature  sketch  of  Phiz :  remembrances  of  whom 
are  anything  but  satisfactory,  or  agreeable. 

In  his  '  Country  Cousins,’  Mr.  Redgrave  has  re-issued  from 
out  the  slough  of  false  sentiment,  in  which  he  has  during  the  last 
few  years  been  labouring.  There  are  here  no  cheap  vulgar  tangi¬ 
bilities  introduced.  The  obviousnesses  of  mere  prosaic  story-tell¬ 
ing  are  not  pressed  upon  us.  The  picture,  as  is  usual  with  this 
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artist,  is  very  neatly  and  cleverly  painted,  as  regards  execution ; 
and  the  suggestion  of  character  is  good.  But  this  is  not  much 
more  than  a  suggestion;  the  generic  suggestion  of  individual 
realities.  It  is  all  well  to  a  certain  point.  But  beyond  this 
point,  no  advance  is  made.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  seal  of 
high  individualization.  > 

Another  of  the  younger  men,  whose  productions  now  enforce 
notice  from  the  exhibition-goer,  is  E.  M.  Ward ;  whose  mani¬ 
festation  is  ever  that  of  very  salient  general  talent  and  artistic 
power :  whatever  else  be  missing.  Something  is  missing,  however. 
The  highest  achievement  in  the  direction  chosen  by  him, — that 
of  minor  history,  the  socially  historic  and  dramatic, — is  not 
essayed.  He  would  paint  modes  rather  than  passions,  manners 
rather  than  men.  Costume  necessarily  occupies  an  important 
place  in  his  compositions,  but  is  made  more  of  even,  than  there 
is  call  for.  If  Frith  betray  a  tendency  to  lean  somewhat  on  the 
capabilities  of  an  effective  costume,  W ard  is  absorbed  in  them.  Of 
incident  and  action  his  pictures  are  full,  sometimes  bewilderingly ; 
and  without  any  prevailing,  specifically  clear,  informing  unity  of 
feeling.  There  is  the  pervading  air  of  character,  of  general 
character;  but  no  strong  perception  of  particular,  no  strong 
spirit  of  individual  human  realization  evinced.  His  cavaliers 
are  all  handsome ;  his  high  ladies,  faultlessly  fair.  His  chief 
performance  of  this  year,  ^  Highgate  Fields  during  the  Great 
Fire,^  exemplifies  all  these  attributes ;  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  so  broad  an  atmosphere  of  talent  about  it, 
as  was  impressed  upon  his  last  year’s  picture.  It  is  scarcely  an 
advance ;  though,  it  is  to  be  noted,  it  has  this  merit  of  leaning 
to  more  tangible  human  interest.  The  two  episodes,  made  to 
stand  for  the  general  scene,  are  not  very  essentially  relevant, 
nor  very  succinctly  told ;  nor  with  very  forcible  appropriateness 
of  action  in  some  of  the  characters  engaged  ;  though  others 
again  are  very  striking  and  effective.  Accordantly,  too,  with 
that  deficiency  of  general  power  of  individualization  noticed, 
there  is  some  repetition  of  already  familiar  types. 

F.  Goodall,  an  artist  of  unequal  manifestation,  nor  altogether 
steady  aim,  has  by  no  means  equalled  his  fine  merry-making  of 
the  last  exhibition ;  a  work,  indeed,  in  which  he  far  surpassed  his 
ordinary  self.  It  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frith’s  companion-picture ; 
full  of  incident,  and  tliought,  and  expression.  The  pervading  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  '  Emigrant  Departure,'  as  it  has  been  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  his  performances,  is  not  so  unaffectedly  genuine  and 
healthful.  The  artistic  execution  stands  in  much  the  same 
category.  This,  though  effective  and  forcible,  is  somewhat 
strained  and  laboured.  The  difficulties  in  colour,  moreover,  of 
the  particular  effect  chosen,  are  not  mastered. 
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Apart  from  this  small  body  of  successful,  consistent  workers  : 
in  a  field  affording  full  and  available  scope  for  healthful  exer¬ 
tion, — for  the  reaching  of  expression,  and  action,  and  passion, 
of  humour,  of  poetry ;  stand  such  minor  spirits  of  beauty,  as 
the  academician,  Uwins,  and  his  younger  companion,  R.  M‘Innes. 
To  these,  in  the  aspect  of  subject,  the  less  refined  executive 
artist,  Goodall,  may  well  lead ;  as  fluctuating  between  the  two 
classes ;  not  altogether  sure  of  his  mark,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  his  discourse  is  concerned,  or  in  spirit  constant.  These  two, 
in  their  several  but  analogous  fashions,  are  possessed  of  an 
actual  measure  of  delicate  aspiration  after  beauty,  and  the 
educing  of  sentiment,  in  somewise  falling  within  the  range  of 
the  domestic.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  or  self- 
subsisting  and  consistent,  to  find  vent  in  renderings  of  home¬ 
bred  matter,  or  within  the  working-field  of  home-bred  life  and 
feeling;  demanding  for  its  satisfaction,  the  excitement  of  alien 
influences,  and  the  facility  of  foreign  picturesqueness.  Seeking 
within  one  exclusive  range  for  material,  such  men  will,  in  the 
end, — as  in  fact  it  has  been  seen  with  Uwins, — come  to  be 
absolutely  walled  up  therein,  without  hope  of  release;  and 
more  tangibly  be  betrayed  into  the  weakness,  characteristic  of 
all  secondary  artists,  in  whatever  field,  self-repetition :  that 
perennial  singing  of  the  same  song,  under  many  disguises  and 
various,  beyond  which  very  pure  and  noble  artists  and  poets 
have  never  been  able  to  advance.  The  two  we  are  now  discuss¬ 
ing,  are  men  w'ith  an  individuality  of  their  own  ;  and  capable  of 
expressing  it.  Their  merit  is  not  high ;  yet  it  is  merit. 
Uwins's  vintage  scene  is  a  more  complete  and  articulate  utter¬ 
ance  in  his  characteristic  strain,  than  we  have  of  late  received 
from  him :  having  incident,  and  feeling,  and  characteristi- 
calness;  with  the  artist's  wonted  refinement  of  execution.  To 
be  sure,  these  perfect-profiled  women,  and  these  handsome 
workmen,  are  h\xt  painter^ s  Italian;  not  actual,  God-made,  divine 
suggestions.  Yet  about  the  general  scene  there  floats  an  indi¬ 
vidual  atmosphere ;  an  atmosphere  of  character  and  suggestive¬ 
ness  ;  fresh,  free,  and  truthful-seeming.  In  one  of  the  two 
contributions  of  MTnnes,  Summer’s  Afternoon  on  the 
Lido,'  we  have  infused  more  of  actual  character ;  general  and 
specific.  A  clear  sparkling  joy  freely  runs  through  the  piece ; 
and  marks  it  as  a  whole.  The  rendering  is,  in  fact,  perfect :  as 
of  a  quiet,  retired  merry-making;  after  the  Italian  version. 
There  is  the  impress  of  complete,  unaffected  abandonment  to 
the  innocent  pleasure  of  the  hour,  in  these  careless,  dancing, 
and  sitting,  and  reposing  figures.  In  these  loving  young  ones, 
soine  bashful  and  distant,  others  free  and  confiding,  there  is  a 
delightful  freshness ;  in  .some,  the  piquant  suggestion  of  cha- 
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racter,  or  a  careless  hinting  at  domestic  feeling.  Altogether 
in  this  little  piece,  is  reached  the  very  consummation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  simply  pretty : — of  prettiness  and  something  more ; 
of  prettiness  carried  beyond  itself.  And  genuine  prettiness  is 
something;  far  better  than  false,  ungenuine  strainings  after 
grander  things.  We  are  not  of  those,  that  contemn  the  reapers 
of  the  pretty;  because,  forsooth,  it  is  not  something  else.  If 
thus  much  be  quietly  reached,  not  spasmodically  caricatured,  we 
are  content  with  the  gift — as  far  as  it  goes.  And  nature  justifies 
us.  Every  pleasing  or  stimulative  landscape  scene  does  not  rise 
into  the  beautiful ;  nor  every  suggestive  piece  of  feminine  life. 

At  the  head,  as  regards  seniority,  of  a  class  of  men  working 
in  the  field  of  the  dramatic  and  scenic ;  of  clever  artistic  execu¬ 
tion,  and  of  general  talent,  but  of  not  much  more ;  men  w  ith 
one  eye  to  the  doing  something  good,  and  the  other  to  the  Art 
Union;  stands  an  artist  who  once  promised  better  things,  but 
whom  fortune  has  spoiled,  one  therefore  that  could  not  have 
had  originally  very  much  for  fortune  to  spoil :  Charles  Landseer. 
^  Henrietta  Marians  assisting  at  the  toilette  of  Mile.  Mont- 
pensier,Mvas  not  a  very  important  or  significant  matter;  nor 
one,  through  the  representation  of  wdiich,  much  was  to  be  gained. 
But  it  presented  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  clever  painting  of 
jewels  and  millinery,  and  for  general  elaboration  of  inanities ; 
therefore,  was  adopted.  ‘  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Robber  of 
Hexham,'  offered  more  scope,  though  not  of  a  very  recondite 
kind.  But  this  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  The  neat, 
well  got  up  robber,  w  ith  his  plate  of  *  refreshment,'  is  on  his  knees, 
an  inch  or  two  distant  from  the  queen  ;  but  patiently  waiting 
till  she  shall  have  become  cognizant  of  his  existence.  She,  in¬ 
deed,  looks  over  his  head  very  calmly  and  unmeaningly ;  un¬ 
heeding  him :  evidently,  neither  hungry,  nor  grateful.  The 
general  artistic  workmanship  of  the  associate,  Elmore,  is  not 
only  very  clever,  but  possessed  moreover,  of  life,  and  feeling. 
His  drawing  is  often  graphic  and  effective ;  his  execution  able, 
though  painfully  elaborate  of  surface.  Yet  he  is  but  of  the 
Clever.  He  revels  in  the  scenic;  yet  reaches  not  more  than 
the  striking  and  bustling,  and  the  expression  of  dumb  show. 
Nor  in  his  human  realizations,  can  he  rise  much  above  the 
beauty  of  the  painter's  version  of  the  Barber's  Block;  with 
variations  of  posture  and  incident ;  but  substantial  repetition,  in 
infinitum.  That  repetition  of  favourite  types,  so  common  among 
the  highest  artists,  becomes,  of  course,  very  prominent  in  painters 
of  this  class.  Men  such  as  Egg  and  H.  N.  O'Neill  stand  lower; 
but  within  the  same  range  of  the  Clever :  only  yet  more  fer¬ 
vent  worshippers  of  the  beauty  of  the  Barber’s  Block,  and  the 
expressive  action  of  dumb  show ;  faithful  aspirers  too,  more 
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especially,  the  former,  after  that  finish,  which  rests  in  the  polish 
of  the  surface. 

Among  the  leading,  more  refined  examples  of  this  class, 
Frank  Stone,  it  is  to  be  noted,  has  at  length  emerged  this  year, 
we  hope  finally,  from  within  the  bounds  of  that  pretty  piece  of 
sentiment  on  which  he  has  rung  so  many  changes  ;  like  a  child, 
pleased  with  the  jingling  of  his  new  toy ;  who  is  not  satisfied, 
till  he  has  satiated  himself  with  its  ringing, — and  every  one  else. 
It  is  in  truth  pity,  so  clever  and  fine-handed  an  artist  should 
not  be  more  fertile  in  ideas.  He  has  now,  however,  taken  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  wide  leap  ;  adopting  a  scriptural  rendering, — one,  from 
some  unknown  subtile  influence,  among  the  stock  favourites  in 
the  academv.  His  ‘Christ  and  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,'  is 
according  to  the  artist's  wont,  well  painted ;  though  with  too 
much  obvious  elaboration.  And  there  is  the  suggesting  of  feel¬ 
ing  :  this  again,  fixed  half-way,  amid  elaboration,  rather  than 
developed  into  character.  And  so  the  real  thing  is  not  reached. 
And  anything  less  here  is  not  of  great  worth. 

P.  F.  Poole  is  an  artist,  not  to  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with 
any  of  the  class  last  noticed.  By  subject  and  general  character 
of  working,  he  belongs  to  that  of  such  men  as  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill.  Yet  is  he  this  latter;  not  of  it.  Whether  he  will 

ever  rise  above  the  sphere  of  Talent,  we  know  not.  The  power 
manifested  within  a  certain  mannered  range,  though  great,  is 
rather  purely  artistic, — in  the  secondary  sense, — and  general,  than 
individual  and  specific.  He  has  now  followed  up  his  able,  though 
inadequate  prize  picture  of  the  Westminster  Hall  exhibition,  by 
a  less  pretensions,  half-historic  piece,  falling  more  within  the 
scope  of  his  capability :  the  subject,  Duke  Robert's  first  sight 
of  the  Peasant  Girl  Arlete,  as  with  her  companions,  linen-wash¬ 
ing.  The  drawing  is  very  vigorous ;  the  colouring,  ambitious ; 
full  of  feeling  and  truth  in  parts,  and  efl’ective ;  but  scarce  suc¬ 
cessful  or  truthful  as  a  whole.  The  difficulty  of  the  encompass¬ 
ing  strong  green  of  the  trees,  is  not  altogether  overcome.  The 
group  of  female  figures,  not  indeed  of  the  Barber's  Block  beauty, 
rather  of  an  individual  and  effective,  though  mannered  type, 
savours  too  much  of  one  model ; — as  of  studies  of  the  same  figure, 
in  various  positions,  and  with  various  arrangements  ot  draperies. 
The  general  action  and  particular  attitudes  are  well  conceived ; 
as  far  as  artistic  effect  is  concerned.  Yet  'tis  pity  these  ladies 
are  only  making  believe  to  wash, — and  this,  a  very  slight  make- 
believe, — and  that  there  is  not  given,  more  of  a  suggestion  of  an 
actual  stream.  By  a  ditterent  arrangement  of  the  composition, 
this  might  have  been  eompassed. 

Anotherof  the  successful  Westminster  Hall  compctitors,C.Lucy, 
the  obtaiuer  of  one  of  the  third  class  prizes,  has  contributed  a 
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fellow  to  his  prize  performance ;  in  the  ^  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  confirming  us  in  the  opinion  we  had  formed,  that  on 
the  whole,  this  artist's  pictures  are,  as  yet^  scarcely  fit  subjects  for 
prizes.  The  general  effect  of  the  action  is  as  weak,  as  the 
colouring  itself ;  though  there  be  evinced  a  tendency  to  feeling, 
in  incident  and  action.  Armitage,  again,  all  along  the  trium¬ 
phant  competitor  at  Westminster  Hall,  the  pet  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  fascinating,  ill-conceived  Bottom,  with  the  fairy  dis¬ 
pensers  of  good  things  in  those  venerable  precincts,  has  come 
out  with  great  salience, — of  inefficiency  :  worthy  of  his  alien  stu¬ 
dies  ;  and  affording  a  significant  comment  on  that  uninformed 
mass  of  bad  taste  and  irrelevance,  which  last  year  carried  away 
one  of  the  first  prizes.  Even  the  general  craftsmanly  talent, 
however,  there  put  forth  in  discordant  sort,  is  wanting  in  his 
^Nelson.' 

With  Charles  Landseer,  Elmore,  and  the  others  of  their  class, 
we  entered  on  that  range  of  artists,  by  whom  we  begin  to  find 
disclosed,  somewhat  of  relative  poverty  of  thought,  and  in¬ 
adequacy  of  feeling.  But  with  them,  such  short-comings  are 
united  to  considerable  artistic  power.  In  those  beneath, 
where  the  latter  attribute  becomes  less  obvious  of  manifestation, 
that  measure  of  earnestness,  and  actuality  of  embodiment,  the 
presence  of  such  will  ever,  to  some  superficial  extent,  ensure,  is, 
of  course,  wholly  missed.  With  Lucy,  again,  \ve  enter  upon 
the  more  inartificial  display  in  the  human  realizations,  of  that 
transcendent  neatness,  and  impossible,  and  unamiable  polish  of 
outward  personal  appearance,  into  which,  more  artistically,  such 
men  as  Elmore  are  betrayed ;  but  the  relial  on  w  hich  in  the 
crowd  below,  runs  riot.  The  hair  now  becomes  very  well  oiled, 
and  very  smooth;  skin,  very  clean  and  glossy;  garments,  very  neat 
and  new, — quite  evidently,  fresh  from  the  tailor's.  Work-y-day, 
unstudio-like  realizations  of  externals  belong  indeed,  only  to  the 
highest  artist.  But,  the  lower  we  descend  among  the  clever 
men,  the  more  do  we  find  their  conceptions,  or  the  hintings  of 
conceptions,  which  may  have  visited  them,  spoiled,  through  mis¬ 
directed  care  on  this  head, — excess  of  regard  for  trivial  extrinsic 
matters :  because,  perhaps,  about  higher  matters,  the  painter  may 
be  less  capable  of  caring.  Points  which  should  have  been  sub- 
ordinately  significant,  become  all-engrossing  and  offensive. 

More  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  mere  cleverness  is  afforded, 
within  the  compass  of  the  dramatically-scenic,  than  w  ithin  that 
of  the  purely  domestic.  In  this  latter,  far  higher  requisites 
must  be  called  into  play ;  or  stark  naught,  or  worse  than  naught 
will  be  reached.  By  the  generality  of  the  mediocre  among  our 
exhibitors,  essaying  renderings  falling  within  this  two-fold  cate¬ 
gory,  the  capabilities  of  the  scenic  are  very  judiciously,  the  more 
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commonly  taken  advantage  of.  And,  quite  consistently,  the  efforts 
of  this  class  are  the  more  successful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
very  clever  painting  of  dress  ;  witli  the  occasional  suggestion  of 
incident  and  action.  Of  the  simply  domestic  itself,  too,  gleams 
of  nice  feeling  may,  here  and  there,  be  detected,  in  some  slight, 
unpretensious  performance.  Within  the  range  of  the  ^  historic  ’ 
and  ‘  poetic,^  and  sentimental,  at  the  least  no  larger  a  mass  of 
matter,  wide  of  the  mark,  is  this  year  presented,  than  ordi¬ 
narily  ;  perhaps  not  so  large.  Of  course,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
sufficiency  of  instances,  in  regard  to  would-be  poetical  transla¬ 
tions — the  poet  quoted,  to  give  proof  of  the  painter’s  intention, — 
where  the  'picture  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  not  in  the  exhibition. 
And  there  is  no  lack  of  historical  adaptations,  from  which  it  is 
but  just  to  acknowledge,  there  is  assuredly  experienced  not  the 
remotest  hurtful  touching  of  the  matter  in  hand ;  our  own  pre¬ 
conception  of  the  particular  scene  or  action  remaining  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  uninjured.  But  the  casual  visitor  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  after  excepting  the  dashing  performances — 
it  may  be  in  craftsmanship,  clever,  it  may  be  failures  unredeemed, 
—  of  some  few  veteran  incompetents,  possessing  a  larger  or 
smaller  measure  of  power  of  brush,  and  nothing  more ;  with  a 
few  other  showy,  empty  meretricious  productions  of  successful 
art-union  caterers ;  these  ambitions  essays  are  the  works  of  but 
yet  rudimentary  learners,  the  really,  not  figuratively  young  men 
of  the  academy.  These  are  here  wildly  experimentalizing,  and 
guessing  out  something  to  do ;  feeling  their  way :  some,  to 
ultimate  professional  portrait-painting ;  some  to  drawing-tutor¬ 
ships  ;  some,  to  earning  their  livelihood  in  other  after  modes 
than  that  of  artistic  exertion  at  all ;  some,  to  doing  fine  things 
ill  the  end,  in  this  very  direction  itself, — to  becoming,  after  much 
patient  toil,  and  combat  with  artistic  difficulties,  the  Copes  and 
Pickersgills  of  a  remote  future.  For,  in  fact,  the  rising  men,  it 
has  been  well  said, — those,  that  is,  the  general  public,  begin  to 
know  something  about,  and  become  familiar  with, — in  art  as  in 
literature,  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  steady,  respectable  fathers 
of  families. 

In  their  reading,  our  young  artists  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed 
to  be  slightly  amending.  This  shows  a  tendency  to  become 
more  various.  We  do  not  ourselves  remember  a  single  subject 
from  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,’ nor  more  than  one  from  the 
‘  Sentimental  Journey.*  The  Don  Quixote  episode  of  Dorothea, 
indeed,  is  not  as  yet  forgotten.  And  some  particular  passages 
from  Spenser,  doing  duty  not  only  in  every  year’s  catalogue, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  catalogue,  we  should  conceive,  the 
Messrs.  Clowes  had  up  in  standing  type.  It  is  really  remark¬ 
able,  however, — without  discredit  to  the  artists, — how,  when  a 
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specific  quotation  occurs  to  one,  it  occurs  to  many.  There 
seems  to  hang  a  fatality  about  the  matter.  The  passage  from 
Wordsworth,  for  instance,  on  which  Leslie  founds  his  new 
poem,  meets  us  again  at  No.  452  in  the  catalogue,  of  which  the 
canvass  realization,  we  regret  to  say,  continues  yet  unknown 
to  us. 

Of  the  remaining  features  of  the  exhibition — landscape,  por¬ 
trait,  sculpture — we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak ;  nor, 
of  the  two  latter,  is  much  speech  needed,  save  it  were  in  the  way 
of  homily  and  exhortation.  Of  landscape — as  a  matter  of  which 
the  due  consideration  is  somewhat  neglected,  both  by  the  hang- 
ing  committee  and  the  generality  of  visitors — we  fain  would 
have  had  something  to  say ;  more  especially  about  those  minor 
landscapists,  whose  performances  mostly  adorn  the  floor, 
and  sometimes  the  ceiling.  By  these,  a  considerable  stock 
of  nature-truth  is  annually  contributed.  Not,  however,  hjiving 
the  scope  to  treat  on  this  matter  of  landscape  adequately ;  com- 
mensurately  with  its  interest  and  importance,  or  the  occasion 
offered  by  it  for  thought,  we  will  not  discuss  it  at  all.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  as  commonly,  the  performances  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  average 
mass  of  those,  where  human  nature  is  made  the  basis  of  exertion ; 
inasmuch  as  the  task,  in  the  former  case,  the  generality  set  them¬ 
selves,  of  honest,  unpretensious  nature-rendering,  is  the  more 
consistent  and  attainable.  From  the  thoughtful,  informing 
landscapists — the  nature-/ as  well  as  Tenderers — there  is 
no  such  richness  of  display  as  in  years  past.  Turner  is  no 
longer  an  exhibitor.  Some  of  the  great  are  no  longer  livers 
among  us.  And  now  that  we  have  them  not,  Stanfield  excepted, 
it  does  not  seem  very  obvious,  who  will  be  the  men  to  supply  the 
place  of  these  leading  minds;  though  there  be  fine  secondary 
spirits  working  in  full  vigour  in  this  field;  among  these, one  or  two, 
who  of  late  have  risen  to  high  notice  and  regard,  and  worthily. 

On  the  w  hole,  then,  in  a  walk  through  our  chief  exhibition, 
something  by  the  general  observer  is  to  be  received — something 
of  actual  elevation,  or  of  suggestiveness  of  mentjil  action — some¬ 
thing  of  thought,  of  feeling ;  some  profit  for  all.  And  it  w  ere  well, 
did  he  visit  with  the  end  of  deriving  thus  much,  rather  than  with 
that  other,  common,  of  satiating  an  empty  curiosity.  That 
thought,  indirectly  to  be  excited  by  all  art  manifestations  in  the 
minds  of  the  few',  conversant  with  art’s  requirements,  and  solicit¬ 
ous  for  their  living  fulfilment,  is  not  so  open  a  field  for  all.  But 
thought  direct  is,  by  those  of  accessible,  simple  mind,  and  hearts 
sensitive  to  beauty  and  the  natural  language  of  art,  to  be  received 
from  every  actual  realization  of  such  life.  The  English  school-y- 
deficient  in  the  mass,  though  not  as  individuals  are  regarded,  m 
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some  leading  artistic  requirements,  and  in  some  directions  cha¬ 
racterized  on  the  whole  but  by  emptiness  and  inanity, — has  yet 
generally,  as  represented  by  a  few  of  its  workings,  been  more 
pregnant  with  thought^  than  any  other  modern  school.  In  some 
among  these  latest  of  its  productions  already  noticed,  this  cha¬ 
racter  is  well  sustained.  To  those,  indeed, — and  they  are  many, 
and  wholly  without  the  pale  of  the  thoughtless  and  obtuse  of 
being, — to  those,  by  nature  incompetent  to  the  reception  of  the 
influences,  ranking  among  the  most  ennobling  of  humanity,  with 
their  resultant  profit  and  delight,  included  within  the  range  of 
art-developments,  developments  having  their  ground  in  natureand 
its  manifestations,  concluding  with  nature  and  its  appeals,  con¬ 
ventional  only  in  form, —  to  those,  we  cannot  promise  such  thought 
from  this  source.  To  all  else,  more  fortunate  of  original  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  habits  acquired,  and  not  factitiously  reduced  to  a  stupid, 
irreverent  self  sufficiency,  and  tacit  callousness  of  apprehension, 
wc  can.  And  it  is  such  openness  to  the  receiving  of  art-influ¬ 
ences,  art-thought,  art-feeling,  we  would  wish  to  see  growing  up 
among  us.  Let  there  be  reverence  for  art  in  its  higher,  living 
realizations — consideration  for  the  mere  attempts  and  blind  striv¬ 
ings.  For  a  large  mass  of  the  productions  of  our  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions,  some  can  find  no  better  criticism,  than  a  passing  laugh. 
Much,  perhaps,  is  worthy  of  nothing  better — rather,  of  something 
worse.  But  the  general  application  of  the  test  is  in  the  last  degree 
dangerous.  The  best  of  us  are  open  to  strictures  on  this  head. 
The  mood  is  catching ;  the  trick  is  easy ;  the  apprehended  failure, 
it  may  be,  so  tangible.  And  yet  often,  more  thought  and  intel¬ 
lectual  labour  have  been  expended  on  tlie  production  laughed  at, 
than  hundreds  of  those  laughing,  during  their  entire  lives,  have 
in  au  abstract  way,  been  guilty  of. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  wci-umversal  in  any  of  its  manifes¬ 
tations — poetic,  plastic,  articulate, — is  not  restricted  in  its  appeals 
— is  not  the  vain  heir-loom  of  the  idler,  the  voluptuous,  the 
frivolous,  the  technically  schooled ;  but  the  common  broad  herit¬ 
age  of  all,  of  all  willing  to  enter  and  take  possession  :  more 
especially,  of  all,  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  elevated  seekings. 
By  these  latter,  alone,  it  is  to  be  profitably  cultured,  and  turned 
to  highest  account.  In  the  hands  of  those  others,  it  will  become 
'  but  a  showy,  glittering  pleasure-ground  ;  full  of  fair-seeming 
growths,  but  unsalutary,  or  noxious.  In  the  hands  of  these,  it 
will  bear  noble,  healthful  fruits ;  and  a  yet  higher,  fresher,  freer 
beauty  therewith  be  reached.  Moreover,  art-/brwtf/ire,  though 
in  itself  and  its  specific  realizations  the  most  determinate,  is,  in 
its  attendant  action  and  bearings,  of  all  art-manifestations,  one 
among  the  most  indeterminate,  and  large  of  speech;  allowing 
the  fullest  scope  for  free  profitable  assimilation  by  the  receiver. 
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It  is  essentially,  in  spirit,  of  no  one  creed,  of  no  one  sect ;  how* 
ever  much  some  among  its  past  manifestations  may  have  been 
influenced  by  creeds,  in  form.  Serious  thought  and  elevated 
influences  are  to  be  gathered  by  all,  husbanded  by  all ;  wilh 
individual  liberty  of  interpretation  and  appliance. 


Art.  III. — The  History  of  Auricular  Confession.  By  Count  C.  P.  de 
Lasteyrie.  Translated  under  the  Author’s  Special  Sanction.  By 
Chas.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  Brevete  of  the  University  of  France. 
Two  vols.  London:  R.  Bentley.  1848. 

The  noble  author  of  this  remarkable  work  seems  not  to  have 
escaped  the  errors  of  Pantheism,  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
He  does  not  reject  Christianity,  but  regards  it  as  the  best  of 
*  revealed  religions,^  placing  its  principles  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  Romanism.  We  are  sorry  that  a  man  of  such 
venerable  age  and  large  experience,  who  has  evidently  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  to  religious  investigations,  which  he 
has  pursued  with  a  good  moral  purpose,  has  not  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Christianity  is  the  revealed  religion,  and  that 
the  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  God  has  inspired.  The  Old 
Testament  is  treated  by  him  with  little  reverence ;  for  he  speaks 
of  Isaiah  rejecting  the  dogmas  of  Moses.  These  sceptical  sen¬ 
timents  are  contained  only  in  a  few  allusions,  chiefly  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  pages.  We  feel  bound  to  refer  to  them,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  disapprobation,  but  also  that  the 
reader  may  be  aware  of  the  position  of  the  author,  and  see  that 
it  is  no  ordinary  work  of  controversy  he  is  called  upon  to  con¬ 
sider — no  professional  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  the  papal 
system,  to  which  protestant  prejudice  might  impart  undue  aspe¬ 
rity,  or  a  misleading  bias. 

We  do  not  perceive  in  these  volumes  traces  of  the  artistic 
hand  of  a  Michelet  or  a  Guinet.  The  materials  are  badly 
arranged  and  loosely  put  together.  But  they  are  valuable,  the 
result  of  much  careful  and  honest  examination.  We  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  those  works  which  the  revival  of 
popery,  and  the  arts  of  Jesuitism,  have  lately  called  forth  in 
France.  It  furnishes  a  seasonable  counteraction  to  the  insidi¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  progress,  to  the  bold  and  arrogant  preten¬ 
sions  of  Romanism,  which  every  man  is  bound  to  expose  and 
resist,  as  he  values  the  welfare,  present  and  future,  of  his 
fellows.  Facts,  the  indubitable  facts  of  history,  are  among  the 
best  weapons  he  can  use  for  this  purpose.  An  appeal  to  ^fruits 
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is  a  most  convincing  argument,  when  applied  to  systems,  as  well 
as  to  persons. 

With  the  development  of  the  apostacy,  came  the  prevalence  of 
Auricular  Confession.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  catholic  sys¬ 
tem— the  source  of  its  energies, — its  confidence,  and  influence. 
Catholics  boast  of  its  power  in  regulating  the  unruly  passions  of 
men — in  restraining  from  vice,  in  subduing  and  reforming  the 
impenitent,  and  bringing  wanderers  back  to  the  paths  of  recti¬ 
tude  and  the  favour  of  God.  For  a  thousand  years  it  prevailed 
more  or  less  over  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  Its  force  has 
been  exerted  under  every  possible  advantage.  It  has  reigned 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  and  been  backed  by  all  the 
powers  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  assumed  sanctions  of  heaven, 
in  which  its  subjects  have  firmly  believed.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  most  ample  means  of  judging  of  its  effects  on  mankind,  reli¬ 
giously,  morally,  and  politically  considered. 

Fifty  years  ago  very  few  in  France  went  to  confession.  But 
Napoleon  and  his  successors  down  to  the  present  time,  '  having 
considered  it  their  interest  to  restore,  not  the  sentiments  of  a 
rational  and  evangelical  religion,  but  the  mechanical  and  super¬ 
stitious  practices  of  the  ancien  regime^  the  result  has  been 
among  many  persons,  a  factitious  opinion  which  has  brought 
confession  into  vogue,  without  however,  their  believing  in  it  or 
practising  it.'  But  the  friends  of  truth  in  that  country,  we  are 
assured,  feel  bound  to  contend  against  it  as  contrary  to  true 
religion,  intellectual  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
In  doing  this  they  prove  that  it  has  generated  fanaticism,  fos¬ 
tered  vice,  given  impunity  to  crime,  ministered  to  the  lusts  of 
despotism,  perverted  morality,  and  fearfully  abused  Chris¬ 
tianity  : — 

*To  know,*  says  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  *  wbat  are  the  pretended  results 
of  confession,  it  is  proper  to  examine  whether  any  improvement  has  been 
effected  since  it  has  come  into  more  general  use,  especially  among  those 
who  are  its  defenders.  Have  the  despotism  of  princes,  the  servility  and 
avidity  of  courtiers  and  public  functionaries,  the  corruption  and  even 
the  venality  of  legislators,  the  rapacity  of  monied  men  and  monopolists, 
dishonesty  in  commerce,  and  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  disappeared,  or 
even  diminished  in  any  sensible  degree  ?  Far  otherwise  ;  we  perceive 
a  recrudescence  evervwhere,  especially  since  material  interests  have 
been  almost  officially  substituted  for  morality,  and  corruption  has 
become  a  principle  of  state.  It  is,  then,  to  cheat  the  people  that  they 
speak  in  one  manner  and  act  in  another.  Do  w’e  ever  see  priests  openly 
attacking  the  misdeeds  of  those  who  go  in  crowds  to  applaud  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  pastoral  zeal,  and  fling  themselves  at  their  feet  in  a  con¬ 
fessional  ?  No ;  they  must  treat  gently  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
wink  at  the  laxity  of  their  morals,  and  maintain  the  old  adage,  *  non 
caste,  sed  caute,*  and  they  must  absolve  them  every  day,  notwithstanding 
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their  persevering  in  their  sins.  Such  are  the  results  of  this  confession, 
so  useful  and  so  necessary  for  salvation  !’ — p.  xiii. 

In  his  preliminary  observations,  our  author  ably  defends  him- 
self  against  the  objection  made  by  the  fastidious,  that  scan¬ 
dalous  facts  ought  not  to  be  published,  and  he  thus  turns  the 
tables  against  the  objectors  ; — 

‘  There  is  another  kind  of  scandal  which  has  latterly  excited  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  public,  that  occasioned  by  priests,  monks,  and  even 
bishops,  who  have  exposed  in  works  on  morality  and  theology,  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  seminarists,  all  the  lewdntss  that  the  most  licenti¬ 
ous  and  audacious  casuists  have  imagined,  to  guide  young  seminarists  in 
the  practice  of  confession.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  too  indignant,  when 
we  see  that  these  works  are  intended  for  the  instruction  of  some  50,000 
priests  or  monks,  who  may  daily  propagate,  in  every  part  of  France, 
ideas  and  practices  of  unparalleled  depravity.  Such  great  evils  require 
strong  remedies.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  accuse  vaguely,  by  insinuated 
and  deprecatory  charges,  to  make  the  public  feel  all  the  seriousness  of 
the  evil.  We  must  state,  in  textual  terms,  as  far  as  decency,  outraged  by 
these  authors,  allows,  the  maxims  professed  in  their  works,  whatever  be 
our  repugnance.* — p.  xvii. 

The  history  of  confession  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
seems  to  have  accompained  religion  in  every  land.  Wherever  a 
supreme  Ruler  was  recoguised,  his  justice  was  dreaded ;  and 
the  conscience  sought  to  disburden  itself  of  guilt,  and  to  escape 
from  the  agonies  of  remorse  by  confession  to  the  offended 
power. 

Confession  thus  regarded,  seems  to  be  a  dictate  of  natural 
religion.  The  nature  of  sin  was  pretty  accurately  defined  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  made  it  to  consist  in  the  violation 
of  the  Divine  law  by  thought,  word,  or  deed.  But  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  culpability  was  ascribed  to  it  in  different  religions, 
according  to  the  spirit,  prejudices,  or  errors  of  the  founders,  or 
the  craft  of  the  priesthood,  who  delighted  in  loading  the  con¬ 
science  with  ceremonial  offences,  in  order  to  increase  the  demand 
for  1  heir  tranquiliziug  agency.  The  priests  of  all  false  religious 
have  invariably  placed  the  violation  of  their  own  arbitrary  enact¬ 
ments  above  the  weightiest  matters  of  the  eternal  law  of  God. 
Tliey  have  cunningly  played  upon  the  human  heart,  distressed 
with  the  sense  of  responsibi.ity  and  the  dread  of  retribution, 
and  perverted  to  their  own  aggrandizement  what  was  seen  to 
be  a  great  w  ant  of  our  nature. 

lienee  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  expiation  for  sin  (bor¬ 
rowed,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  God's  revelation  to  our  first 
parents)  which  pervades  the  systems  of  Brahma  and  Zoroaster. 
The  disciples  of  the  former  carried  their  bodily  mortifications  to 
a  degree  of  shocking  extravagance,  furnishing  unapproachable 
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models  of  ascetic  perfection  to  the  wildest  anchorites  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  The  latter  was  far  more  sober  and  rational  in  his  teach¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,  and  paid  more  regard  to  the  appropriate 
means  of  moral  reformation.  The  ideas  of  the  Pythagoreans 
approached  still  nearer  to  the  true  doctrine  of  repentance,  as 
laid  down  in  the  gospel.  '  For  this  reason,^  says  Pythagoras, 
*  we  must  endeavour  in  all  things  not  to  sin,  and  when  we  have 
sinned,  we  must  run  to  meet  the  penalty,  as  the  only  remedy 
for  our  faults,  by  correcting  our  temerity  and  folly  with  the 
salutary  help  of  prudence  and  reason  ;  for  after  we  have  fallen 
from  our  state  of  iunocency  by  sin,  we  recover  it  by  repent¬ 
ance,  and  the  good  use  we  make  of  the  penance  with  which 
God  chastens  us  in  order  to  restore  us.  With  this  agrees  the 
teaching  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  as  well  as  other  philosophers 
of  antiquity. 

The  pagan  priesthoods  of  the  West,  traded  like  those  of  the 
East,  in  the  fears  of  the  guilty  conscience,  and  built  up  for 
themselves  a  tremendous  powder  over  the  human  mind,  by  under¬ 
taking  the  office  of  mediators,  and  assuming  to  be  the  heaven-* 
appointed  dispensers  of  pardon.  Many  of  their  worst  maxims 
and  practices  w^ere  embraced  in  the  system  of  modern  Romanism. 
Auricular  confession,  in  speeial  cases,  was  not  unknown  to  them. 
It  was  established  early  in  the  East,  the  native  region  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  roost  of  its  abuses,  and  thence  travelled  to  Europe. 
Turpin,  in  his  Histoire  de  Siam,  relates  that  it  existed  there. 
‘The  Tolapoin  hierarchy,^  he  says,  ‘  seems  as  if  it  had  taken  ours 
for  a  model.  Their  priests  have  preserved  auricular  confession, 
which  was  never  practised  among  the  early  Christians.  On 
certain  days  they  approach  his  ear,  to  make  an  avowal  of  their 
faults  or  weaknesses.  Accordingly  they  are  not  surprised  that 
Christians  admit  auricular  confession ;  but  they  cannot  conceive 
how  women  can  confide  the  secret  of  their  fall  to  men,  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  prevaricat¬ 
ing  from  the  truth  through  modesty.^ 

‘  The  Abbe  Dubois,  who  gave  a  few  years  ago  a  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  institutions  of  the  Indians,  relates  different  manners 
and  practices,  by  which  those  people  obtain  the  remission  of 
their  sins.  The  Gourons,  who  are  the  directors  of  their  con¬ 
sciences,  can  remit  all  the  sins  of  those  who,  after  falling  pros¬ 
trate  before  them,  receive  their  benediction,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  absolution  of  our  Roman  catholic  priests.  The  Indians 
have  a  great  number  of  prayers,  the  recitation  of  which,  more  or 
less  frequently  repeated,  effaces  their  sins.  Lustral  water, 
prepared  by  certain  ceremonies,  also  blots  out  impurity  and 
sins."— p.  38. 

.  The  Sad-Der,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Parsees,  says  regarding 
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him  who  has  eaten  human  flesh,  ^  He  must  go  and  cast  himself 
at  the  feet  of  a  doctor  (priest),  and  intreat  him  to  recite  in  his 
favour  the  penitential  prayer,  and  give  him  absolution  of  his  sin. 
The  priest  whispers  into  his  ear  the  following  words  : — ^  O  Lord, 
forgive  him  all  his  sins,  all  his  misdeeds,  all  his  negligences.’ 

^  Religion  commands  that  every  day,  as  soon  as  light  begins  to 
dawn,  the  priest  shall  make  to  God  certain  oblations  for  all  the 
sins  you  have  committed,  and  that  you  yourself  shall  also  per¬ 
form  that  duty.’  Lastly,  to  complete  the  parallel  with  popery, 
a  sovereign  pontiff,  summits  pontifex,  has  the  power  of  shutting 
and  opening  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  this  power  he  receives 
from  God.’ — p.  40.  There  are  specific  institutions  in  this  sacred 
book  regarding  the  duty  of  confession,  which  are  almost  word 
for  word  identical  with  those  given  in  Roman  catholic  books  of 
devotion. 

Confession  at  the  point  of  death  is  practised  even  now  among 
the  Parsis  or  Guebres,  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Zoroaster.  'When  they  are  sick,’  says  Tavernier, 
'they  call  for  their  priests,  to  whom  they  make  a  kind  of  con¬ 
fession,  and  the  priests  order  them  to  do  alms  and  other  good 
works  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins.’ 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Boudhists  formally  prescribe  confes¬ 
sion  as  a  religious  dogma.  In  Thibet,  the  clergy,  and  almost 
all  the  laity  choose  a  lama,  or  spiritual  father,  and  they  accuse 
themselves  before  him  in  a  general  manner  of  their  sins,  and 
receive  absolution  from  him.  According  to  the  Spanish  his¬ 
torians,  there  existed  among  the  natives  of  Peru,  a  form  of  con¬ 
fession  which  differed  from  that  of  the  catholics,  only  in  not 
requiring  the  avowal  of  sinful  thoughts.  '  It  is  very  remarkable,’ 
says  the  author,  'to  find  confession  established,  with  only  a 
slight  modification  in  form,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
even  in  places  which  have  had  no  relation  or  communication 
with  each  other.’ 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Confession  is  a  duty  dic¬ 
tated  by  reason  itself.  It  is  the  act  of  a  noble  mind,  which 
abhors  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  The  consciousness  of  guilt, 
accompanied  by  true  sorrow  and  a  desire  for  amendment,  natu¬ 
rally  prompts  an  ingenuous  confession,  and  an  intense  anxiety 
for  pardon.  Besides  this,  the  society  of  which  the  offender  is  a 
member,  which  is  compromised  and  scandalised  by  his  conduct, 
properly  demands  reparation,  and  a  pubhc  acknowledgment  of 
the  injury  done. 

Accordingly,  this  public  confession  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of 
the  discipline  of  the  primitive  churches.  Members  whose  crimes 
were  known  to  the  public,  went  and  accused  themselves  in  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful.  They  there  testified  their.repentance. 
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and  asked  for  pardon,  which  was  granted  to  them  after  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  penance  imposed  by  the  elders,  overseers,  or 
bishops,  with  the  formula  of  a  few  words,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands. 

As  the  churches  departed  from  their  primitive  simplicity,  and 
imbibed  more  of  the  ascetic  spirit  from  the  systems  of  oriental 
philosophy,  this  penance  became  more  severe  and  extravagant. 
The  penitents  stood  under  the  church  porches  in  an  humble  pos¬ 
ture,  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  They  groaned  aloud, 
imploring  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  the  indulgence  and 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  They  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
smote  their  breasts,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  bishops.  The 
period  of  penance  being  ended,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
church,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the  elders,  the  widows, 
and  all  the  people,  they  again  manifested  their  regret  for  their 
transgressions,  and  recommended  themselves  to  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful. 

The  remission  of  sin  thus  granted,  was  not  designed  to  affect 
the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  God,  but  to  the  church.  The  early 
fathers  had  no  idea  of  usurping  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace ; 
for  many  centuries  they  taught  the  doctrine  that  none  could 
forgive  sins  but  God  only,  and  that  to  him  alone  confession 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  his  pardon — confession  to  men* 
being  demanded  only  when  the  publicity  of  the  offence  brought 
scandal  on  the  church. 

^  I  do  not  require  you,^  says  Clirysostom,  ^  to  make  a  show  of 
your  sins  and  reveal  them  to  men.  Search  your  own  consci¬ 
ence  and  lay  bare  its  recesses  to  God.  Why  are  you  ashamed, 
and  do  you  blush  to  confess  your  sins  ?  Is  it  before  a  man  who 
will  despise  you  ?  Before  an  inferior  who  will  divulge  them  ? 
It  is  to  your  master,  who  takes  care  of  you  and  cures  your  evils.^ 
He  represents  God  as  saying,  ^  Discover  to  me  alone  your  trans¬ 
gressions,  so  that  I  may  remedy  them,  and  you  may  be  cured.^ 
Hilary  and  Basil  teach  that  we  must  confess  to  none  but  God. 
The  latter  says,  *  if  the  power  of  remitting  sins  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  no  one,  as  is  certain,  God  alone  can  remit  them.^ 
'Who,^  asks  Tertullian,  ^remits  sins  but  God  alone Ambrose 
well  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  early  church  on  this  subject. 
'  Men  lend  their  ministry  in  the  remission  of  sins,  but  not  as 
having  a  right  to  absolve.  They  pray,  and  God  pardons.^ 

These  views  prevailed  more  or  less  down  to  the  time  of  Inno¬ 
cent  HI.  ^  How  does  it  happen  that  we  find  no  mention  of 
auricular  confession  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  nor  in  those  writings  relative  to  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church ;  whereas 
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since  Innocent  iii.,  there  are  scarcely  any  that  do  not  speak  of 
this  confession^  and  recommend  it  as  a  Divine  institution  ?  We 
see  no  where  that,  in  the  peril  of  death  or  in  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  they  ever  had  recourse  to  confession,  as  was  the  case 
according  to  this  institution,  and  as  we  find  numerous  instances 
of  it,  especially  in  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries.’ — i.  p.  87. 

Public  confession  w’as  preserved  till  the  church  became  too 
corrupt  to  endure  it.  A  deacon,  named  Nectarius,  having  con- 
fessed  publicly  an  intrigue  he  had  with  a  Roman  lady,  occasioned 
such  scandal,  that  the  clergy,  to  avoid  in  future  the  discredit 
which  such  avowals  might  bring  upon  them,  abolished  public 
confession.  Another  reason  was  the  fear  of  scaring  away  from 
the  church  multitudes,  who  would  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  exposure.  ^  The  sins  of  those  who  come  forward  for 
penance,’  says  St.  Leo,  ^  are  not  always  of  a  nature  not  to  dread 
publicity.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  aside  this  custom,  which 
cannot  on  this  account  be  approved  of,  in  order  not  to  drive 
away  a  great  many  persons  who  blush  to  avow  their  faults,  or 
who  fear  to  untold  their  conduct  to  their  enemies,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  (Epist.  80,  ad  Episc. 
Campgn.) 

In  those  times,  monks  confessed  their  faults  to  one  another, 
after  the  manner  ordered  by  the  apostle  James.  There  was 
seldom  a  priest  in  the  monasteries.  ^  The  Pauls,  Antonies, 
Hilarious,  Ambroses,  Chrysostoms,  Jeromes,  and  Augustines, 
never  went  to  confess  at  the  feet  of  a  priest.’ 

The  nuns  had  a  similar  practice  among  themselves,  and  the 
abbesses  formally  gave  absolution,  with  imposition  of  hands. 
They  went  even  so  far  as  to  absolve  men,  an  usurpation  which 
was  forbidden  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne : — '  We  have  been 
informed  that  certain  abbesses,  contrarv  to  the  usage  of  the 
holy  church,  bless,  impose  hands,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  heads  of  men,  and  that  they  give  the  veil  to  vir¬ 
gins,  wich  the  sacerdotal  benediction.  Know  most  holy  fathers, 
that  vou  ought  each  of  you  in  your  parish  to  forbid  it.’ — 
(Cap.*  76,  hb.  1.) 

A  council  held  at  Paris  in  824,  complains  that  women  gave 
the  communion  to  the  people.  The  assumption  of  such  func¬ 
tions  by  the  female  sex  in  those  times,  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
when  we  find  five  abbesses  sitting  in  the  council  of  Beacons- 
field,  in  England,  in  694,  and  put  on  the  same  footing  as  eccle¬ 
siastics  ;  when  the  abbesses  of  Fontevrault,  or  Remirement  had 
ecclesiastical  privileges  ;  when  the  nun  of  Las  Hualgas,  in  the 
city  of  Burgos,  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  twelve  con¬ 
vents  and  fifty  villages,  and  took  upon  herself  to  assemble 
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synods,  to  preach,  and  to  confess.  Some  of  them  appointed 
delegates  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  nuns,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  cases  of  conscience,  like  the  bishops. 

This  usage  continued  so  long,  that  we  find  it  prohibited  by 
Innocent  iii.,  who  finally  established  auricular  confession. 
The  reason  he  assigns  for  tlie  prohibition  is,  that  the  holy  virgin 
never  lieard  confession  or  administered  the  sacraments  I  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  casuists  of  the  middle  ages,  daid  down  the 
same  principle  regarding  confession  and  baptism,  namely,  that 
a  layman,  or  even  a  woman,  might  absolve  the  dying,  if  no  priest 
could  be  had. 

‘The  custom  of  confession  between  laymen,  was  perpetuated  and  ex¬ 
isted  in  some  churches  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  spite  of  the  councils  and  the  order  of  popes  and  bishops. 
In  vain  was  it  prohibited  by  Paul  iv.  in  1595,  and  by  Gregory  xiii.  in 
1574  ;  since  Clement  viii.  was  obliged  to  reiterate  the  same  prohibition, 
in  a  bull  published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  bull  he 
thus  invokes  the  arms  of  the  inquisition,  to  abolish  the  last  remnant  of 
the  people’s  priesthood  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

‘  *  We  decree  by  this  institution,  to  be  for  ever  valid,  that  whosever 
shall  be  found  to  have  celebrated  mass,  or  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confession,  without  having  been  promoted  to  the  sacred  order  of  the 
priesthood,  be  immediately  given  up  by  the  judges  of  the  holy  inquisi¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  to  the  civil  power,  in  order  that 
the  secular  judges  may  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  he  deserves.* — 
Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

The  church  of  Rome  delights  iu  the  exercise  of  her  spiritual 
power,  and  the  infliction  of  eternal  vengeance.  She  is  con¬ 
tinually  brandishing  the  spiritual  sword  ;  and  yet  no  church  has 
been  so  often  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  civil  powers,  to  give 
effect  to  her  authority.  She  has  great  faith  in  carnal  weapons, 
and  instead  of  ruling  the  body  through  the  mind,  she  would 
subjugate  the  conscience  by  physical  force.  Fleury  laments  the 
loss  of  the  primitive  discipline,  which,  without  aid  from  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  kept  proud  men  in  penance  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  for  a  single  sin,  exposed  to  public  contempt,  prostrate  on 
the  church  floor,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  etc.  These  humiliations 
would  not  be  endured  by  the  savages  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
others  were  substituted,  more  accordant  with  the  temper  of  the 
times.  The  monks,  unable  by  ordinary  means  to  keep  their 
rebellious  bodies  under,  had  recourse  to  flagellation.  Debarred 
from  all  useful  exertions,  from  all  the  fields  where  charity  might 
exert  her  purifying  influence,  they  made  violent  efforts  to  sub¬ 
due  the  pent  up  energies  of  their  perverted  nature.  Hence  the 
rod  became  in  their  estimation,  the  most  effective  means  of 
grace.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  practice  became  general 
VOL.  XXIII.  DD*D 
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since  Innocent  iii.,  there  are  scarcely  any  that  do  not  speak  of 
this  confession;  and  recommend  it  as  a  Divine  institution  ?  We 
see  no  where  that,  in  the  peril  of  death  or  in  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  they  ever  had  recourse  to  confession,  as  was  the  case 
according  to  this  institution,  and  as  we  find  numerous  instances 
of  it,  especially  in  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries.’ — i.  p.  87. 

Public  confession  was  preserved  till  the  church  became  too 
corrupt  to  endure  it.  A  deacon,  named  Nectarius,  having  con¬ 
fessed  publicly  an  intrigue  he  had  with  a  Roman  lady,  occasioned 
such  scandal,  that  the  clergy,  to  avoid  in  future  the  discredit 
which  such  avowals  might  bring  upon  them,  abolished  public 
confession.  Another  reason  was  the  fear  of  scaring  away  from 
the  church  multitudes,  who  would  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  exposure.  ^  The  sins  of  those  who  come  forward  for 
penance,’  says  St.  Leo,  *  are  not  always  of  a  nature  not  to  dread 
publicity.  We  must,  therefore,  lay  aside  this  custom,  which 
cannot  on  this  account  be  approved  of,  in  order  not  to  drive 
away  a  great  many  persons  who  blush  to  avow  their  faults,  or 
who  fear  to  unfold  their  conduct  to  their  enemies,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  (Epist.  80,  ad  Episc. 
Campgn.) 

In  those  times,  monks  confessed  their  faults  to  one  another, 
after  the  manner  ordered  by  the  apostle  James.  There  was 
seldom  a  priest  in  the  monasteries.  '  The  Pauls,  Antonies, 
Hilarious,  Ambroses,  Chrysostoms,  Jeromes,  and  Augustines, 
never  went  to  confess  at  the  feet  of  a  priest.’ 

The  nuns  had  a  similar  practice  among  themselves,  and  the 
abbesses  formally  gave  absolution,  with  imposition  of  hands. 
They  went  even  so  far  as  to  absolve  men,  an  usurpation  which 
was  forbidden  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne : — *  We  have  been 
informed  that  certain  abbesses,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
holy  church,  bless,  impose  hands,  and  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  heads  of  men,  and  that  they  give  the  veil  to  vir¬ 
gins,  wich  the  sacerdotal  benediction.  Know  most  holy  fathers, 
that  you  ought  each  of  you  in  your  parish  to  forbid  it.’ — 
(Cap.  70,  hb.  1.) 

A  council  held  at  Paris  in  824,  complains  that  women  gave 
the  communion  to  the  people.  The  assumption  of  such  func¬ 
tions  by  the  female  sex  in  those  times,  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
when  we  find  five  abbesses  sitting  in  the  council  of  Beacons- 
field,  in  England,  in  694,  and  put  on  the  same  footing  as  eccle¬ 
siastics  ;  when  the  abbesses  of  Fontevrault,  or  Remireraent  had 
ecclesiastical  privileges ;  when  the  nun  of  Las  Hualgas,  in  the 
city  of  Burgos,  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  twelve  con¬ 
vents  and  fifty  villages,  and  took  upon  herself  to  assemble 
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sviiods,  to  preach,  and  to  confess.  Some  of  them  appointed 
delegates  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  nuns,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  cases  of  conscience,  like  the  bishops. 

This  usage  continued  so  long,  that  we  find  it  prohibited  by 
Innocent  iii.,  who  finally  established  auricular  confession. 
The  reason  he  assigns  for  the  prohibition  is,  that  the  holy  virgin 
never  heard  confession  or  administered  the  sacraments  !  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  casuists  of  the  middle  ages,  daid  down  the 
same  principle  regarding  confession  and  baptism,  namely,  that 
a  layman,  or  even  a  woman,  might  absolve  the  dying,  if  no  priest 
could  be  had. 

‘The  custom  of  confession  between  laymen,  was  perpetuated  and  ex¬ 
isted  in  some  churches  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  spite  of  the  councils  and  the  order  of  popes  and  bishops. 
In  vain  was  it  prohibited  by  Paul  iv.  in  1595,  and  by  Gregory  xiii.  in 
1574  ;  since  Clement  viii.  was  obliged  to  reiterate  the  same  prohibition, 
in  a  bull  published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  bull  he 
thus  invokes  the  arms  of  the  inquisition,  to  abolish  the  last  remnant  of 
the  people’s  priesthood  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

‘  ‘  We  decree  by  this  institution,  to  be  for  ever  valid,  that  whosever 
shall  be  found  to  have  celebrated  mass,  or  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confession,  without  having  been  promoted  to  the  sacred  order  of  the 
priesthood,  be  immediately  given  up  by  the  judges  of  the  holy  inquisi¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  to  the  civil  power,  in  order  that 
the  secular  judges  may  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment  he  deserves.* — 
Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

The  church  of  Rome  delights  iu  the  exercise  of  her  spiritual 
power,  and  the  infliction  of  eternal  vengeance.  She  is  con¬ 
tinually  brandishing  the  spiritual  sword ;  and  yet  no  church  has 
been  so  often  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  civil  powers,  to  give 
eflfcct  to  her  authority.  She  has  great  faith  in  carnal  weapons, 
and  instead  of  ruling  the  body  through  the  mind,  she  would 
subjugate  the  conscience  by  physical  force.  Fleury  laments  the 
loss  of  the  primitive  discipline,  which,  without  aid  from  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  kept  proud  men  in  penance  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  for  a  single  sin,  exposed  to  public  contempt,  prostrjite  on 
the  church  floor,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  etc.  These  humiliations 
would  not  be  endured  by  the  savages  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
others  were  substituted,  more  accordant  with  the  temper  of  the 
times.  The  monks,  unable  by  ordinary  means  to  keep  their 
rebellious  bodies  under,  had  recourse  to  flagellation.  Debarred 
from  all  useful  exertions,  from  all  the  fields  where  charity  might 
exert  her  purifying  influence,  they  made  violent  efforts  to  sub¬ 
due  the  pent  up  energies  of  their  perverted  nature.  Hence  the 
rod  became  in  their  estimation,  the  most  effective  means  of 
grace.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  practice  became  general 
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in  the  church.  It  was  a  current  roaxim  that  ‘  there  exist  two 
things  which  preserve  man  from  sin  in  an  admirable  manner ; 
namely,  frequent  confession,  and  the  scourge  employed  still 
more  frequently.^  An  old  Chronicle  says,  ^  Let  Robert  and 
Herve  do  public  penance ;  and  being  naked  and  barefoot,  and 
holding  rods  in  their  hands  during  the  procession  which  takes 
place  in  the  church  of  Chartres,-  let  them  receive  the  lashes 
from  the  hand  of  the  bishop,  accordiny  to  the  usage  of  the 
church? 


At  Soissons,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  see 
bishops  armed  with  rods,  whipping  husbandmen,  serfs,  and 
slaves,  and  sometimes  even  their  own  priests.  This  ancient  cus¬ 
tom  prevails  in  Ireland  to  the  present  day,  only  the  priests,  not 
the  bishops  are  the  flagellators.  We  know  not  whether  there 
be  reserved  cases,  where  aristocratic  backs  are  whipped  by 
apostolic  hands.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  Dr.  MTIalc 
inflicting  this  sort  of  penance  on  Lord  Shrewsbury. 

St.  Louis  of  France  might  serve  as  a  model,  ^That  good 
king."  says  the  Chronicle,  ^  led  so  good  a  life,  that  he  confessed 
his  sins  every  Friday  to  his  priest,  and  after  his  confession, 
stripped  his  shoulders  and  caused  himself  to  be  flogged  by  the 
said  priest,  with  five  little  iron  chains,  which  he  carried  with 
him  in  a  box."  In  the  same  manner,  another  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  whipped  on  the  shoulders  by  the  hands  of  Pope 
Clement  viii.,  but  he  suffered  by  proxy,  in  the  persons  of  his 
ministers,  M.  D"Ossat,  and  M.  de  Peron.  '  While  the  choristers 
were  chanting  the  psalm,  miserere  mei,  Deus,  the  pope,  at  every 
verse,  struck  again  and  again  with  the  rod,  the  shoulders  of  the 
proxy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  him." 
By  special  favour,  the  nature  of  the  penance  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  bull  of  absolution. 


It  w  as  to  acquire  and  maintain  power  like  this  that  auricular 
confession  was  established,  and  that  it  has  been  relied  on  as  the 
corner-stone  of  the  papal  fabric.  In  the  primitive  churches, 
when  persons  received  absolution,  the  formula  was  deprecatory, 
and  conceived  in  these  words — ^  May  Jesus  Christ  absolve  you, 
or  may  Almighty  God  grant  you  absolution  and  remission. 
Here  there  was  no  intrusion  of  the  minister  into  the  place  of  God, 
he  did  not  usurp  the  throne  of  grace,  or  the  tribunal  of  justice. 
But  the  *  tribunal  of  confession "  is  the  common  phrase  now  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  there  the  priest  is  taught  to  say 
^  Ego  te  absolvo,  in  nomine f  etc. 

Innocent  iii.  caused  auricular  confession  to  be  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  and  made  submission  to  this 
judicial  power  of  the  priesthood  universally  obligatory.  Ih® 
ordinance  is  to  the  following  effect ; — '  Let  every  one  of  the 
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faithful  of  either  sex,  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  confess  with 
exactness  to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  without  witnesses,  all 
his  (other)  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  make  every  effort  to 
perform  the  penance  that  will  be  imposed,  receiving  devoutly, 
at  least  at  Easter,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,^  etc. 
The  same  pope  commands  physicians  ‘  to  warn  the  patients  they 
visit,  in  order  that  they  may  send  and  fetcli  a  physician  of  souls,’ 
and  engages  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  such  physicians  as 
neglected  this  duty. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  composed  of  monks  and  priests  devoted 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  confirmed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  and  pronounced  an  anathema, 
against  all  opposers,  wdio  were  then  very  numerous: — ‘If  any 
one  says  that  penance  is  not  in  the  catholic  church,  a  true  sacra¬ 
ment  for  the  faithful,  and  that  this  sacrament  was  not  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Christ  our  Lord,  to  reconcile  us  with  God,  let  him  be 
accursed.’ — (Lesson  14,  Can.  1.) 

It  is  true  that  in  very  early  times,  some  of  the  clergy  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  the  right  of  absolving  from  sin,  for  Jerome 
in  explaining  the  passage,  ‘  whatsoever  ye  bind,’  etc.,  has  these 
words : — ‘  The  bishops  and  priests,  misunderstanding  this  pas¬ 
sage,  and  influenced  by  a  pride  similar  to  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
believe  they  have  the  right  to  condemn  the  innocent,  and  ab¬ 
solve  the  guilty,  whereas,  God  has  no  regard  to  the  sentence  of 
priests,  but  much  rather  to  the  conduct  of  the  guilty.’ 

It  is  an  awful  function  which  the  priest  assumes,  in  judging 
of  the  soul’s  condition  in  the  sight  of  God,  apportioning  punish¬ 
ment  for  sin,  and  fixing  the  everlasting  destiny  of  a  fellow-sinner. 
Yet  Bellarmine  argues  that  his  act  in  absolving  must  he  judicial, 
for  if  not,’  says  he  ‘it  can  be  just  as  well  given  by  a  layman — 
by  a  woman,  by  a  child,  even  by  an  infidel,  by  the  devil 
himself,  or  by  a  parrot,  if  taught  the  words  in  which  absolution 
is  given.’ 

Our  author  applies  this  logic  to  baptism,  and  justly  objects 
that,  since  it  is  lawful  to  have  it  administered,  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity?  by  a  layman  or  a  woman,  it  might  just  as  well  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  devil  or  a  parrot. 

The  penitential  system  of  Romanism  has  been,  in  all  ages,  an 
utter  failure  as  a  means  of  moral  reform.  The  frequency  and 
facility  of  absolution  produced  facility  in  yielding  to  temptation. 
Guilt  so  easily  expiated  was  lightly  incurred.  Penance  was  sel¬ 
dom  accompanied  by  repentance ;  and  nobody  seemed  to  expect 
that  amendment  of  life  should  follow  remission  of  sins.  The 
natural  eftect  of  this  system,  in  hardening  the  conscience,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  injunction  of  a  Council  of  Toledo ‘  As 
we  have  perceived  that  several  persons  in  the  churches  of  Spain  did 
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penance,  not  according  to  the  canons,  but  in  the  most  shameful 
manner,  so  that  they  asked  for  a  reconciliation  every  time  they 
chose  to  sin,  it  is  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  execrable  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  the  holy  council  enjoins,^  etc. 

The  plan  of  substitution,  or  indulgence,  made  matters  worse. 
Thus  a  rich  man,  who  supported  a  great  number  of  dependents, 
could  in  three  days  wipe  out  a  seven  years’  fast.  He  commis¬ 
sioned  840  individuals  to  fast  for  him  during  three  davs,  eatins: 
only  bread,  and  abstaining  from  meat  and  wine.  (Spelman, 
Council  I.  i.  p.  443,  etc), 

^  It  had  been  imagined,’  says  Fleury,  *  but  I  know  not  on 
what  grounds,  that  eyery  sin  of  the  same  species  merited  its  pe¬ 
nance  ;  that  if  a  homicide,  for  instance,  was  to  be  expiated  by  a 
penance  of  ten  years,  it  would  require  one  hundred  years  for  ten 
homicides,  which  rendered  penance  impossible,  and  the  canons 
ridiculous.  There  were  psalms,  genuflexions,  lashes  of  discipline, 
alms,  pilgrimages,  and  all  actions  which  may  be  done  without 
one’s  being  converted.  Thus,  by  reciting  psalms,  or  by  flagel¬ 
lation,  one  redeemed  in  a  few  days  several  years  of  penance.’ 

The  monks  undertook  to  do  penance  for  others,  sometimes 
through  charity,  but  generally  for  money.  Fleury  says,  that 
‘  the  lashes  which  the  holy  monk  gave  himself  for  a  sinner  were 
not  a  medicinal  penance  for  such  sinner.’  { Discours  sur  I’llis- 
toire  Eccl.  iii.  p.  16.)  It  is  strange  that  any  one  could  be¬ 
lieve,  that  such  a  corrupt  adaptatiou  of  religion  to  the  tastes  of 
wealthy  profligates,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Not  only  has  auricular  confession  failed  to  restrain  vice,  but 
those  who  have  considered  its  practical  influence  in  catholic 
countries,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  has  greatly  tended  to 
demoralize  society.  It  has  done  this  by  the  books  which  it  has 
occasioned,  and  w  hich  have  been  published  with  the  sanction  of 
the  highest  authorities,  to  guide  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the 
examination  of  conscience,  making  them  familiar  with  vice  in  its 
most  disgusting  and  abominable  forms ;  —  books  which  only 
monks  could  have  written  and  sacerdotal  libertines  circulated — 
unless  we  suppose  their  authors  and  their  followers  the  victims 
of  theological  insanity. 

‘  Everybody,*  says  our  author,  *  has  heard  of  the  famous  work,  ‘  De 
Matrimoniis/  in  which  Sanchez,  unveiling  the  mvsteries  of  marriage,  has 
perverted  them  to  a  degree  of  shameful  turpitude.  This  writing,  a  true 
school  of  debauchery,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1592,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  was  approved  of  by  the  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sorship  even  with  delight,  as  we  find  in  the  licence  where  we  meet  with 
these  words ; — *  Legi,  perlegi,  maxima  cum  voluptate*  This  work  of 
Sanchez,  the  Jesuit,  has  been  the  depository  from  which  his  brethren, 
manufacturers  of  cases  of  conscience,  have  drawn  the  licentious  details 
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with  which  they  pollute  the  seminaries,  and  the  minds  of  those  who. are 
appointed  to  direct  consciences.* — Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Another  casuist,  John  Benedicti,  a  Franciscan  friar,  caused  a 
book  on  Sin  to  be  published  at  Lyons,  in  1584,  with  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  holy  virgin,  ‘  which  would  not  be  accepted,  in  these 
days,  by  a  harlot  of  Paris  or  London.^  The  casuists  took  plea¬ 
sure  in  diving  into  the  most  hidden  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
assimilating  them  to  the  animal  functions  inherent  in  human 
nature ;  and  they  put  cases  of  conscience  and  questions,  so  very 
disgusting,  upon  such  unheard-of  crimes,  that  we  should  not 
dare  to  mention  them  in  any  language.  They  refer  to  the  state 
of  morality  in  an  age  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
but  they  ard  reproduced  in  the  present  day,  and  obtain  an  im¬ 
mense  circulation,  especially  in  France. 

Among  these  is  a  ^  Compendium  of  Moral  Theology,^  etc.,  by 
Moullet,  printed  with  permission  of  Superiors,  in  1834.  This 
work  recommends  principles  subversive  of  all  morality  and  dis¬ 
ruptive  of  all  social  bonds.  In  1841,  the  Bishop  of  Mons  pub¬ 
lished  ^  Institutiones  PhilosophiCiC  ad  usum  Collegiorum  et  Semi- 
nariorum,'  etc.  This  work  represents  the  teaching  of  Ultra 
IMontane  France,  which  embraces  nearly  the  whole  priesthood  of 
that  nation.  It  contrasts  strangely  with  the  letters  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Archbishop  of  Paris,  regarding  the  Revolution,  and  shows 
how  pliant  these  Jesuits  are,  in  their  efforts  to  retain  power  and 
influence,  at  any  cost  of  principle. 

This  bishop  terms  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  an  impious 
principle,  which  has  given  rise  to  deplorable  calamities.  That 
all  things  may  be  lawfully  done  by  a  legitimate  prince — that  an 
illegitimate  one,  or  an  usurper,  may  be  assassinated  by  any  of 
the  faithful,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  this  effect.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  work  abounds  in  obscenity  so  gross,  that  it  could  not 
be  quoted  even  under  the  veil  of  the  Latin  language.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  now  fixed  with  the  deepest  interest  on  France, 
whose  recent  revolution  has  been  so  sudden,  and  complete.  Were 
the  masses  of  the  people  imbued  with  sound,  moral  principles, 
we  should  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  so  many  of  them  are  infidels,  and  that  the  consciences  of 
the  religious  are,  to  so  large  an  extent,  under  a  direction  which 
perverts  them,  we  have  misgivings  whicli  we  are  unwilling  to  en¬ 
tertain.  France  must  have  a  moral  regeneration  before  we  can 
calculate  very  sanguinely  on  the  effect  of  political  institutions, 
however  excellent. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  human  nature,  which  young  men  are 
obliged  to  study,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  at  an  age  when  prurient  curiosity  is  most  awake,  when  the 
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passions  are  most  excitable,  must  exercise  a  pernicious  influence 
on  their  minds  and  morals,  especially  as  they  are  excluded  from 
society.  And  the  questioning  of  women,  on  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  temptations  and  the  details  of  their  sins,  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  virtue  of  a  Joseph.  Fenelon  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  this  danger,  when  he  represents  Mentor  as 
pushing  Telemachus  into  the  sea,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  fatal  influence  of  Calypso's  charms.  Granted  that 
the  woman  comes  to  the  confessional  in  the  most  penitent  mood 
— full  of  reverence  and  confidence  in  the  man  to  whom  she  is 
disclosing  the  most  humiliating  secrets, — her  very  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  tears  will  have  for  him  an  exciting  interest,  unless  his 
heart  is  very  cold  indeed.  If  he  sympathises,  he  sins  :  what  a 
perilous  position  for  a  man  to  occupy  every  day  in  the  year ! 
And  if  the  same  man,  as  often  happens,  be  a  frequent  visitor  at 
evening  parties — the  gayest  among  the  gay,  — our  assurance  is 
still  less  that  he  will  not  fearfully  abuse  his  trust.  It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  ascetic  education  of  Homan  catholic 
colleges  will  secure  him  against  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  in¬ 
creases  his  danger  tenfold,  and  gives  to  every  allurement  tlie 
violent  stimulant  of  novelty. 

We  do  not  deny  that  many  priests  are  chaste,  and  that  the 
powerful  restraints  which  surround  them  in  protestant  countries, 
preserve  them  from  notorious  and  scandalous  immorality,  which 
would,  indeed,  be  fatal  to  their  influence  with  their  people.  Hut 
where  such  restraints  do  not  exist  in  such  force,  the  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  aw  ful. 

In  1556,  the  public  voice  of  Spain  accused  certain  priests  of 
using  the  confessional  for  the  most  infamous  purposes ;  and 
Paul  IV.,  to  put  a  stop  to  so  injurious  a  scandal,  ordered  the  In¬ 
quisition  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  being  found  that  the 
abuse  had  widely  spread  over  Christendom,  other  bulls  were  sub¬ 
sequently  issued,  to  extend  the  inquiries.  An  edict  published  at 
Seville,  in  1563,  gave  rise,  we  are  told  by  Llorente,  to  such 
numerous  denunciations,  that  the  recorders  of  the  holy  office 
were  no  longer  able  to  receive  them,  which  necessitated  a  term 
of  thirty  days  to  be  allowed  to  every  female  plaintiff',  to  come 
forward  a  second  time.  It  took  no  less  than  1 20  days  to  re¬ 
gister  all  the  denunciations  !  But  the  inquisitors,  alarmed  at 
this  vast  number  of  guilty  persons  and  the  scandal  which  was 
occasioned,  resolved  to  abandon  their  undertaking,  and  re¬ 
nounced  the  prosecution  of  the  delinquents.  Indeed,  there 
were  in  this  vast  crowd  of  females  some  very  respectable  per¬ 
sons,  nay,  some  of  illustrious  birth.  Ashamed  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  they  used  to  disguise  themselves  and  muftie  up 
their  heads,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  inquisitors,  who  occupied 
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the  castle  of  Friana,  for  fear  of  being  met  and  recognised  by 
their  husbands.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  several  of  the 
latter  were  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  this  affair  was 
nearly  occasioning  a  great  disturbance.^ 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  fresh  bulls  were  issued,  and 
decrees  commanding  women  to  denounce  the  priests  guilty  of 
the  still  prevailing  crime.  One  of  them  was  in  these  words : — 
'  You  shall  dechure  if  you  know,  that  any  confessor,  priest,  or 
friar — no  matter  of  what  rank — has,  in  the  act  of  confession, 
either  immediately  before  or  after,  on  account  or  under  pretence 
of  confession,  in  the  confessional  or  any  other  place,  solicited  or 
endeavoured  to  solicit,  women,  by  inciting  and  provoking  them 
to  shameful  and  dishonest  actions,  or  has  had  with  them  illicit 
and  scandalous  conversations;  and  we  exhort  the  confessors,  and 
command  them  to  warn  all  such  of  their  female  penitents  as  may 
have  been  solicited  in  this  manner,  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them,  to  denounce  the  said  suborners,  to  the  holy  office,  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  this  species  of  offence  expressly  belongs.^ 
It  was  in  vain,  that  bulls  and  decrees  and  investigations  and  im¬ 
prisonments  and  tortures  were  multiplied  in  Spain,  the  evil  could 
not  be  suppressed.  Very  slight  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the' 
guilty.  They  were  sent  to  places  where  they  were  not  known, 
forbidden  to  enter  royal  residences — or  shut  up  in  convents,  and 
debarred  from  hearing  confession  during  their  lives.  *  Yet  we 
sec  but  too  often, ^  says  Llorente,  who  was  secretary  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition,  ‘  that  these  same  prevaricators  continue,  by  dint  of 
prayers,  promises,  intrigues,  and  even  hypocrisy,  to  get  them¬ 
selves  reinstated  by  the  Inquisition.^ 

The  inquisition  punished  what  they  called  heresy  with  dread¬ 
ful  severity,  no  matter  how  estimable  the  moral  characters  of 
their  victims.  '  This  severity,^  says  Llorente,  *  is  the  more  shock¬ 
ing,  as  we  see  the  inquisitors  practising  at  the  same  time  an 
extreme  moderation,  when  there  is  any  question  about  punish¬ 
ing  the  prodigious  number  of  infanticides  committed  by  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  Corella,  the  existence  of  which  had  been 
judicially  proved.^  '  Since  the  inquisition  meddles  with  what 
passes  in  convents,  it  is  surprizing  that,  after  so  many  irregula¬ 
rities  of  this  kind,  with  which  its  archives  are  filled,  but  of 
which  decency  does  not  permit  us  to  give  an  account,  it  has  not 
resolved  to  deprive  monks  of  the  direction  of  the  convents  of 
Momen.’ — (Hist,  del  Inquis.  t.  4,  p.  33.)  Among  these  trials  is 
one  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  seduced  thirteen  out  of  a  convent  of 
seventeen  nuns,  of  which  he  had  charge,  pretending  that  he 
had  a  commission  from  Jesus  Christ,  to  lead  them  thus  on  to 
perfection  !  Of  the  four  who  escaped  his  snare,  three  were  old, 
and  one  very  ugly,  and  when  the  inquisitors  asked  him  why  it 
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happened^  that  such  great  virtue  should  be  found  in  the  thirteen 
young  and  beautiful  ones,  and  not  at  all  in  the  three  old  ones  or 
in  the  ugly  one,  he  replied,  with  blasphemous  assurance,  ‘  The 
Holy  Spirit  breathes  wherever  it  will.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  these  cowled  wretches  to  carnalize  every¬ 
thing  spiritual,  to  work  upon  the  fanaticism  of  ardent  tempera¬ 
ments,  exciting  the  imagination,  and  producing  an  exaltation 
of  feeling  which  laid  conscience  asleep,  and  a  credulity  which 
made  many  of  their  victims  firmly  believe  that  in  gratifying  the 
libidinous  passions  of  priests,  they  were  doing  God  service! 
Even  the  blessed  Saviour  himself  was  made  by  them  the  object 
of  the  most  abominable  associations. 

The  second  volume  of  this  history  of  Auricular  Confession,  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  recital  of  such  infamies,  as  were  proved 
in  courts  of  justice,  freed,  however,  from  indecency  in  details. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  contained  in  the 
work  entitled  ^  Vie  de  Scipion  de  Ricci,  evenue  de  Plstoie  et 
Preto/  Bruxelles,  1825,  3  vols,  Svo,  in  which  the  pious  and 
learned  bishop  presents  us  with  the  results  of  investigations 
ordered  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  in  the  monasteries  of 
Tuscany.  For  the  truly  awful  disclosures  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  We  shall,  however, 
transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  written  by  the  prioress 
of  the  Convent  St.  Catherine,  at  Pistoia : — ‘  When  the  monks 
come  to  visit  a  sick  person,  it  is  their  custom  to  sup  with  the 
nuns,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  with  them,  and  they  sleep  in  the 
convent.  Their  maxim  is,  tliat  God  has  forbidden  hatred  and 
not  love.  I  affirm  that  they  have  the  art  of  corrupting,  not 
only  the  young  and  innocent,  but  even  the  most  circumspect 
and  knowing ;  and,  without  a  miracle,  no  one  can  frequent  their 
company  without  at  length  yielding  to  this  species  of  diabolical 
temptation.  The  priests  are  the  husbands  of  the  nuns,  and 
the  lay  brothers  of  the  lay  sisters.  .  .  .  Though  secular 

priests,  are  ever  so  wicked,  they  can  never  attain,  in  any  respect, 
the  wickedness  of  the  friars :  the  artifices  which  the  monks 
know  how  to  employ,  to  impose  on  the  world,  are  beyond  all 
deseription.' 

One  of  the  maxims  used  to  overcome  modesty,  was,  that  the 
greater  the  repugnance,  the  more  meritorious  the  act,  since 
virtue  consists  in  self-denial.  Like  the  rascally  soldiers  who 
seduce  servants,  and  live  upon  their  wages,  as  proved  in  the  case 
of  Annette  Meyers,  the  rapacions  monks  in  many  cases  deprived 
their  veiled  lovers  of  every  thing,  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Count  de  Las- 
teyrie's  work,  is  occupied  with  w’ell  authenticated  cases,  giving 
an  account  of  wickedness  almost  incredible,  resulting  from  the 
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practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  ‘  direction  ^  of  nunne¬ 
ries  by  monks,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  possess  a  deeply  tragic  interest,  and  exhibit  a  combination 
of  lust  and  cruelty,  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  among  the 
most  uncivilized  nations. 

An  important  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  ^  Confession 
considered  in  its  relation  to  Politics  /  which  is  peculiarly  season¬ 
able  at  the  present  time,  as  showing  how  the  priesthood  has 
pandered  to  royal  despotism,  and  how  courtly  confessors  have 
advised  the  worst  measures  of  oppression,  which  besotted  rulers 
have  adopted  to  their  ruin.  We  also  learn  from  these  volumes 
how  systematically  confession,  and  all  its  kindred  practices, 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  avarice  of  the 
church.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  space,  and  must 
conclude  with  cordially  recommending  this  remarkable  work  to 
our  readers.  We  are  sorry  there  is  so  much  of  book  making 
about  it.  The  matter  might  be  put  into  one  volume,  and  sold 
for  a  third  of  the  price.  We  would  advise  a  cheap  edition,  and 
a  condensation  of  the  style  in  many  parts,  which  would  render 
the  work  more  acceptable,  and  give  it  a  wider  circulation.  The 
public  mind  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  with  such  antidotes  to 
popery. 


Art.  IV. — Travels  in  Siberia :  including  Excursions  Northwards  down 
the  Obi  to  the  Polar  Circlet  and  Southwards  to  the  Chinese  Frontier, 
By  Adolf  Erman.  Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  T.  Cooley. 
London:  Longmans.  1848. 

In  the  mind  of  the  English  reader,  the  name  of  Siberia  is 
generally  associated  with  vast  chains  of  snow-capped  ridges, 
illimitable  forests,  broad  frozen  rivers,  and  interminable  winters, 
only  broken  occasionally  by  periods  of  sunshine,  as  intense  as 
they  are  transitory;  beneath  whose  influences,  nevertheless,  a 
rapid  vegetation  springs  up,  and  verdant  plains  suddenly  expand 
with  almost  imperceptible  approaches  before  our  eyes.  The 
extreme  civilization  of  Western  Europe  causes  the  imagination 
to  be  somewhat  affrighted,  at  the  extraordinary  pictures  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  traveller,  of  the  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  supposed  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  they  undergo,  and  the  utter  absence  from  around  them,  of 
all  those  luxuries  which  lend  a  charm  to  our  own  social  life. 
But  Providence  has  wisely  ordained,  that  people  thus  situated 
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sliould  be  endowed  with  feelings  of  endurance,  which  render 
them,  in  some  measure,  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
climate,  the  influence  of  dark  winters,  and  the  leaden  atmos¬ 
phere  which  weighs  upon  them.  The  peaceful  hordes  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  valleys  of  the  Irtuish,  and  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  are 
often  a  fine,  hardy  race  of  men ;  while  some  of  the  women  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons. 

Thus,  though  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Siberia 
are  by  no  means  promising,  we  shall  yet,  beneath  this  rude 
exterior,  discover  that  riches,  almost  incalculable  in  their  ex¬ 
tent,  lie  concealed  in  the  bosoms  of  its  vast  mountains,  in  the 
form  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  tin  mines,  whilst  diamonds  of  a 
large  size,  and  costly  furs,  add  to  the  value  of  this'  extensive 
region.  Traders  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  flock  to  its  plains, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  those  valuable  furs,  which  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  markets  of  llussifi,  and  Germany,  and  England,  as 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  which  once  used  to  fetch 
an  enormous  price. 

In  connexion  with  Russia,  Siberia  is,  at  a  superficial  glance, 
generally  regarded  as  the  vast  receptacle  for  those,  among  the 
population  of  its  towns  and  provinces,  whom  it  becomes  no 
longer  expedient  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  Czar.  The  number 
of  persons,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  condemned 
for  political,  civil,  or  other  offences,  to  a  life  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Siberia,  or  to  settle  upon  the  snow-clad  plains,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that,  at  Yekaterimberg,  it  is  computed  that 
five  thousand  yearly  pass  through  the  town,  on  their  way  to 
their  destination.  At  this  place  may  be  continually  seen 
long,  melancholy  processions,  composed  weekly  of  ninety-five, 
or  six  persons ;  the  men  on  foot,  and  the  w'omen  in  waggons. 
These  prisoners  are  scarcely  ever  sent  in  large  numbers  from 
St.  Petersburgh,  but  arc  forwarded  separately,  in  knots  of  two 
or  three,  to  Nijni  Novrogod,  the  scene  of  the  great  fair. 

Siberia  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Russians,  until  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  enormous  distance  of  these  wild  tracts, 
even  from  the  ancient  capittal,  to  a  slow  and  apathetic  nation, 
formed  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  absence  of  investigation  of 
them.  At  a  very  early  period,  we  hear  of  an  incursion  made 
by  some  few  persons,  but  deterred,  perhaps,  by  the  rigours 
of  the  climate  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  brought  back  accounts  by  no  means  inviting. 
All  further  investigation  was  neglected,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
John  Rasilo\itz,  a  Russian  merchant  proved  the  means  of  re¬ 
opening  that  connexion  which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
until  the  present  day.  The  rich  furs  and,  perhaps,  some  few 
diamonds,  brought  to  Archangel  by  some  tribes  from  the  west 
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of  Siberia,  excited  his  curiosity  to  know  more  of  a  country 
which  yielded  such  productions ;  and,  after  ascertaining  that  be¬ 
hind  the  uninviting  barrier  of  snow -clothed  ridges,  there  stretched 
away  forests  which  sheltered  the  rein-deer,  and  were  capable  of 
yielding  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  he  returned  laden 
with  the  knowledge,  to  St.  Petersburgli. 

Here,  reporting  these  advantages  to  the  Czar,  he  was  incited 
to  send  troops  forward,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  country  to 
subjection.  The  design  partially  failed.  A  few  Tartar  tribes 
were  laid  under  contribution.  The  connection  thus  opened  up, 
though  abandoned  for  a  time,  was  subsequently  re-established 
in  1579,  when  the  foundations  of  a  permanent  conquest  were 
laid.  Siberia  was  at  that  time  divided  into  separate  provinces, 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  who  owned  allegiance  to  as  many 
princes.  But  these  petty  sovereignties  were  gradually  crumbled 
down,  and,  after  many  fluctuations  of  power,  during  the  course 
of  one  century  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  of  country,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  ocean,  and  from 
the  frozen  sea  to  the  present  frontier  of  China,  was  annexed  to 
the  Russian  dominions. 

Few  travellers  in  Russia  have  been  able  to  disclose  much  of 
its  internal  condition,  because,  in  general,  they  only  obtain  a 
superficial  view  of  the  state  of  society  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
population  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  power  of  the  Czar,  and 
are  deterred  from  making  those  revelations  to  strangers,  which 
would  throw  a  broader  light  upon  the  internal  economy  of  that 
great  country.  Enough,  however,  is  known  of  the  slavish 
condition  of  the  people,  the  tyranny  under  which  they  subsist, 
to  raise  our  curiosity  to  the  utmost.  Knowdng  much,  we  yet 
desire  to  know  more :  and  hail,  with  considerable  eagerness, 
each  new  work  which  promises  to  cast  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  a  man  of  great  ability, 
possessing,  as  a  traveller  and  a  writer,  considerable  powers  of 
discernment  and  observation.  His  imagination  is  ever  upon 
the  alert,  to  interweave  into  his  narration  little  incidents  and 
descriptions  of  manners,  which  lend  the  principal  charm  to 
writings  of  this  kind.  In  the  early  portions  of  the  first  volume, 
we  were  struck  with  the  absence  of  the  very  quality  upon  which 
we  now  insist.  There  was  little  of  picturesqueness  until  he 
had  passed  through  St.  Petersburgh,  and  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  suffer  his  fancy  to  delight  in  the  scenes  around  him.  When 
a  certain  degree  of  novelty,  however,  began  to  attach  itself  to 
his  route,  he  entered  warmly  into  his  task,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
important  magnetical  observations,  presents  us  with  pictures  of 
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the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  Siberia,  of  their  habits,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  modes  of  life. 

Mr.  Erman  makes  few  revelations  concerning  the  state  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  system  of  exclusiveness  there  practised,  which  debars  the 
stranger,  unless  armed  with  powerful  introductions,  from  an 
indiscriminate  mingling  with  the  elite  of  the  capital.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  regarded,  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  as  sinful  heretics, 
to  associate  with  whom  is  considered  an  aet  to  be  avoided  by 
every  possible  means.  The  foreigners  thus  settled  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  are  sufficient  to  form  a  very  numerous  chass,  which  is 
never  on  any  occasion  visited  by  the  Russians.  The  manners, 
w  hich  are  the  characteristics  of  their  native  coui!trv,  Jire  still 
preserved,  the  same  rites  observed,  and  the  language  maintained 
in  all  its  original  purity. 

From  the  opportunities  of  observation  he  aetually  did  enjoy, 
Mr.  Erman  is  evidently  by  no  means  favourably  impressed  with 
the  general  state  of  society,  as  w  e  perceive  from  the  following 
bitter  remarks : — 

*  The  excessive  eagerness  of  the  Russians  after  outside  creature  com¬ 
forts  ;  the  hankering,  which,  in  coromon  with  other  nations  of  Eastern 
origin,  they  have  after  show,  and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury — a  disposi¬ 
tion  which  has  increased  with  the  wealth  of  the  capital — awaken  in  indi¬ 
viduals  keen  feelings  of  self-interest,  which  encounter  with  an  animosity 
so  much  the  more  deadly,  as  the  restraints  imposed  by  an  absolute 
government,  prevent  a  free  and  open  rivalry.  Outward  self-denial, 
cloaking  under  a  calm  demeanour  a  spirit  racked  with  jealous  passions, 
is  more  in  requisition  here  than  elsewhere,  and  finds  facilities  of  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  national  manners  and  genius  of  the  language.* — p.  48. 

We  are  furnished  with  much  information  concerning  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  its  inhabitants,  their  employments  and  opinions.  Our 
author  has  rendered  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  circumstances 
relating  to  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  capital.  His  account, 
however,  is  so  much  more  favourable  than  any  other  we  have 
yet  perused,  that  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  it  to  be  somewhat 
tempered  by  partiality,  or  an  unwillingness  to  expound  his  true 
sentiments.  We  are  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  condition 
of  serfs  in  Russia,  is  one  of  extreme  oppression;  but  Mr.  Erman 
throws  a  kind  of  line  gloss  over  their  treatment,  represents 
them  as  contented  and  happy,  with  frugal  tastes,  and  satisfied 
with  the  most  moderate  sources  of  enjoyment.  Their  condition, 
happily,  is  one  of  ui!coiisciousi!ess.  We  cannot  hope  for  that 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  therefore  it  would  be  Jibsurd  to 
say  that  the  whole  population  of  Russia  are  discontented  and 
pining.  But  those  who  have  once  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
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the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Czar,  and  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  would  never  willingly  return  to  a  state  of  bondage, 
or  lay  themselves  open  to  a  repetition  of  the  tyranny  they 
formerly  endured.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  of 
Mr.  Erman  any  great  sympathy  with  the  humbler  classes  of 
Russia,  since  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  them 
rather  in  the  light  of  inferior  beings,  destined  by  Providence 
to  fulfil  certain  tasks  upon  the  earth.  We  are  far  from 
accusing  Mr.  Erman  of  inhumanity.  He  is  only  listening  to 
the  voice  of  prejudice  and  custom,  which  renders  him  somewhat 
less  alive  to  the  discomforts  of  the  lower  classes  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  linger  longer  at  the  capital, 
since  our  design  at  present  is  with  the  territory  of  Siberia,  of 
wliich  the  English  reader  has  heard  less  than  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  the  movements  of  the  emperor. 

Mr.  Erman  started  from  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  April,  1827, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  forward,  halting  at  few  places,  but 
permitting  us  to  obtain  many  glimpses  of  the  scenery  and  spots 
through  which  he  passed.  On  the  meadow  ed  bank  of  the  Oder, 
the  willow  was  then  in  full  bloom.  The  difference  of  climate  is 
soon  observable,  for  at  Konigsberg,  the  willows  were  still  without 
a  flower.  The  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  extremely  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  On  the  islands,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  render  the  landscape 
one  of  extreme  beauty.  Cornel,  mountain  ash,  and  alder  stand 
prominently  forward  between  birches,  elms,  limes,  poplars,  and 
maples : — 

*  During  our  stay  in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  villa  gardens  on  the  islands, 
and  the  various  shrubberies  between  them,  were  all  decked  wdth  young 
foliage.  The  fineness  of  the  season  added,  no  doubt,  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape ;  the  charms  of  which,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the  local 
details.  The  clear  waters  of  the  Neva  winding  through  the  islands,  and 
overshadowed  at  times  with  groups  of  trees,  then  again  issuing  forth  in 
brightness,  together  with  the  contrast  between  the  waving  foliage  and 
the  stately  glittering  palaces  beyond,  sufficiently  explain  the  love  of 
rural  scenery,  so  manifest  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  which  seems  so  re¬ 
markable  in  a  northern  climate.  While  the  sudden  awakening  of  nature 
from  her  long  winter  sleep,  loudly  invites  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer  makes  the  cool,  umbrageous  retreats 
of  the  islands,  absolutely  necessary.* — Ib.  p.  66. 

Armed  with  the  necessary  passports,  Mr.  Erman  at  length 
departed  from  the  capital  on  the  11th  of  July,  on  his  way  to 
Moscow.  The  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  marked  by  the 
land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
snug  hamlets,  and  groves,  and  shrubberies  of  Tsarkoe  Selo  and 
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Paolosh,  beyond  a  dark  forest  of  birch  and  fir,  impenetrable 
and  dense,  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  time 
of  year  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  travelling.  The  hay  season, 
which  had  been  a  most  abundant  one,  was  just  concluded,  and 
a  day  or  two^s  journey  from  St.  Petersburgh ;  finely  cultivated 
meadows,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  hills,  and  waving  corn 
fields,  diversified  the  scene.  At  Novrogod,  our  author  found  the 
people  in  holiday  attire,  celebrating  some  festival,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  through  the  town  with  gaiety  and  rejoicing. 

Hospitality  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  peasants.  Such  as  his  humble  roof  aff  ords,  the  traveller 
is  welcome  to,  and  that  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  remu¬ 
neration.  Few  villages  possess  any  regular  inn,  the  cook’s 
shop  and  the  baker’s,  distinguished  by  the  euriously  shaped 
whejiten  loaves  hung  up  in  front,  are  the  only  evidence  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  vend.  Another  trade,  almost  as  thriving  iu  Russia  as 
that  of  the  baker,  is  that  of  making  shoes.  At  every  post 
station  a  large  supply  is  kept,  as,  though  light  and  flexible,  a 
very  brief  use  incapacitates  them  from  further  service.  One  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  villages  along  the  road,  is  the 
care  and  nurture  of  horses,  without  continual  relavs  of  which 
the  traveller  could  not  perform  his  tedious  journey.  In  order 
to  be  always  ready,  a  number  of  men  along  the  high  road,  day 
and  night,  are  on  the  watch,  lying  upon  the  ground,  wrapped 
in  thick  cloaks,  waiting  for  the  signal  of  a  bell  in  the  distance, 
which  warns  them  that  their  services  will  be  required.  They 
then  bring  forth  their  horses,  so  as  to  have  them  in  readiness 
when  the  carriage  comes  up. 

At  Moscow,  of  which  our  author  gives  a  very  capital 
account,  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  then  resumed  his  journey 
forward.  On  his  way  to  Nijni  Novrogod,  the  scene  of  the 
great  fair  often  celebrated  in  books  of  travels,  Mr.  Erman 
relates  that  there  exists,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Murom,  a 
nightingale  w  hose  song  is  possessed  of  such  power,  that  it  en¬ 
tices  travellers  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  there  kills  them 
by  the  rich  sweetness  of  its  note ! 

Houses  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  after  having 
passed  Nijni  Novrogod,  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  At 
Polana,  a  large  building  is  to  be  seen,  destined  for  the  reception 
of  the  exiles  on  their  w^ay  to  Sibera.  At  the  village  of  Chiigunui, 
the  first  signs  of  the  prisoners  were  obtained.  They  are  here 
furnished  with  uniform  linen  at  the  public  charge,  and  with 
every  train  are  several  waggons  drawn  by  post  horses,  to  carry 
the  women  and  children. 

At  Emingash,  the  post-house  stands  in  the  midst  of  low 
wooden  huts  inhabited  by  the  Cheremisses,  one  of  the  indige- 
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nous  tribes  of  Russia.  Tliey  differ  essentially  in  appe<arance 
from  the  Russian  peasants  : — 

‘  Their  clothing,  which  is  exactly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  consists  of 
white  linen  trousers,  and  of  an  upper  garment  or  smock  of  the  same 
material  and  colour,  fastened  with  a  girdle  round  the  hips.  This  smock 
is  generally  ornamented  with  embroidery  in  several  colours  on  the  breast 
and  shoulders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stripes  of  cloth  which  they  wind 
round  the  leg,  in  the  Russian  manner,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  are 
always  black.  Their  embroidery  closely  resembles  in  its  patterns,  that 
usual  among  the  Mordoi,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  mix 
black  figures  with  the  others,  whereas  the  Cheremisses  shew  a  decided 
preference  for  red  and  light  blue.  In  their  persons,  the  Cheremisses  are 
much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  Russians  and  the  Mordvi.  They  allow 
their  long,  black  hair,  to  hang  about  them  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and 
in  this  respect  there  is  no  distinction  between  men  and  women,  for  it 
was  only  rarely,  and  on  solemn  occasions,  that  we  saw  the  latter  wdth 
their  locks  collected  under  a  lofty  pyramidal  kind  of  hat.  A  peculiar 
shyness,  manifest  both  in  their  physiognomy  and  demeanour,  forms  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  people.* — Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

This  tribe  clings  obstinately  to  its  own  ancient  religious  usages, 
and  ofl’ers  to  the  evil  god  sacrifices  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
in  a  consecrated  wood  near  the  village ;  and  to  the  benevolent 
deities  they  do  homage  on  the  open  plain,  and  propitiate  them 
with  offerings  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

From  this  place  Mr.  Erman  proceeded,  towards  evening, 
through  an  exceedingly  dense  oak  forest,  in  which  watch-fires, 
every  three  or  four  miles,  surrounded  by  the  white  figures  of  the 
Cheremisses,  had  a  wild  and  romantic  effect.  These  were  the 
posts  of  guards  waiting  for  the  trains  of  exiles,  in  order  to  meet 
them  in  succession. 

At  Kasan,  a  large  town  possessing  very  fine  buildings  and  the 
ruins  of  many  Tartar  edifices,  and,  what  seems  indispensable  to 
every  Russian  city,  the  prisons  and  workhouses  for  criminals, 
our  author  and  his  party,  on  the  threshold,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  Siberia,  provided  themselves  w  ith  furs  from  the  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  skins  piled  up,  one  on  the  other,  in  the  fur-stalls  of  the 
Gostini  Dvor.  While  the  warm  w  eather  continues,  the  traveller 
finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  himself  that  these  heavy  garments 
will  be  required,  but  the  positive  assurance  of  the  natives,  and  a 
little  reflection,  convinces  him  of  the  necessity  of  the  provision. 
Here  he  makes  his  selection  from  the  fine,  long,  black  fleece  of 
the  Kirgiz  sheep,  or  the  inferior  white,  the  skin  of  the  wolf 
from  Yenisei,  the  most  expensive  fox  skin,  or  of  the  still  rarer 
light  hide  of  the  young  bear,  perfectly  black  throughout.  In 
the  bazaar  of  Kasan,  every  species  of  luxury  which  this  portion 
of  Russia  can  yield,  may  be  found — dried  fruits,  such  as  apricots 
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with  the  sweet  kernel,  grapes  or  kishmish,  plums,  pistachio  nuts, 
dates,  with  fish,  and  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  peas,  turnips, 
cabbages,  pumpkins,  sweet  melons  from  the  countries  to  the 
south,  and  a  variety  of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  original  Asiatic  inhabitant  of  the  place  may  still  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Russian,  by  the  peculiarities  incident  to  his 
caste.  The  dark,  lean,  angular  visage,  the  close  fitting  cap 
worn  over  the  shaven  head,  and  a  certain  smartness  of  gait  and 
demeanour,  cause  them  to  be  readily  singled  out.  Their  settle¬ 
ments  lie  on  the  pretty  hills  encircling  lake  Kaban,  and  possess 
a  mosque,  at  which  they  perform  their  evening  and  morning 
service,  much  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  East — a  few  verses 
of  the  Koran  being  read,  aloud,  the  people  turning  their  faces 
towards  the  west.  At  a  portion  of  the  ceremony  they  permitted 
the  strangers  to  be  present,  but,  at  a  certain  point,  they  were 
besought  to  withdraw. 

About  sixty- seven  versts  from  Kasan,  at  Metyeshka,  Mr.  Er- 
man  saw  a  Tartar  burial-ground  : — 

‘  On  every  grave  there  is  a  rectangular  chest,  raised  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  about  the  length  of  a  man,  and  filled  with  earth. 
It  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dwelling-houses,  with  rough- 
hewn  posts  laid  one  upon  the  other.  The  graves  were  in  general 
parallel  to  one  another,  the  large  sides  lying  nearly  east  and  w^est.’ — 
Ib.  161. 

Journeying  on  through  an  umbrageous  wood  of  the  richest 
green,  beneath  tall  firs  now  and  then  obtruding  between  the 
lime,  the  oak,  and  the  willow,  and  passing  along  a  hilly  country, 
with  now  and  then  large  corn-fields  or  meadows  stretching 
down  the  slopes,  Mr.  Erman  arrived  at  Malmuish,  a  Russian 
settlement.  A  coffee-room  and  billiard- table,  remarks  our 
author,  kept  by  one  of  the  bearded  settlers,  recalled  to  our 
minds  the  enjoyments  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Votyaks  are  the  last  of  the  tribes  settled  in  European 
Russia  of  which  we  shall  take  any  notice.  They  are  to  be 
found,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  hamlet  of  Kilme.  They 
are  possessed  of  broad,  compact  figures,  while  their  hair, 
almost  always  red,  and  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  flows  round 
their  shoulders.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  dark  grey,  un¬ 
bleached  cloth,  and  in  the  girdle  over  the  hip  they  always 
carry  a  broad  knife,  which  proves  a  very  effective  weapon  upon 
their  hunting  excursions. 

Crossing  the  Ural  range,  famous  for  its  gold  mines  and  iron 
works,  our  author  made  a  rapid  descent  into  Siberia, 
cannot  linger  over  every  interesting  particular  related  during 
this  portion,  but  must  hurry  forward,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
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enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  Siberia,  and  draw 
forth  to  light  those  curious  tribes  of  men  inhabiting  its  more 
unfrequented  portions.  Before  quitting  Yekaterimburgh,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  present  the  reader  with  the  following  account  of 
winter  life  in  that  place : — 

*  Winter  life  had  begun,  too,  with  the  human  denizens  of  the  place  ; 
for  the  Posediente,*  or  evening  meetings  of  the  young  women  of  the 
poorer  classes,  had  already  been  established  at  Beresov,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  As  soon  as  darkness  interrupts  the  out-door  labour, 
the  men  come  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  warm  houses.  They  mount 
up  to  their  sleeping  places  on  the  broad  top  of  the  stove,  and  scarcely 
leave  it  during  the  evening,  till  they  are  obliged  to  attend  to  their  cattle, 
a  little  before  midnight.  For  the  sake  of  economising  light,  the  young 
girls  meet,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  house  of  some  of  the  wealthier  boors, 
partly  to  work,  and  partly  to  amuse  themselves  with  their  friends. 
Their  occupation,  and  the  songs  and  tales  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
remind  one  of  the  primitive  German'  spinning-rooms.  In  one  of  their 
popular  songs,  the  maidens  are  made  to  complain  of  the  bad  light  given 
by  their  pine-torch  (Luchinka),  and  accuse  their  host  of  having  wetted  it 
to  get  rid  of  his  visitors  ;  when  one  of  their  companions  confesses  it  was 
a  stratagem  of  hers,  to  get  an  excuse  for  stealing  oft’  to  her  lover.* — 
Ib.  271,  272. 

The  Bashkirs  are  the  first  indigenous  tribe  encountered  in 
Siberia.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Russians,  they  have  never 
extended  the  northern  limits  of  their  residence  beyond  Yeka- 
terimburgh,  and  between  this  town  and  that  of  Statonot,  they 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  population.  Few  Siberian  tribes 
present  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  mode  of  life  regularly 
alternating  from  the  roving  to  the  fixed.  The  Bashkirs,  how¬ 
ever,  possess,  every  one  of  them,  a  permanent  village  of  wooden 
huts  on  the  borders  of  some  wood,  where  they  pass  the  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  spring  sets  in,  they  betake  themselves  with  their 
houses  and  herds  to  the  plains.  Each  family  has  its  tent-cloth 
of  hair,  which  is  rolled  up  and  carried  at  a  horseman’s  saddle. 
They  rarely  encamp  quite  separately,  but  unite  into  companies, 
and  pitch  their  tents  in  military  order.  Their  cattle  wander 
where  they  will,  and  are  only  occasionally  collected  at  their 
owner^s  dwellings.  Horses  are  indispensable  to  the  Bashkirs, 
who  seem  never  to  leave  the  saddle.  Indefatigable  and  dexter¬ 
ous  on  horse-back,  they  are  indolent  and  indocile  every  where 
else. 

In  the  summer  pastures,  the  grass  is  sometimes  up  to  the 
horse^s  girth ;  still  the  Bashkir  never  thinks  of  provision  for  the 
winter.  The  cattle  must  then  sustain  life  on  the  stunted  herb- 
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age  that  may  appear  through  the  snow,  or  on  the  remains  of  the 
summer  fodder  that  rests  on  the  dunghills.  The  only  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  men,  in  summer,  is  to  drive  the  mares  home  to  be 
milked,  the  management  of  everything  else  is  left  to  their  wives. 
The  foals  are  separated  from  the  mares  at  an  early  age,  and 
tethered  near  the  tents.  Out  of  the  mare’s  milk,  the  Bashkirs 
make  a  very  agreeable  beverage.  For  winter  provision  they  dry 
fish,  and  a  favourite  article  of  food  is  the  bird  cherry,  rows  of 
which  border  the  public  gardens  at  Yekaterimburgh. 

Mr.  Erman  now  commenced  his  journey  towards  Tobolsk,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  of  October,  and  saw  the 
broad  yellow  waters  of  the  Irtuish,  gliding  between  rows  of  fine 
willows,  and  breaking  in  white  foam  upon  the  banks,  while 
lower  down  an  inundation  to  the  height  of  two  feet  had  taken 
place.  His  entrance  into  the  town  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  in  which  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles 
seemed  to  take  much  delight.  Tobolsk  w  as  destitute  of  inns. 
The  travellers,  therefore,  trusting  to  the  w^ll-known  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  w  ere  certain  of  being  received, 
which  at  last  they  were,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  well-built, 
wooden  house,  in  the  lower  town,  near  the  church  Rojdestvo 
Christovoe  (Christ’s  nativity.)  The  ferry  of  the  Irtuish  is  big 
with  fate  for  the  numerous  exiles  who  yearly  cross  it.  Once 
past  its  limits,  political  death  awjiits  them  ;  no  hope  of  return 
speaks  in  the  broad  swell  of  its  waters,  which  sullenly  roll  for¬ 
ward  to  their  destination,  but  over  them  the  exile  never  hopes 
to  pass  again.  The  land  of  short  summers  and  dreary  winters 
is  now  his  portion.  Here  he  must  content  himself  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  gazing  with  regret,  perhaps,  on  the  dark 
furrowed  ravines,  in  whose  seclusion  a  number  of  leafy  bushes 
seek  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  picturing  to  himself  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  journey  back  to  those  regions  where  his  family  is  left 
behind.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  exiles  are  followed  by 
their  wives  and  children,  and  in  these  cases,  they  settle  down  in 
comparative  content.  To  others  again,  the  Irtuish  seems  to 
offer  rewards  and  honours,  for  any  officer  who  presents  himself  for 
public  service  in  Siberia,  hopes  for  a  step  in  promotion  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Irtuish. 

The  German  society  at  Tobolsk  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  they  form  an  exclusive  class,  and  no 
effort  is  perceptible  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  the  mother 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  strangers  follow,  with  prudent 
flexibility,  the  example  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
settled,  and,  like  them,  exert  all  their  strength  only  to  bring  their 
riches  closer  around  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  household  of  a  genuine  Siberian  family,  and  that  of  a  Ger- 
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man.  In  religious  matters,  however,  they  adhere  strictly  to  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers. 

Tobolsk  is  in  great  part  peopled  by  kirgis,  who  are  kidnapped 
when  young  by  those  who  attend  the  merchants  of  Bokhara 
through  the  steppes  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  consequence,  when¬ 
ever  a  caravan  in  the  steppes  passes  through  the  Aul  or  inha¬ 
bited  places,  the  mothers,  with  the  anxious  bustle  of  ^  cackling 
hens,'  drive  their  children  into  a  felt-tent  or  kibitka,  and  there 
guard  them  from  their  itinerant  fellow-countrymen.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  extract : — 

‘  The  conversation  of  a  kirgis  belonging  to  our  host,  and  who  was 
a  constant  companion  of  our  nocturnal  trips  in  the  sledge,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  compensate  us  for  our  tedious  disappointment  while  linger¬ 
ing  in  the  lonely  German  churchyard.  He  told  us  how,  when  he  was  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  and  boding  no  good,  he  was  enticed  by  his  father  from 
the  steppe  to  the  Siberian  frontiers,  and  was  there  handed  over  to  some 
Russian  merchants,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
roubles.  He  travelled  with  his  new  master  to  Tonsk,  and  being  dis¬ 
missed  from  thence,  he  entered  immediately  into  the  service  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  owner.  The  only  tidings  he  had  since  received  from  his  own  home 
were,  that  his  unnatural  father  had  met  with  the  punishment  due  to 
perfidy,  being  killed  by  some  Russians  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled. 
Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  of  revenging  himself  on  fate,  the 
otherwise  good-natured  man  related  with  rare  glee,  how  he,  too,  had 
renounced  the  children  whom  he  had  reared  at  Tobolsk  from  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  had  given  them  into  servitude  to  the  Russians.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  the  trade  in  the  human  being  is  ever  a 
favourite  business.  Cases,  however,  like  the  present,  which  display  an 
unnatural  want  of  feeling  in  parents,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes 
the  eldest  son,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  gets  rid  in  this  way  of  his 
sister,  the  support  of  whom  devolves  upon  him  ;  the  kidnapping  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  generally  the  work  of  families  at  variance,  who  thus  take  revenge 
on  one  another.* — p.  379. 

The  kirgis  are  essentially  cruel,  but  extremely  sensitive  in 
their  temperament.  They  often  commit  violent  deeds  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  give  way  to  fearful  paroxysms  of  anger,  and  hence 
they  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  ostrog,  or  prison,  in  Tobolsk, 
along  with  the  Russian  convicts,  who  are  to  be  sent  further  east. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Russians,  at  first  sight, 
by  the  black  hair,  the  dark,  sunburnt  complexion,  and  small, 
lively  eyes,  between  strongly  projecting  lids. 

Preparations  for  travelling  northward  were  at  last  commenced. 
The  ice,  which  had  been  only  drifting  in  large  masses  down  the 
Irtuish  on  the  10th,  became  fixed  on  the  following  day,  and  on 
the  12th,  peasants,  with  their  horses  and  loaded  sledges,  crossed 
the  river  near  the  town.  On  the  14th,  under  a  light  moon  and 
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a  dark  blue  sky,  the  broad  mirror  of  ice  lent  a  new  charm  to  the 
fine  wintry  landscape,  and  the  travellers  were  able  to  view  from 
the  middle,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  snow-clad  houses  of  the  lower 
town,  and  the  picturesque  hills,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
Mr.  Erman^s  business  was  now  to  arm  himself  against  all  the 
obstructions  that  might  arise  from  man,  weather,  or  hunger,  and 
then  to  look  for  suitable  vehicles.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  stomach,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  copper 
kettle,  to  prepare  water  for  tea  from  ice  or  snow,  and  to  be  able 
to  dress  the  fish  procured  from  the  Ostyaks.  Rude  sledges  the 
traveller  provided  himself,  and,  with  proper  guides  he  quitted 
the  hospitable  city  of  Tobolsk  by  moonlight,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  22nd;  the  sledges  gliding  rapidly  through  the  ravines  that 
intersect  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Following  the 
mountain  road  for  some  time,  they  then  resumed  the  ice-track 
of  the  Irtuish,  and,  after  crossing  the  river,  travelled  along  the 
hardened  snow,  over  ploughed  fields  and  meadows ;  large  flakes 
of  snow  were  whirling  round  their  heads,  the  w  ind  breaking 
loudly  among  the  hills,  and  yet  the  people  of  the  village,  active 
and  hearty,  were  employed  in  the  open  air.  Proceeding  through 
a  thick  wood  of  firs  and  Siberian  cedars,  now  descending  to 
the  ice  roads ;  now  travelling  along  the  elevated  tracks,  they 
reached  Tugalova ;  quitting  which,  they  journeyed  along  the  ice 
of  the  Irtuish,  and  beheld  the  various  modes  of  fishing  practised 
by  the  people.  Ostyaks,  for  the  most  part,  inhabit  the  village 
of  Denjikovo,  the  next  point  of  importance  reached.  The  moon 
rose  again  upon  the  traveller,  illumining  broad  patches  of  the 
snowy  ground,  over  the  rest  of  which  fell  the  long,  dark  shadow  s 
of  the  hills,  crowned  on  their  summits  with  fir  and  stone  pines. 

In  these  wintry  solitudes,  the  only  sounds  heard  were  the 
calls  of  the  drivers,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  shaft-horses.  The 
whole  night  long  there  appeared  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  a  white 
arch,  which  remained  all  unclninged  in  appearance.  Above  it 
were  fragments  of  arches  separated  one  from  the  other  by  blue 
spaces. 

At  Repolovo,  our  author  found  many  of  the  huts  empty,  the 
inhabitants  having  gone  on  a  fishing  expedition.  Most  of  them 
are  Ostyaks ;  and  in  the  brandy  shop,  we  are  here  presented 
with  the  following  graphic  scene ; — 

‘  We  found  in  the  dark  room,  hardly  ten  paces  wide,  of  the  public- 
house  and  place  of  revelry  here,  a  European  Russian,  probably  banished 
in  former  years,  busy  behind  his  counter ;  and,  besides  him,  only  the 
Ostyak  women.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  assembled,  and  the  brandy 
had  already  taken  effect  upon  them  all,  in  a  way,  however,  not  at  all 
offensive  to  an  even  tempered  spectator.  A  number  of  short  and  cor¬ 
pulent  figures,  with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  rather  oblique,  could  be  just 
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seen,  moving  and  mingling  together  in  the  narrow  space.  They  all 
talked  with  animation,  and  with  remarkably  delicate  voices,  which  now 
gave  expression  only  to  soft  and  joyous  emotions.  They  embraced,  one 
after  another,  the  Yamschiki  who  entered  with  us  ;  and  their  soft  voices, 
now  almost  whining,  seemed  attuned,  not  so  much  to  words  of  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  to  the  endearments  of  young  and  growing  love.  They  all 
wore  frocks  or  shirt-like  garments  of  nettle  cloth,  which  were  ornamented 
exactly  like  the  dress  of  the  Mordi  women,  with  embroidery  in  red  and 
black,  round  the  neck  and  breast.  None  of  them  w^ere  without  the  head 
dress,  shaped  as  a  cross,  which  serv'es  them  for  a  veil ;  but  they  had 
raised  up  the  front  part  of  it,  and  thrown  it  back  completely  over  the 
head.  We  could  perceive  that,  under  the  circumstances  here  described, 
and  in  other  cases  subsequently  witnessed,  this  departure  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  was  not  considered  as  in  any  degree  irregular  or  im¬ 
proper. 

‘  The  very  trifling  means  of  the  women  are  soon  exhausted,  while  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  had  but  just  risen  to  its  highest  pitch.  My  pro¬ 
mise,  therefore,  to  pay  the  scot  for  the  rest  of  their  indulgence  was 
received  with  the  greatest  thankfulness.  But  they  now  took  especial 
pains  to  show  themselves  deserving  of  the  European  treat,  by  good 
Christian  observance ;  for  at  every  glass  they  took,  they  came  up  to  us, 
and  before  they  tasted  the  dram,  crossed  themselves  with  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  and  laughable  gravity.  Devout  Russians  are  in  the  habit  of  neutral¬ 
izing  the  Satanic  operation  of  spirituous  liquors  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  right  hand,  intended  to  describe  the  cross,  or  by  a  softly  ejaculated 
prayer,  or  merely  by  blowing  the  breath  on  the  glass.  But  the  good- 
humoured  Ostyaks,  who  w’ere  novices  in  both  arts,  of  Christian  prayer  as 
well  as  drinking,  were  desirous  of  providing  against  the  infirmities  of 
the  flesh,  by  some  more  ample,  religious  ceremony ;  and  so  they  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  such  an  extent,  so  slowly,  and  with  such 
deep  bowing  of  the  body,  as  would  be  required  by  the  church  only  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions.’ — p.  415. 

The  Ostyaks  are  a  peculiar  tribe,  settled  in  large  numbers  in 
various  places  throughout  Siberia.  They  have  long  bows,  six 
feet  in  length,  which  they  purchase  from  the  Kasimunkian 
people,  who  come  from  the  east,  it  is  said,  with  rein-deer  sledges, 
towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  exchange  their  inimitable  furs, 
and  other  accoutrements,  for  dried  fish,  and,  probably,  some 
Kussian  articles. 

The  Sosnovians  are  the  next  tribes  with  whom  we  encounter. 
They  do  not  wear  furs,  but  clothe  themselves  in  fish-skins. 
They  are  a  delicate-looking  race,  and  their  obligation  to  the 
state  consists  in  paying  the  Yasak,  and  tribute  of  half  a  rouble 
for  every  man,  and  in  keeping  a  few  post-horses,  which  may  be 
performed  without  much  trouble.  The  traveller's  road  lay 
constantly  on  the  ice  of  the  Obi,  which  was  cracked  in  several 
places;  and,  though  the  cracks  were  filled  up  by  new  ice,  they 
might  easily  escape  the  notice  of  those  not  steadfastly  on  the 
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look  out,  and  thus  plunge  them  into  the  river,  when  death 
would  be  almost  inevitable. 

At  Kirdavansk,  they  beheld  a  curious  object : — 

‘  The  most  remarkable  object  here,  was  an  old  woman  who  sat  in  the 
comer  of  her  bed  place,  with  her  head  completely  veiled  over,  workini^ 
industriously  at  some  skin  clothing,  which  she  sowed  with  thread  made  of 
the  reindeer  fibre  sinew.  She  declared  that  day  and  night  were  alike  equal 
to  her,  and  that  she  guided  the  needle  only  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  her 
tongue  helping  her  to  thread  it.  We  saw  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
correctness  of  her  statement.  However,  she  w^as  no  greater  loser  by  the 
singular  custom  of  veiling,  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  had  nearly  blinded 
her ;  there  was  no  fire  at  this  time  in  the  chubal,  and  hardly  a  ray  of 
light  penetrated  from  the  ice  window  to  the  corner  where  she  sat.’ — 
lb.  p.  451. 

We  are  unable,  in  the  brief  limits  of  one  paper,  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
matter  which  still  remains  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  towards  Beresa,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  exiles, 
Osterman,  Dolgarukof,  and  Menchikof,  whose  tomb,  opened  in 
1821,  was  found  to  contain  relics  of  the  deceased,  which  were 
forwarded  to  his  descendants.  Quitting  this  place,  he  journeyed 
on  to  Obdorsk,  gaining,  as  he  went,  much  curious  information 
respecting  the  Ostyaks,  the  Samoyedes,  describing  the  winter 
tents.  After  making  an  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Obdorsk, 
and  remaining  in  and  about  the  town  long  enough  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  its  most  interesting  points,  he  returned  to 
Tobolsk,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  the  winter. 
Again  setting  out,  he  accomplished  the  journey  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  Celestials,  and  then  resumed 
his  journey  onwards,  llerc,  however,  we  must  take  our  fare¬ 
well  of  Mr.  Erman,  and  leave  to  our  readers  the  task  of  further 
investigation. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  has  been 
Mr.  Cooley^s  peculiar  care, — the  translation, — we  can  only  say, 
that  it  redounds  greatly  to  his  credit.  There  is  all  the  polish  of 
style  which  the  relations  of  an  English  traveller  sometimes 
present;  and  we  forget,  while  we  read,  that  we  are  not  pe¬ 
rusing  a  book  in  its  original  language.  Few  translations  from 
the  German  present  so  great  an  absence  of  the  rough  idiom  of 
the  native  tongue.  The  extremely  elegant  style  in  which  the 
work  is  rendered,  will  go  far  towards  recommending  this  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  present  season  to  our 
English  readers. 
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Art.  V. — Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Rev,  John  Ely,  With  an  Intro* 
ductory  Memoir.  Under  the  care  of  R.  W.  Hamilton,  L.L.D.,  D.D. 
8vo.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Leeds :  J.  Y.  Knight. 

We  do  not  aflfcct  to  have  read  this  beautiful  volume  with 
the  impartiality  of  mere  criticism.  It  was  our  happiness  for 
many  years  to  know  the  eminent  minister  who,  ‘  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh  *  in  these  ^  Posthumous  Works  /  and  the  biogra¬ 
pher  and  editor,  under  whose  care  they  come  forth,  has  long 
filled  a  sacred  place  in  our  love  and  admiration. 

We  offer  to  Dr.  Hamilton  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  he  has  here  so  promptly  and  so  gracefully  rendered  to  the 
Christian  public.  His  elegant  Memoir  will  not  be  the  less 
valued  for  the  evident  restraint,  the  delicate  shrinking  from 
vulgar  laudation,  with  which  it  has  been  composed.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  in  the  best  possible  taste,  both  literary  and  re¬ 
ligious;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  biography  better 
suited  to  the  manly  and  devout  refinement  of  the  departed  saint, 
or  more  worthy  of  the  high  standing  and  well-earned  reputation 
of  the  writer.  We  congratulate  his  readers  on  so  early  a  pos¬ 
session  of  a  work  which  bears  unquestionable  marks  of  elaborate 
and  careful  preparation.  It  breathes  the  solemnity,  the  reve¬ 
rence,  the  sanctity,  the  love,  of  the  death-chamber  and  the  grave. 
It  preserves  the  continuity  of  our  knowledge,  before  the  lapse  of 
time  throws  us  back  on  the  efforts  of  memory.  It  is  a  funeral 
wreath  in  its  freshness,  laid  on  the  tomb  with  the  first  tears  of 
sorrow. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  have  an  intrinsic  value.  They 
are  specimens  of  pulpit  instruction.  We  can  testify  that  they 
present  a  fair  average  of  the  sermons  from  which  they  are 
selected,  and  that  they  will  enable  the  reader  to  frame  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  Mr.  Ely's  ordinary  ministrations.  They  are,  emphati¬ 
cally,  the  discourses  of  a  practical  man,  wisely  aiming  at  one 
end,  and  earnestly  bracing  his  faculties  to  present  the  truths  of 
scripture  in  a  way  that  shall  secure  attention,  convey  instruction, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  right  impression  on  the  con¬ 
science,  the  imagination,  and  the  feelings ;  leading  his  hearers, 
individually,  to  believe  the  doctrine,  to  do  the  thing,  to  act  out 
the  character,  wliich  is  placed  before  them.  The  expositions  of 
scripture  are  not  so  dilated  and  ample,  as  those  which  this  en¬ 
lightened  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  giving,  when  instruction  in 
the  meaning  of  scripture  simply,  was  his  avowed  object ;  yet 
every  sermon  indicates  a  conscientious  and  intelligent  study  of 
the  true  force  of  the  particular  passage  on  which  it  is  based,  to- 
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gether  with  a  fine  power  of  presenting  the  local,  historical,  or 
poetic  allusions  of  his  text  in  the  most  vividly  descriptive  lan¬ 
guage.  We  know  not  a  better  illustration  of  our  meaning  than 
the  introductory  sentences  of  the  first  sermon,  on  Rev.  xiv,, 
14—20. 

How  fully  the  preacher  could  grasp  the  suhlimest  themes, 
rendering  thoughts,  otherwise  abstruse,  in  familiar  and  glowing 
words ;  how  he  could  harmonise  the  vast  with  the  minute — the 
terrible  with  the  tender — the  contemplative  with  the  practical ; 
how  he  could  both  discriminate  and  paint ;  how  he  could  unite 
the  results  of  severe  reasoning  with  the  urgency  and  the  pathos 
of  passionate  entreaty,  his  sermon  on  ^  God  is  Love^  bears  wit¬ 
ness  !  Not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  this  sermon  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  the  preacher  came  to  his  pulpit  to  deliver  it  from 
*  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  pain,^  and  the  silence  of  six  weeks' 
confinement,  with  an  augmented  sense  of  the  great  truth  which 
the  apostle  attests ;  and,  as  he  said,  ‘  If  you  ask  the  result  of 
all  that  I  have  been  called  to  experience,  I  would  re-echo,  in  my 
humble  attestation,  that  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  text  with  all 
the  authority  of  an  inspired  testimony — ^  God  is  love/^  lie 
explains  the  sense  of  this  announcement  (after  hinting  at  the 
reasons  for  assuming  the  elementary  truth,  that  God  is,  and  the 
importance  of  knowing  what  he  is)  by  showing  that  the  words 
indicate  the  true  nature  of  God,  his  personality,  his  infinite 
intelligence,  his  being  the  subject  of  holy  affection ;  that  the  text 
asserts  the  characteristic  attribute  of  God  in  opposition  to  the 
misconceptions  of  the  unbelieving  heart,  and  to  every  system  of 
doctrine  w  hich  would  represent  God  as  indifferent  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  creatures,  and  in  opposition  to  the  exclusion,  or  tlie 
detriment,  of  any  other  attribute;  that  it  must  be  estimated 
according  to  the  infinite  and  glorious  nature  of  God,  all  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  infinite 
nature,  going  to  give  efiBciency  to  his  benevolence;  that  it  is 
specially  illustrated  and  demonstrated  by  the  mission  of  the  Son 
of  God  for  human  salvation,  saving  not  by  mere  power,  but  by  the 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  providing  the  costliest 
victim,  one  infinitely  dear,  to  bear  the  stroke.  In  availing  ourselves 
of  this  testimony  for  practical  use,  which  is  the  second  and  larger 
division  of  the  sermon,  the  preacher  calls  on  his  hearers,  firstof  all, 
to  dwell  on  the  lovely  character  of  God;  then,  to  observe  how'  he  is 
pre-eminently  lovely  in  his  relation  to  fallen  man ;  to  trace  how 
love  2^€rvades  all  the  dispensations  of  God;  to  meditate  on  the 
special  happiness  of  those  that  are  the  special  objects  of  Divine 
love ;  to  see  that,  since  God  is  love,  he  is  entitled  to  our  fullest 
confidence ;  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  love  God  with  all 
our  hearts,  and  minds,  and  strength ;  to  take  the  love  of  God  for  our 
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pattern ;  to  let  our  love  exert  a  similar  influence  with  the  love  of 
God,  inducing  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  to  think  of  heaven 
as  consisting  in  perfect  love;  and,  in  conclusion,  ^  one  word  in 
sorrow  and  remonstrance  must  be  uttered  respecting  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  those  who  yield  not  to  the  love  of  God.^  We 
give  an  extract,  illustrating  the  position  that,  since  God  is  love, 
he  is  entitled  to  our  fullest  confidence. 

*  *  Have  faith  in  God.*  Sinner,  when  he  puts  himself  in  the  gracious 
overture,  he  is  sincere,  in  earnest.  He  means  it  when  he  says  to  each 
one  of  you,  *  Be  ye  reconciled.’  Penitent !  confess  your  sin  ;  plead  the 
j)recious  atoning  blood ;  he  will  receive  you  graciously,  and  love  you 
freely.  Disciple  !  confide  in  his  goodness ;  your  un worthiness,  your 
meanness,  are  no  reasons  why  he  should  reject  you ;  much  beyond  all 
that  you  conceive  is  the  hatefulness  of  your  sin  ;  much  lower  is  your 
debasement  than  you  have  yet  learnt ;  but  your  plea  is  the  Saviour’s 
merit ;  your  encouragement  is  the  love  of  God.  Flee,  not  from  God 
to  Christ,  but  flee  to  God  by  Christ.  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing. 
Believer  !  Rejoice  in  full  assurance.  You  are  entitled  to  be  assured  of 
pardon,  acceptance,  life.  The  instant  you  fled  to  Christ,  that  instant 
you  were  justified ;  you  became  a  child  ;  you  w’ere  safe  for  eternity. 

*  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.’  Christian  !  discard  all  doubt, 
suspicion,  dissatisfaction  ;  no  storm  can  cngulph  you ;  no  enemy  can  do 
more  than  love  permits  him  to  do ;  death  itself  is  a  vanquished  foe. 

*  O  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  should  ye  doubt  V  Suppliant !  pour 
out  your  heart  before  God  ;  his  heart  is  open  to  you.  Never  had  you 
affectionate  friend,  or  tender  parent,  to  whom  you  might  so  readily  un¬ 
bosom  yourself.  Jesus  is  your  intercessor;  but  hearken  to  what  he 
says,  ‘  I  say  not  unto  you,  I  will  pray  for  you,  for  the  Fatlier  himself 
loveth  you.’  Ye  children,  saints  of  God  !  cast  out  fear  :  for  fear  hath 
torment.  *  We  have  known  and  believed  the  love  which  God  hath  to  us 
thus  ‘  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment.’  ’ — p.  43,  44. 

We  need  not  analyse  any  more  of  these  sermons.  Each  is 
worthy  of  a  separate  publication.  Two  or  three  of  them  de¬ 
serve  special  attention.  One  of  them  entitled,  *  Warning  against 
Hesitancy  and  Procrastination,^  is  among  the  happiest  examples 
we  have  met  with,  of  the  wise  and  kind  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
numerous  class  of  persons,  in  every  community  of  Christians, 
by  pressing  on  the  individual  mind,  with  seriousness  and  attec- 
tion,  an  immediate  attention  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  gospel. 
After  describing  the  persons  he  has  specially  in  view,  as  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  a  conviction  of  sinfulness,  and  fre¬ 
quent  impressions  of  a  religious  tendency,  the  preacher  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

*  But  with  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  the  case  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  lack  of  true  faith  and  decision,  and  in  which  there  is,  of  conse- 
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quence.  no  real  interest  in  the  blessing  of  salvation.  There  is  a  struggle 
against  conviction,  and  an  effort  to  obliterate  impression.  The  thoughts 
of  eternity  are  unwelcome  ;  they  bring  terror  and  remorse,  and  they  are 
driven  from  the  mind.  Company,  business,  spiritual  opiates  are  resorted 
to.  that  the  spirit  may  be  kept  quiet  and  undisturbed.  Or,  impression 
is  so  feeble,  that  no  such  struggles  are  necessary.  There  is  a  misgiving, 
but  it  does  not  disturb  the  peace,  and  it  is  soon  forgotten;  there  is  a 
passing  alarm,  but  it  is  gone  with  the  sound  of  the  preacher’s  voice ; 
there  is  no  solemn  contemplation,  much  less  holy  resolve.  It  is  indeci¬ 
sion,  There  is  a  halting  between  two  opinions — ^judgment  against  incli¬ 
nation.  Now  conscience  demanding,  hearkening  for  attention,  now  the 
heart  going  after  the  world  ;  now  an  hour  of  tenderness,  and  now  a 
season  of  carelessness.  Or  it  is  simple  postponement.  There  is  a  settled 
conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  religion,  there  is  an  inten¬ 
tion  formed  of  seeking  at  some  future  time,  its  blessings.  But  there  is 
always  some  impediment  in  the  way  of  present  determination.  Maturer 
age  will  be  more  suitable ;  a  time  of  greater  leisure  will  arrive ;  there  is 
a  present  pressure  of  business,  or  of  domestic,  or  of  social  duty.  It  is 
assumed  that  such  impediments  will  be  temporary.  It  is  fully  purposed 
that  at  the  more  convenient  season  there  shall  be  decision.  These 
persons  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  dying  undecided ;  yet  they  are 

contented  to  continue  now  undecided . It  is  infatuation  to 

calculate  that  the  future  will  present  a  state  of  things  more  favourable  for 
decision  than  the  present.  Many  of  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  un¬ 
converted.  You  cannot,  however,  endure  the  idea  of  dying  unconverted, 
you  see  a  truth,  a  beauty  about  religion,  w’hich  renders  it  obviously  desir¬ 
able  ;  but  you  do  not  decide.  Still  you  anticipate  that  you  shall  decide, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  circumstances  when  decision  will  be  easier 
than  it  now  is.  This  is  one  case  of  infatuation.  What  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  so  much  more  favourable,  to  which  you  are  looking  forward  ? 
A  period  of  life  more  sedate ;  seasons  of  greater  leisure  ;  periods  when 
distracting  cares  will  less  press  upon  you  ;  times  of  sickness  ;  the  calm 
of  old  age.  It  is  delusion,  all.  Not  to  speak  of  the  high  probability 
that  life  mav  terminate,  earlv  and  suddenly,  what  reason  have  vou  to 
think  that  the  case  supposed  will  be  more  favourable  than  the  present  r 
A  period  of  life  more  sedate  will  be  also  less  impressible.  Every  season 
brings  its  occupation,  and  it  is  folly  to  think  of  some  golden  hours  of 
leisure  ;  or  if  leisure  come,  it  is  no  fitter  for  devout  decision  than  the 
period  of  active  duty  ;  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  cloisters  and  deserts, 
distracting  cares  will  alw^ays  more  or  less  press ;  increased  wealth  will 
bring  them  ;  children  bring  them  in  infancy,  but  more  in  advancing 
youth ;  as  long  as  you  have  duties  to  perform,  and  sensibilities  to  work 
within,  you  must  expect  distracting  care.  You  look  forw^ard  to  the 
profit  of  a  sick  chamber,  that  is  to  say,  you  will  set  your  affairs  in 
order  when  the  day  of  bankruptcy  comes ;  you  will  learn  the  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion  when  your  bark  is  amid  rocks  and  shoals ;  you  will  learn  to  swim  when 
the  vessel  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  you  are  plunged  among  the  breakers. 
Sickness  brings  pain  that  almost  precludes  thought ;  exhaustion  that 
forbids  attention  ;  anxieties  that  distract  the  mind.  When  consumption 
tears  with  cough  first,  and  then  prostrates  with  debility ;  when  asthma 
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struggles  for  breath ;  when  the  blood  issues  in  terrifying  streams  from 
the  lungs ;  when  fever  produces  delirium ;  when  apoplexy  heaves 
and  sinks  in  utter  insensibility ;  when  the  ossihed  valve  breaks,  and 
death  is  instantaneous ;  are  these  seasons  for  religious  contemplation  and 
decision  ?  And  calm  old  age,  with  blunted  sensibilities,  and  enfeebled 
powers,  and  probable  suflering, — is  that  the  time  for  decision  ?  Oh ! 
it  is  infatuation,  all — the  debtor  promising  to  pay  when  his  debts  are 
still  more  accumulated;  a  workman  promising  to  complete  (begin)  his 
task  when  the  hour  of  completiomhas  arrived.* — pp.  1 13 — 1 16. 

We  turn  to  a  sermon  of  a  very  different  character,  proving 
that  the  preacher  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  mastery  of 
consecrated  rhetoric,  that  he  could  light  up  his  discourses  with 
the  brilliancy  of  a  gorgeous  oratory,  when  his  theme  was  one 
that  justified  and  even  demanded  the  highest  style  of  language. 
We  can  scarcely  read  a  passage  of  it  without  admiration ;  and 
the  effect  it  produces  upon  us  as  a  whole,  is,  we  confess,  en¬ 
chanting.  The  text  is  llev.  xxi.  24. ;  the  scene  of  splendour, 
and  the  dwellers  in  that  scene,  are  the  chosen  topics.  We  will 
not  anticipate  the  delight  with  which  the  glowing  illustration 
of  themes,  so  attractive  in  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  will  be 
read  in  their  own  place. 

Called,  as  Mr.  Ely  was,  to  labour  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
manufacturing  population  in  Lancashire,  and  afterwards  in  a 
still  larger  sphere  of  the  same  general  character  in  Yorkshire, 
it  is  not  without  deep  interest  that  we  observe  the  sagacity, 
the  honest  and  authoritative  fidelity,  the  far-seeing  application 
of  Christianity  to  our  social  economy,  which  so  greatly  cliarac- 
terized  his  preaching  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people.  Here  is  a 
sermon  on  ^  Consecration  to  God.^  (Zeeh.  xiv.  21,  22.) : — 

‘  I  fear,*  says  the  preacher,  *  religion  is  but  too  often  regarded  rather 
as  a  state  of  security,  and  as  a  sort  of  negative  sanctification ^  than  as  a 
state  of  holy  devotedness  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  flee  to 
religion  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  curse,  nor  to  adopt  it  as  an  inclosure 
from  which  flagrant  wickedness  is  to  be  excluded :  it  is,  it  must  be,  a 
consecration  of  being  and  faculty  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  you 
are  good  fathers,  masters,  citizens,  children,  servants.  Christianity  will 
make  you  these ;  but  it  will  make  you  much  more  ;  it  will  make  you 
feel  that  life  is  given,  salvation  vouchsafed,  and  grace  conferred,  that  you 
may  be  given  up  in  dedication  to  God.  Earth  will  appear  to  you,  not  an 
outpost  of  the  universe  where  you  are  merely  to  occupy  a  trust,  but  a 
precinct  of  God’s  temple,  where  you  are  to  serve  him.  You  are  not 
merely  husbandmen,  who  are  to  work  diligently,  and  to  pay  a  rental  to 
the  great  proprietor,  but  you  are  priests,  who  are  to  serve  and  honour 
him  as  the  very  office  of  your  whole  being.  One  comprehensive  passage, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  imagery,  may  suffice  as  illustration.  ‘  Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ; 
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that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.' 

*  This  dedication  originates  in  the  renewing  grace  of  God.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  temple  were  of  the  common  earth  ;  the  family  of  Aaron  was 
of  the  sinful  stock  ;  but  both  were  separated  by  the  divine  will  to  their 
hallowed  purpose.  A  similar  separation  takes  place  when  the  soul  is 
regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God.  Originally,  it  was  estranged  from 
God,  but  now  it  is  brought  nigh.  ♦  ♦  *  j  yery  jealous  of  your 

character,  and  dealings,  and  reputation,  in  this  department.  Christian 
consecration  should  be  far  more  effective  than  worldly  honour.  The  just 
measure  and  the  even  balance, — the  conscientious  bargain  and  the 
honourable  fulfilment  of  it, — the  fair  price  and  the  reasonable  profit,  are 
indispensable  to  the  Christian.  They  say  it  is  hard,  in  these  times  of 
competition,  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  maintain  conscience  ;  and,  I  admit, 
w’ithout  self-denial  and  circumspection,  it  may  be  so.  But  consistency 
will  make  it  easy.  Let  speculation  be  proportioned  only  to  capital ;  let 
the  style  of  living  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  those  profits  that  may 
be  reasonably  calculated  on  ;  let  expenditure  never  go  before  a  fair  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  means  that  are  at  command  ;  and  the  tradesman  may 
maintain  conscience.  Industry,  regularity,  skill,  are  the  iniperative 
duties  of  the  tradesman  :  and  he  that  will  not,  or  cannot  exert  them, 
should  curtail  his  affairs,  or  seek  a  department  where  the  interests  of 
others  will  not  be  involved.  There  is  a  royal  rule,  ‘  Owe  no  man  any- 
thing.*  I  wish  it  could  be  literally  adopted.  The  spirit  of  it  must  never 
be  violated ;  and  it  will  not  be  so,  if  the  account  that  is  necessarily  a 
running  one  is  so  provided  for,  that  in  the  day  when  it  is  due  it  shall  be 
honoured. 

*  This  will  render  the  exact  knowledge  of  your  affairs  indispensable. 
With  these  rules,  and  such  as  these,  how  rare  would  be  the  case  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  when  such  as  have  thus  acted  shall  become  the  sufferers 
in  such  a  case,  sympathy  and  respect  will  greet  them  on  every  side ; 
Christian  character  will  suffer  no  damage  ;  the  very  creditors  would 
examine  the  vessels  of  the  house,  and  the  pages  of  the  ledger,  and 
report  that  they  had  found  both  inscribed,  *  Holiness  to  the  Lord.* ' — 

pp.  182—188. 

The  last  sermon  in  the  volume  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ely,  to 
be  delivered  on  the  Sabbath  morning  previous  to  his  fatal 
seizure.  ^  He  thought  that  his  people  looked  too  invariably  for 
consolatory  or  instructive  discourse  at  that  season ;  he  resolved, 
as  he  told  the  editor,  to  surprize  them  by  a  more  eonscicnce- 
stirring  appeal.  The  composition  is  evidently  not  a  finished 
sermon,  but  rather,  copious  and  suggestive  notes.^  What  con- 
scienee  eould  there  be,  in  the  large  and  intelligent  congregation 
to  whieh  he  had  hoped  to  speak,  that  would  not  be  struck  with 
such  appeals  as  these,  coming  from  him  ? 

•  We  are  not  saved.*  *  To  how  many  has  no  spring,  no  summer,  ever 
been  vouchsafed  !  God  seen  only  in  his  works.  False  systems  of  doc- 
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trine.  They  and  you  in  contrast ;  if  they  perish,  who  can  wonder  ?  If 
you,  what  apology  can  be  offered  ?  How  many  in  this  privileged  coun¬ 
try  have  never  had  your  opportunities !  Publicans  and  harlots  never¬ 
theless  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  perish.  What  contrast 
might  be  drawn  between  you  and  multitudes  around  you,  in  whose  fami¬ 
lies  there  is  no  prayer,  before  whose  eyes  no  example  of  piety  is,  whose 

I  feet  were  never  conducted  to  sanctuaries  of  evangelical  instruction  ! 

Estimate  your  own  privileges,  opportunities,  obligations:  will  you  be 
excused  if  you  are  not  saved  i  Will  you  say  to  me,  as  a  hearer  once 
I  said  in  my  previous  charge,  with  a  serious,  sad  tone,  *  If  we  perish,  you 

will  be  blameless.*  O,  see  yourself  arraigned  before  God  !  What  wit¬ 
nesses  !  seasons  !  years  !  What  contrasts !  Then  with  inferior  means, 
repentant,  believing,  saved !  What  associations !  with  the  vilest,  the 
worst,  and  most  miserable.* — p.  333, 

Besides  their  intrinsic  value,  many  of  these  sermons — all  of 
I  them,  perhaps — will  be  read  with  mournful,  yet  not  unprofit- 

1  able,  interest,  because  of  the  associations  with  which  they  are 

connected.  The  last  time  we  had  the  benefit  of  listening  to 
one  whom  we  heard  too  seldom,  the  sermon  was  on  The  H"arn^ 
ing  against  Hesitancy  and  Procrastination,  The  circumstances 
were  unusual.  It  w  as  in  a  foreign  country,  and  addressed  to  a 
people  surrounded  by  the  snares  of  a  populous  and  pleasure¬ 
seeking  city.  On  the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Mr. 
Ely  was  accompanied  by  two  English  friends, — one  residing  in 
Germany, — on  a  short  tour.  They  visited  together  the  cities  of 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  some  neighbouring  places.  No 
common  privilege  did  they  esteem  it  to  share  his  conversation, 
his  intelligent,  and  sometimes  playful  remarks  on  the  places 
they  visited,  the  men  with  whom  they  mingled,  the  historical 
recollections,  the  political  state,  the  literature,  the  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  the  noble 
people  through  whose  country  they  were  travelling.  After  that 
short  excursion,  we  remained  behind,  in  Germany ;  and  belield 
our  honoured  and  beloved  fellow-traveller  no  more,  till  we  went 
to  see  him  die.  It  is  not  likely,  not  possible,  that  we  should 
ever  forget  that  solemn  and  pathetic  warning. 

’  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Ely^s  active  and  laborious  ministry,  he 

found  time  to  publish  about  a  score  of  separate  pamphlets,  and 
discourses  delivered  on  special  and  public  occasions,  and 
urgently  called  for  by  various  congregations.  It  is  now  more 
than  twenty  years  since  he  sent  from  the  press  a  charming  little 
volume,  ^  Female  Piety  and  Zeal  exemplified  in  Memoirs  of 
,  Mary  Ann  Ely,^ — the  writer^s  sister,  together  with  some  account 

of  Jane  M^Allan.  The  ^  Memoir,^  which  appeared  four  years 
after  Miss  Ely’s  death,  we  could  not  characterize  in  any  Ian- 
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guage,  so  just  and  appropriate,  as  that  of  his  own  biographer : 

^  It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  not  forgotten  his 
grief  or  love.  .  He  seems  to  check  himself,  lest  either  should 
lend  an  extravagance  to  his  delineation.  Part  is  autobiography. 
It  is  a  sweetly  elegiac  production.  Its  higher  value  is  its 
tendency  to  excite  to  a  holy  emulation.  It  is  the  fraternal 
tribute;  but  the  faithful  pastor  pays  it.^  Of  the  sketch  of  Jane 
M^Allan,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hamilton  in  saying,  ^  It  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  pencilling,  and  a  master’s  hand  is  in  it.  It  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  Sabbath-school  child.’ 

In  the  winter  of  1831,  Mr.  Ely  delivered  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  at  Rochdale,  a  series  of  discourses,  which,  though  in  some 
respects  miscellaneous,  were  connected  by  the  principle  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  Divine  dispensation  in  our  own  world.  These  dis¬ 
courses  he  published  soon  after,  in  a  volume  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  entitled  to  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  has  received,  and  which  we  cannot  but  hope  will  be 
brought  into  wider  circulation,  now  that  its  modest  but  accom¬ 
plished  author  is  no  more  among  us. 

Each  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  it  is  elucidated  by  much 
reading,  by  thoughtful  disquisition,  and  by  illustrations  of 
great  force  and  beauty,  delivered  in  a  style  of  elevated  perspi¬ 
cuity,  and  with  great  command  of  language.  Had  the  author 
devoted  himself  to  dogmatic  theology,  w  e  know  not  of  any  chair 
of  that  faculty,  in  any  of  our  universities,  which  he  might  not 
have  adorned  by  his  well-balanced  judgment  and  varied  inform¬ 
ation.  The  comparison  of  these  almost  academic  prmleotions 
with  Mr.  Ely’s  popular  sermons,  would  tend  greatly  to  exalt 
our  view's  of  the  firm  self-devotion  to  the  one  object  of  his 
ministry,  which  induced  him  to  forego  the  charms  of  literary 
acquisition,  or  of  theological  fame,  for  the  practical  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  raising  the  spiritual  and  active  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  churches.  And  the  composition  of  this  volume, 
so  calm,  so  meditative,  so  imbued  with  the  elegance  and  taste 
of  genuine  scholarship,  is  a  proof  that  the  bolder,  broader, 
more  pungent  modes  of  expression  were  chosen  on  principle,  as 
best  adapted  to  impress  the  truths  he  loved  to  preach,  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitudes  he  longed  to  save.  A  similar  convic¬ 
tion,  as  it  strikes  us,  will  arise  on  the  perusal  of  the  addresses 
he  delivered  at  the  colleges  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  of 
some  of  his  controversial  pamphlets,  and  of  the  ^Literary  Re¬ 
mains’  in  prose  and  in  verse,  which  are  printed  in  this  volume 
of  his  posthumous  works. 

In  hallowing  our  pages  with  the  reminiscences  of  one  so  re¬ 
cently  departed,  and  followed  by  the  deep  and  thoughtful 
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regrets  of  so  many  in  this  country,  and  in  other  lands,  we  can 
find  no  words  so  fitted  to  express  our  feeling,  as  those  in  which 
Dr.  llaffles  has  beautifully  conveyed^  the  sentiments  of  the 
brethren  who  met  in  sadness,  to  ‘  carry  him  to  his  burial.^ 

*  Oh !  how  we  loved  him  !  And  how  could  we  do  otherwise 
than  love  him?  Was  it  possible  for  any  one,  susceptible  of 
that  emotion,  capable  of  appreciating  as  fine  and  rare  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  great  and  the  good  as,  in  our  fallen  but  renewed  and 
sanctified  humanity,  it  has  been  ever  our  lot  to  witness,  to  know 
and  not  to  love  him?  Who,  amongst  us,  but  esteemed  it  an  ho¬ 
nour  and  a  privilege  to  call  him  friend  ?  so  faithful,  so  generous, 
so  affectionate,  so  constant,  so  far  removed  from  anything 
like  selfishness,  so  utterly  a  stranger  to  every  feeling  that  had 
in  it  the  most  distant  approach  to  envy  or  jealousy ;  how  safe 
was  a  brother's  reputation  in  his  hands  !  It  was  dear  to  him  fis 
his  own ;  and  in  all  that  appertained  to  it,  was  guarded  with  an 
equal  vigilance.  Who  ever  heard  him  speak  unkindly  of  the 
absent,  or  propagate  reports  to  their  disadvantage  ?  And  then, 
how  prompt  he  was  to  every  public  service,  to  every  work  of 
faith,  to  every  labour  of  love  I*  How  he  compassed,  I  may  say, 
sea  and  land — for  other  lands  beside  his  own  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  labours,  travelling  night  and  day,  oft-times,  no 
doubt,  in  weariness  and  watching,  worn  and  jaded  alike  in  body 
and  in  mind ;  that  he  might  be  at  the  call  of  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  the  servant  of  all  the  churches;  and  that  the  people 
whom  he  loved,  and  to  whom  his  first  and  highest  regards  were 
due,  might  not  incur  the  imputation  of  monopoly  of  talent  and 
of  influence  in  him,  which  neither  their  own  generosity  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  nor  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the  times  in  wliich 
we  live,  would  allow.^ 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  dignified  reserve  with  which 
Mr.  Ely^s  biographer  has  chastened  his  memoir,  under  the 
impression  of  that  '  truthful  spirit  looking  down  upon  him,  and 
adjuring  him  to  its  holiest  severity.^  Had  he  loved  him  less,  he 
would  have  praised  him  more.  Fearful  of  the  exaggerations  of 
friendship,  and  of  the  narrowness  of  sectarian  attachment,  he 
seems  to  have  penned  every  word  as  though  he  would  say 
nothing  but  what  would  have  been  said,  and  said  more  freely, 
by  ‘other  men.^  He  has  also  kept  in  view  the  object  so 
congenial  to  the  now  perfect  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  practical 
improvement  of  the  reader,  in  that  steadfast  course  of  Christian 
diligence  and  ever-growing  virtue  which  is  too  sacred  for  eulogy, 
and  which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  cultivation  of  a  watchful 
and  humble  spirit.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  this 
memoir,  are  those  in  which  the  writer  naturally  and  appro¬ 
priately  introduces  his  thoughts  on  many  subjects  of  great 
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interest  to  all  men,  especially  young  men,  and  still  more  spe¬ 
cially,  to  youthful  ministers,  and  aspirants  to  the  sacred  oftice. 

The  outline  of  Mr.  Ely's  life  may  be  given  in  a  few  brief 
sentences.  He  was  born  at  Rochester,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1793.  When  he  was  but  a  few  months  old,  his  father,  an 
architect  in  that  city,  was  suddenly  removed  by  death,  leaving 
the  infant  to  the  charge  of  his  widowed  mother,  with  an  elder 
brother,  and  a  sister.  His  childhood  was  piously  and  assidu¬ 
ously  tended  by  that  mother,  who  still  survives  him,  sweetlv 
ripening  for  the  better  world.  After  being  grounded  in  learn¬ 
ing  at  home,  he  was  removed  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Young,  of 
East  Mailing,  some  ten  miles  from  Rochester ;  but,  after  two 
years,  he  returned  to  renew  the  course  of  private  instruction 
under  his  mother's  roof.  He  now  enjoyed  the  pastoral  and 
preceptive  guardianship  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Slatterie,  the  In¬ 
dependent  minister  of  Chatham,  to  whose  rare  piety  and  genius, 
and  manifold  excellences  as  a  man,  as  a  minister,  and  as  the 
guardian  of  his  friend's  youth.  Dr.  Hamilton  pays  just  and 
honourable  tribute.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Ely  was  received 
into  Mr.  Slatterie's  church.  He  became  a  teacher,  and,  in 
teaching,  a  learner  in  the  Sabbath-school.  He  w^as  soon  desired 
to  exhort  the  children.  ‘  His  elocution  would  well  befit  him  for 
the  task.  Others  heard,  and  pronounced  his  future  destiny. 
How  many  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  there  first  put  on 
his  harness  !  What  masculine  speech  fell  in  its  shriller  accents 
upon  children's  ears  !  This  has  been  to  many  a  pastor  his  own 
normal  school.*  Advised  bv  ^Ir.  Slatterie,  and  recommended 
by  the  church,  the  youthful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  term  of  preparatory 
study  at  Hoxton  College  was  employed  in  learning  Hebrew^  and 
divinity,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Simpson,  who  is 
well  described  as  a  man  whose  ^  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
w’ork.'  The  classical  chair  was  well  filled  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hooper,  A.M. ;  the  philosophical,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder.  ^  The 
two  former  honoured  men  have  long  since  descended  to  their 
graves.  The  last  still  lives  in  high  personal  esteem,  and  pastoral 
honour ;  and,  though  long  since  he  vacated  his  post,  is  remem¬ 
bered  with  deep  gratitude  by  all  his  pupils.'  The  scholarship 
of  Mr.  Ely  ^  gave  him  a  foremost  stand  among  his  companions. 
Here  his  friendship  with  his  biographer  began.  They  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  and  both  very  young.  '  They  struck  their 
covenant.  Thirty- six  years  only  strengthened  it.  There  was 
not  a  momentary  disturbance.  It  never  was  broken  by  an 
interval  of  coolness.  The  very  enamel  was  without  a  flaw.' 
The  academic  course  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  diligence,  correct¬ 
ness,  improving  taste,  rather  than  of  hard  study.  His  deport- 
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ment  at  this  period  is  described  as  respectful  and  amiable.  He 
was  a  general  favourite.  He  was  playful  without  frivolity,  and 
firm  without  obstinacy.  His  character  was  singularly  formed. 
It  opened  and  mellowed  till  the  last  of  life,  but  even  at  that 
time  it  was  fixed  in  its  shape.  That  was  a  gentle  decision.  He 
was  made  up  of  conscience.  He  was  indisputably  superior  in 
every  consideration  to  many  of  liis  fellows;  but  no  sense  of  this 
was  ever  shown  by  him.'  His  preaching  at  this  time  was 
marked  by  the  same  evangelical  fulness  and  ardour  which  it 
retained  to  the  last.  After  remaining  three  years  and  a  half  at 
college,  Mr.  Ely  entered  on  his  first  pastoral  charge  at  Roch¬ 
dale.  There  he  began  with  a  small  and  unsettled  congregation, 
in  a  chapel  which  had  been  purchased  from  other  parties,  bur  ¬ 
dened  w  ith  debt,  and  not  popular  in  the  town.  By  vigorous 
and  constant  preaching  in  that  chapel,  and  in  the  surrounding 
villages;  by  patience,  prayer,  and  perseverance;  by  circum¬ 
spection;  by  the  concentration  of  his  whole  soul  on  details 
soberly  and  deliberately  calculated ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
so  husbanding  his  time  as  to  secure  leisure  for  large  and  liberal 
studies,  he  grew"  stronger  and  stronger,  and  became  the  beloved 
minister  of  a  flourishing  congregation,  the  centre  of  a  very 
wide  field  of  usefulness,  the  rising  strength  and  hope  of  his 
neighbouring  brother  ministers,  the  helper  of  every  public  insti¬ 
tution  in  his  own  denomination,  and  the  friend  of  all  good  men. 
Until  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Ely's  mother  and  sister  lived  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  Rochdale.  In  that  year,  his  sister,  two 
years  older  than  himself,  from  whom  he  had  scarcely  ever  been 
separated,  except  during  his  abode  at  Mailing,  and  at  Hoxton, 
was  removed  by  death.  ‘  Her  memory  is  still  precious.  She 
was  made  to  be  loved.  Hundreds  gathered  round  her  bier, 
and  hearsed  it  with  great  lamentations  to  the  grave.  Her 
fellow-teachers,  and  fellow-members,  raised  a  monument  to  her 
excellencies  and  usefulness,  and  on  the  mural  tablet  of  marble, 
above  the  ascent  to  her  brother's  former  pulpit,  may  be  read  the 
register  of  their  admiration  and  love.' 

The  high  qualities  of  Mr.  Ely's  ministry  were  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  churches  in  larger  towns,  when  vacancies  occurred 
in  the  pastoral  office.  He  received,  in  1826,  a  unanimous  and 
earnest  invitation  to  succeed  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  at  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  was  urged  by  consi¬ 
derations  of  great  weight  and  force,  by  his  old  friend  Mr.  Slat- 
terie,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham.  *  The  state  of 
mind  which  these  solicitations  produced  in  him  who  was  the 
subject  of  them,  may  barely  be  conceived.  He  was  not  given 
to  change.  To  set  up  his  judgment  against  a  general  opinion 
was  not  a  natural  bias.  He  wept  and  prayed.  He.  inclined 
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and  reverted.  For  weeks  he  wavered  in  an  agonising  alterna¬ 
tion.  His  own  congregation  was  agitated  with  a  species  of 
dismay.  They  could  not  hear  of  his  witlidrawment  from  them. 
They  met  him  with  tears  and  remonstrances.  They  overcame 
him.  He  consented  to  abide  with  them.  In  many  respects  his 
refusal  cost  him  much.  It  was  an  expensive  sacrifice.  He  de¬ 
monstrated  that  gold  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  decision ;  nor, 
what  was  dearer,  an  enlightened  popularity  and  influence.^ 

Three  years  after  his  sister’s  death,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
Mr.  Ely  married.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  bearing 
his  sister’s  name,  now  the  surviving  companion  of  his  mother 
and  his  widow. 

Mr.  Ely’s  nearness  to  Manchester  brought  him  into  frequent 
association  with  the  independent  churches  of  that  great  city. 
In  1829,  the  late  Mr.  Roby,  whose  strength  was  giving  way 
under  the  weight  of  years,  was  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Ely  as  his 
colleague ;  and  the  venerable  pastor’s  wishes  were  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  congregation.  There  were  public  attractions  of 
a  very  high  order  to  draw  him ;  and  to  these  were  added  num¬ 
berless  personal  inducements.  But,  as  before,  he  yielded  to 
his  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  remained  at  Rochdale.  After 
serving  that  church  nineteen  years,  and  having  resisted  the 
overtures  of  nearly  twenty  other  churches,  by  each  of  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  become  its  pastor,  it  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing,  and  highly  illustrative,  too,  of  the  principle  on  which  he 
acted,  to  observe  the  reasons  which  at  last  determined  him  to 
remove  to  Leeds.  They  are  given  with  much  clearness  and 
fulness  in  the  memoir.  We  could  not  abridge  them :  to  ex- 
tract  them  is  beyond  our  limits.  The  whole  of  his  biogra¬ 
pher’s  reference  to  this  important  event  in  Mr.  Ely’s  life  is  in 
the  most  delightful  spirit.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  record  the 
welcome  with  which  the  dissenters  of  the  West-Riding  gene¬ 
rally,  and  of  Leeds  especially,  hailed  so  rich  an  accession. 
^  He  took  his  own  place  at  once.’ 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  kept  that  place;  the  faithful  and 
unflinching  advocate  of  the  gospel  in  its  peculiar  doctrines,  and  in 
its  practical  spirit;  the  unremitting  pastor;  the  courteous  yet  firm 
polemic;  the  gentle  comforter;  the  wise  adviser;  the  energetic  se- 
cretaryof  a  large  county  mission.  He  lived  to  see  his  congregation 
expend  munificent  sums  in  the  erection  of  the  noble  building  in 
which  he  ministered  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  and 
setting  to  other  churches  an  example  of  order,  and  peace,  and 
liberality;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  growing  usefulness,  and 
widely  extending  influence,  there  were  none  who  knew  him 
that  did  not  look  on  him  as  likely  to  retain  and  adorn  his  ho¬ 
nourable  position  for  many  years  to  come.  The  work  of  death 
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had,  however,  been  going  on  much  earlier  than  was  suspected. 
His  constitution  was  undermined.  In  1846  he  was  laid  aside 
for  many  weeks.  A  tour  on  the  Continent  much  invigorated 
him ;  but  it  was  apparent  to  close  observers  that  he  w  as  per¬ 
manently  altered;  though  he  resumed  all  his  public  engage¬ 
ments  with  his  w  onted  alacrity  and  energy.  In  addition  to  former 
services,  he  now  gave  himself,  most  seriously,  to  the  work  of  op¬ 
posing  the  ^  Minutes  of  the  Committe  of  Council  on  Education.' 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  September,  1847,  he  preached  twice, 
and  presided  at  the  Lord's  table,  among  his  people.  On  the 
following  Thursday  evening,  he  prayed  publicly  at  a  meeting 
of  the  independent  and  baptist  churches  of  Leeds,  for  thanks- 
»  giving  on  account  of  the  harvest.  On  Saturday,  he  officiated 
at  a  funeral.  After  reaching  home,  and  retiring  to  his  study 
early  in  the  evening,  he  was  attacked  with  a  shivering  fit.  It 
was  the  prelude  of  death.  The  history  of  his  dying  chamber, 
and  of  his  last  interviews  with  friends,  till  he  '  sank  awav 
into  the  stillness  of  death,'  is  given  with  much  judgment  and 
feeling.  The  summing  up  of  liis  character  is  all  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  long  friendship  that  subsisted  between  the 
subject  and  the  writer.  But  to  the  volume  itself,  we  remit  our 
readers.  It  is  a  precious  memorial  of  a  holy  man  and  a  faithful 
minister,  which  none  can  read  without  being  wiser  and  better. 
M  e  cannot  give  expression  to  all  the  thouglits  and  purposes  with 
which  we  rise  from  its  perusal.  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  have 
a  large  circulation,  and  that  it  will  greatly  serve  that  noble  cause — 
the  cause  of  truth,  piety,  and  conscientious  usefulness,  to  which, 
John  Ely,  by  the  grace  of  God,  devoted  his  well-furnished  mind, 
and  his  blameless  life.  May  it  be  long,  very  long,  before  the 
same  office  will  have  to  be  performed  for  his  bereaved  friend ; 
an(t  may  he  find,  if  not  as  able,  a  not  less  discreet,  and  equally 
-affectionate,  biographer. 


Art.  VI.  —  The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain :  Chronologically  Ar¬ 
ranged.  With  copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Fre¬ 
deric  Rowton.  8vo.  London;  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Rowton's  design,  he  tells  us,  ^  is  in  the  following  pages,  to 
supply  a  want  which  must  have  been  frequently  experienced  by 
every  student  of  our  literary  annals — the  want  of  a  history  of 
our  female  poets,'  and  the  portly  volume  before  us  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  Although  the  editor  has  coUected  many  specimens,  from 
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the  era  of  a  rather  apocryphal  personage,  dame  Juliana 
Berners,  Rrho  takes  the  first  place,  to  the  present  day, — we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  little,  if  any,  real  poetry  is  to  be 
found  until  we  arrive  at  the  specimens  of  that  graceful,  though 
singularly  precocious  writer,  Caroline  Symoiids.  The  earlier 
pieces  are  indeed  curious  for  their  utter  want  of  poetic  feeling, 
and  many  might  be  far  more  appropriately  termed  doggrel  than 
poetry.  The  piece  attributed  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  which  ranks 
second  in  the  volume,  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  ballad  writer  of  the  time,  than  of  Anne  herself. 
There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  it,  which  reminds  us  of  Hey- 
w’ood,  and  attached  to  the  queen,  and  the  protestant  cause,  as 
he  was,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  he  was  the  writer. 
The  homely,  but  forcible  lines  of  Anne  Askewe,  written  just 
before  she  suffered,  have  the  stamp  of  authenticity  upon  them ; 
‘the  true  martyr  spirit,^  as  Mr.  Rowton  says,  ‘is  visible  in 
every  word.^ 

‘  Like  as  an  arm^d  knight 
Appointed  to  the  field, 

,  With  this  world  will  I  fight. 

And  faith  shall  be  my  shield. 

*  Faith  is  that  weapon  strong. 

Which  will  not  fail  at  need ; 

My  foes  therefore  among. 

Therewith  I  will  proceed.* 

This,  however,  is  not  poetry,  nor  can  we  admit  any  one 
to  claim  the  title  of  poet,  whose  productions  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three.  We  are  aware,  our  view  of  the  subject 
would  reduce  the  size  of  the  volume  before  us  to  a  thin 
duodecimo,  but  its  real  value  would  be  increased.  We  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  specimens  from  Lady  Pembroke’s 
works.  Among  that  glorious  choir  of  poets  w  ho  sang  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
the  only  woman  whose  voice  was  heard ;  and  although  disfigured 
by  much  quaint  conceit,  and  occasional  inharmoniousiiess,  many 
of  her  poems  have  much  grace  and  feeling.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  rhymsters  who  follow,  might  have  been  safely  left  to 
their  original  obscurity,  for  indeed  our  chief  surprise  is,  how 
w  omen  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  delicious  poetry — 
delicious  in  its  melody,  as  well  as  in  its  swxet,  and  abundant 
imagery — of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could 
have  strung  together  such  common-place  phraseology,  in  such 
jolting  verse,  and  fancied  even  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
poets  ! 

Less  ruggedness  characterizes  the  female  verse-makers  of  the 
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Restoration,  and  we  are  less  disappointed  at  their  common-place, 
because  it  was  the  character  of  their  times.  Gonstantia  Phil¬ 
lips,  highly  lauded  Anne  Killegrew, — what  even  third-rate  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  present  day  would  admit  their  verses?  and  yet  wits, 
and  learned  men  joined  to  applaud  them.  We  really  think  their 
admirers  must  have  imagined  that  a  mere  capability  of  tagging 
rhymes,  was  as  wonderful  in  a  woman,  as  card-playing  by  the 
learned  pig,  and  consequently,  in  the  very  exaggeration  of 
their  compliments,  a  lordly  sense  of  the  vast  inferiority  of 
womanhood  was  implied.  The  first  modern  female  writer, 
whose  poems,  especially  many  of  the  serious  ones,  may  be 
read,  in  the  present  day,  with  plea-iure,  is  Mrs.  Rowe.  Mr. 
Row  ton  is  in  error  in  describing  her  as  of  a  London  family,  and 
as  the  wife  of  a  Miterary  ^  gentleman.  Thomas  Rowe  was 
certainly  a  man  of  literary  taste,  but  it  was  as  a  dissenting 
minister,  that  his  accomplished  wife  wished  him  rather  to 
be  known.  It  is  to  us  a  gratifying  fact,  that  unquestion- 
ablv  the  first  female  writer  of  Queen  Anne’s  davs,  was  no 
court  lady,  no  nursling  of  the  high  church  clergy,  but  the  daughter 
of  a  sufferer  at  Sedgemoor,  and  the  consistent  member  of  Paul’s 
Meeting  at  Taunton.  Mr.  Rowton’s  specimens  of  Elizabeth 
Rowe’s  poetry,  only  two,  form  an  utterly  inadequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  her  poetical  merits.  Although,  indeed,  many  of 
her  poems,  like  some  of  her  friend  Dr.  Watts’s,  from  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  taste,  would  not  in  the  present  day  receive  the  liigh 
measure  of  praise  originally  bestowed  on  them,  a  very  pleasing 
selection  might  yet  be  made,  which  we  think  would  much  gratify 
the  reader.  The  poems  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Winclielsea,  liave 
much  merit ;  the  minute  touches  of  nature  they  display;  aHbrd 
pleasing  evidence  of  a  simple  taste,  which  the  frigid  classicalities 
of  that  so-called  ‘  Augustan  age’  could  not  destroy. 

Jane  Brereton,  a  contemporary  English  poetess,  wrote  with 
much  vigour.  Several  of  the  epigrams  which  form  the  staple  of 
our  '  Elegant  Extracts,’  are  her  composition  ;  and  among  them, 
that  admirable  one,  which  doubtless  our  readers  remember,  on 
Beau  Nash’s  full-length  picture  at  Bath,  between  the  busts  of 
Sir  Isaac  New  ton  and  Pope. 

Specimens  from  about  a  dozen  obscure  writers  follow  j  among 
them,  w  e  may  remark,  that  over-praised  ode  to  *  Indifference,’ 
by  Mrs.  Greville,  and  then  we  arrive  at  Caroline  Symonds,  who 
died,  however,  in  her  thirteenth,  not  her  eleventh  year.  What 
an  exquisite  sonnet  is  that  on  the  ‘  Blighted  Rosebud  !’  we,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  following,  as  it  is  less  known ; — 
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*  To  Lady  Lucy  Foley,  on  Her  Birthday. 

•  No  morn  now  blushes  on  the  enamoured  sight. 

No  genial  sun  now  warms  the  torpid  day  ; 

Since  February  sternly  checked  his  ray. 

When  Lucy*s  eyes  first  beamed  their  azure  light. 

What  though  no  vernal  flowers  my  hand  invite 
To  crop  their  fragrance  on  your  natal  day ; 

Lucy,  for  you,  the  snow- drop  and  the  bay 
Shall  blend  the  unfading  green  and  modest  white. 

Though  on  this  festive  hour,  with  aspect  bleak. 

Stern  winter  frowns,  in  icy  garments  drest ; 

Still  may  the  rosy  summer  robe  your  cheek. 

And  the  green  spring  still  bud  within  your  breast ; 

Till  the  world  fading  on  your  closing  eyes. 

You  find  a  golden  autumn  in  the  skies.* — p.  180. 

Charlotte  Smith's  sonnets  have  great  merit;  their  gloomy  ten¬ 
dency,  however,  takes  much  from  their  effect,  for  the  true  poetic 
spirit  is  joyous.  This  is  very  graceful : — 

•  Should  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way. 

Rest  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours. 

And,  though  his  path  through  thorns  and  roughness  lay. 

Pluck  the  wild  rose,  or  woodbine's  gadding  flowers. 
Weaving  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  sheltering  tree. 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  awhile  may  lose. 

So  have  I  sought  thy  flowers,  fair  Poesy ! 

So  charmed  my  way  with  Friendship  and  the  Muse. 

But  darker  now  grows  life’s  unhappy  day. 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  evil  yet  to  come. 

Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  aw^ay. 

And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb. 

And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 

Where  the  pale  spectre.  Care,  pursues  no  more.* — p.  186. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rowton,  that  ^  Hannah  More  has 
scarcely  received  her  merited  share  of  fame,  as  a  poet,’  still  less 
can  we  allow  that  there  is  anything  in  her  verses  approaching 
^the  real  poetry  of  inspiration.'  The  whole  character  of  Hannah 
More's  writings  prove  her  to  have  been  a  strong  and  clear- 
minded  woman,  but  one  in  whom  the  imaginative  faculty  was 
wholly  wanting.  Indeed,  it  was  only  while  surrounded  by  an 
artificial  atmosphere,  that  she  ever  thought  of  writing  poetry. 
Left  to  pursue  her  own  bent,  she  turned  instinctively  to  prose — 
clear,  condensed  prose — but  still,  prose  that  showed  the  poetical 
element  to  be  wanting.  Passing  over  names,  and  poems  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  others  which,  half  forgotten, — 
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such  as  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Piozzi,--are  scarcely 
worth  the  care  of  recalling,  we  come  to  a  genuine  poetess— one 
who  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  poets  of  England — 
Joanna  Baillie.  We  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Rowton's 
selection  from  the  works  of  this  marvellous  woman.  We  rather 
think  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  genuine  character  of  such 
writers  as  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Elizabeth  Browning.  There  is 
more  than  ^a  Scott-like  spirit^  in  that  exquisite  lyric,  ‘Oh, 
quit  thy  bower,^ — a  spirit  akin  to  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  rather, 
and  which  breathes  through  all  her  descriptive  poetry.  How 
fine  are  her  battle  songs,  too !  how  sweet  every  short  snatch 
of  song,  scattered  through  her  noble  dramas !  The  devotional 
poems  of  this  great  poetesa  are  less  known  than  they  deserve 
to  be.  We  therefore  subjoin  the  two  following.  How  ms^nificent 
is  the  ^  lofty  verse  ^  of  the  first ! 

I. 

‘  O  God !  who  mad’st  earth,  sea  and  air, 

And  living  creatures,  free  and  fair, 

,  Thy  hallowed  praise  is  everywhere, 

Halleluja ! 

‘  All  blended  in  the  swelling  song 
Are  wise  and  simple,  weak  and  strong. 

Sweet  woman’s  voice  and  infant’s  tongue, 

Halleluja ! 

‘  Yea,  woods  and  winds  and  waves  convey 
To  the  rapt  ear  a  hymn,  and  say 
*  He  who  hath  made  us  we  obey, 

Halleluja!*’ 

II. 

‘  Up !  sluggard  soul !  awake  and  raise. 

To  thy  blest  Lord  a  song  of  praise. 

Who  lifts  thee  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

When  low  on  earth  thou  liest, — 

To  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  save. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

‘  To  Him,  thy  friend  of  friends,  whose  love 
Invites  thee  to  a  home  above. 

When  thou,  the  world’s  poor  outcast  slave. 

In  grief  and  anguish  criest, — 

To  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  save. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest  I 

*  His  love  a  living  stream  hath  found 
For  pilgrims  faint,  on  barren  ground. 

Their  parched  and  languid  souls  to  lave. 

When  earthly  streams  are  driest, — 

To  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  save, 

Hosanna  in  the  highest  !* — p.  302. 
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With  all  our  admiration  of  Mary  Russel  Mitford,  we  should 
scarcely  place  her  in  the  rank  of  our  poets.  She  has  much 
poetic  feeling,  much  descriptive  fancy,  but  she  seems  trammelled 
with  verse,  while,  in  prose,  nothing  can  be  more  unconstrained 
and  delightful  than  her  style.  Of  Mary  Howitt,  we  have 
lately  spoken — we  fully  agree  in  the  high  character  Mr.  Rowton 
has  given  her,  yet  we  admire  her  rather  as  a  writer  of  ex¬ 
quisitely  wild  and  beautiful  ballads,  than  as  ^  a  philosopher,’  as 
she  is  curiously  enough  called. 

Caroline  Southey  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Mary 
Howitt,  although  the  two  writers  stand  so  widely  removed  in 
opinion.  For  exquisite  pathos,  many  of  Caroline  Southey’s 
poems  are  unrivalled  ;  some,  too,  display  a  solemn  force,  which 
reminds  us  of  our  elder,  religious  poets.  Such  is  this : — 

*  The  Pauper’s  Death-Bed. 

‘  Tread  softly ! — bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow ! 

No  passing  bell  doth  toll. 

Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

•  Stranger !  however  great. 

With  lowly  reverence  bow : 

There’s  one  in  that  poor  shed — 

One  by  that  paltry  bed. 

Greater  than  thou. 

•  Beneath  that  beggar’s  roof, 

Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state ; 

Enter !— no  crowds  attend — 

Enter ! — no  guards  defend 
This  palace-gate ! 

•  That  pavement,  damp  and  cold. 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 

One  silent  woman  stands, 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

•  No  mingling  voices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 

A  sob  suppressed—  again 

That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 
The  parting  groan. 

•  Oh,  change !  oh,  wondrous  change! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars  : 

This  moment  there,  so  low. 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 
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•  Oh,  change  !  stupendous  change  ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod  : 

The  sun  eternal  breaks — 

The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God  !* — pp.  397,  398. 

Mr.  Rowton  has  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  this  lady’s 
parentage.  She  is  not  the  daughter  of  Lisle  Bowles,  but  his 
sister,  we  believe. 

Mrs.  Hemans  deservedly  occupies  a  high  place  among  our 
female  poets,  far  higher,  we  think,  than  Mrs.  Norton.  Of 
poor  L.  E.  L.,  her  untimely  fate  forbids  us  speaking  slight¬ 
ingly;  otherwise,  we  might  remark  how  much  of  her  verse 
consisted  in  mere  brilliant  phraseology,  and  how  little  of  it 
appeared  to  be  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  her  mind.  For 
deep  and  ejirnest  utterance  of  profound  and  eloquent  thought,  for 
fine  and  lofty  imagination — for  the  true  poet’s  eye-r-we  must 
turn  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  whose  works  Mr.  Rowton 
most  strangely  characterizes  as  '  the  poetry  of  pure  reason  1’ 
That  she  is  a  *  learned  ’  ladv,  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  tlie 
modified  praise  our  editor  bestows  upon  her ;  but,  as  learning 
has  never  been  considered  to  have  spoiled  either  Dante,  Mil- 
ton,  or  Goethe,  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  it  should  spoil  a 
poetess.  As  to  its  injuring  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
Hannah  More,  the  case  was,  they  had  not  the  poet  mind  to 
arrange,  and  make  use  of  their  stores.  But  the  simplicity  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett’s  poems  are  equalled  by  no  female  writer, 
save  Mary  Howitt.  That  exquisite  lay  of  a  broken  heart, 

^  Bertha  in  the  Lane ;’  that  vivid  record  of  childish  pleasures, 
‘The  Forsaken  Garden;’  that  playful  little  poem,  ‘The  Swan’s 
Nest,’ — could  a  writer  ignorant  of  aught  but  her  mother-tongue, 
have  composed  more  beautifully-simple  poetry  ?  But  then, 
who  can  blame  her  stores  of  learning,  as  he  reads  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  poem,  ‘  The  Dead  Pan,’  where  ‘  the  fair,  false  gods  of 
Hellas  ’  sw'cep  by — each  distinct  in  character  and  office,  each  as 
vivid  to  the  reader’s  imagination,  as  of  yore  they  appeared  to 
the  tranced  worshipper  in  the  ancient  mysteries.*  And  then 
her  large  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  legend, — what  noble  use 
has  she  made  of  it  in  her  metrical  romances — the  ‘  Lfiy  of  the 
Page,’  ‘The  Brown  Rosary,’  and  that  finest,  with  its  solemn 
refrain,  ‘  Toll  Slowly,’  ‘  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  !’  Truly 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  our  poetesses  —  highest  among  the 
high,  must  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  be  placed. 

Besides  the  contemporary  writers  omitted,  whose  claim 
to  notice  in  such  a  collection  cannot  fairly  be  disputed, 
there  are  several  of  the  last  century  that  should  have  had  a 
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place.  Anne  Bannerman  was  surely  as  well  deserving  notice, 
as  the  authoress  of  ‘  Auld  Robin  Gray and  Mrs.  Steele,  as 
Ann  Yearsley,  the  Bristol  milk-woman.  We  are  surprised,  too, 
at  the  omission  of  Jane  Taylor;  her  ^  Squire’s  Pew’  reads  like 
Wordsworth.  .  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  too,  has  written  many 
very  graceful  pieces  of  poetry;  Mrs.  Josiah  Conder’s  beautiful 
sonnets  and  poems,  also,  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Mr.  Rowton  promises,  ^should  public  favour  encourage  him,  he 
will  continue  the  criticisms  here  interrupted.*  A  far  better 
plan,  we  think,  would  be,  to  exclude  in  a  future  edition,  Mrs. 
Carters  and  Mrs.  Chapones,  —  and  Ilaimah  Mores,  too,  —  for 
they  more  appropriately  take  their  place  among  our  prose 
writers ; — to  pass  over  all  those  ladies  also,  whose  fame  rests  on 
merely  two  or  three  copies  of  ^  sweetly  pretty  ’  verses ;  and  to 
fill  up  the  large  space  which  >vould  thus  be  left  with  specimens 
from  those  who  wrote,  not  merely  rhyme,  but  poetry. 


Art.  VI I . — A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity,  By 
William  Stroud,  M.D.  London :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

The  main  object  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific 
part  of  theology,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  is  to 
prove  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  immediately  occasioned  by 
rupture  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  work  which  has  evidently  cost 
the  author,  much  research.  An  outline  of  it  was  drawn  up 
seventeen  years  ago,  since  which  time.  Dr.  Stroud  states  that  it 
'  has  been  repeatedly  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged ;  and 
the  result  is  at  length  laid  before  the  public,  with  as  much  accu¬ 
racy  and  fulness  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  impart.’ 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  most  elaborate  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  minute  detail  of  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the 
event,  a  summary  of  the  principal  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  the  rejection  of  erroneous  explanations  of  the  fact,  and  a 
demonstration  of  its  immediate  cause.  The  second  part  con¬ 
sists  of  the  elucidation  of  scriptural  truth  by  the  foregoing 
explanation,  and  contains  five  chapters;  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Atonement  in  Relation  to  the  Death  of  Christ,  on  the  Types 
and  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  it,  on  the 
Narratives  and  Symbols  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to 
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the  Death  of  Christ,  and  on  the  peculiar  Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity  furnished  by  the  foregoing  explanation.  The 
subjects  of  the  notes  and  illustrations,  occupying  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pages,  are  as  follows : — the  erroneous  readings 
of  the  Vatican  Manuscript,  on  Crucifixion,  on  Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,  on  the  Rupture  of  the  Heart  from  Mental* Emo¬ 
tion,  on  the  Blood  and  Water  which  flowed  from  the  Side  of 
Christ,  on  the  Darkness  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  during  the  Suf- 
ferings  of  Christ,  on  Peter’s  Denials  of  Christ,  on  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  terms  Covenant  and  Testament.  The  volume  closes 
with  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  authors  and  works  that  have 
been  consulted  and  quoted  in  the  volume. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  work  is  by  no  means  a  flimsy 
or  hasty  production.  It  is  such  as  none  but  a  medical  man 
could  have  been  expected  to  write,  considering  the  minute  in¬ 
formation  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  cognate  subjects, 
which  it  contains ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  popu¬ 
lar  thoroughly  to  interest  the  general  reader.  The  author  has 
brought  forward  a  mass  of  illustrations,  which  are  both  sur¬ 
prising  and  appalling;  surprising,  as  tending  to  show  what 
corporeal  sufferings  and  tortures  human  nature  is  capable  of 
enduring,  and  with  fortitude,  too ;  and  appalling,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibiting  the  worse  than  brutal,  the  fiendish  cruelty 
which  beings,  in  the  shape  of  men,  can  sometimes  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  inflict  on  their  fellow-men.  We  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

*  The  fortitude  displayed  under  crucifixion  by  Bomilcar  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  pagan  historian,  Justin.  ‘  He  was  nailed  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  to  a  gibbet  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  that  the  same  place  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  honours,  might  now  witness  his  punishment. 
But  Bomilcar  bore  the  cruelty  of  the  citizens  with  magnanimity,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  cross,  as  from  a  tribunal,  declaimed  against  their 
crimes.*  When  describing  the  punishments  used  in  Madagascar,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  remarks: — *  In  a  few  cases  of  great  enormity,  a  sort  of 
crucifixion  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  burning  or 
roasting  at  a  slow  fire,  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  sufferer,  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  horrors  of  this  miserable  death.  In  the  year  1 825,  a  man 
was  condemned  to  crucifixion,  who  had  murdered  a  female  for  the  sake 
of  stealing  her  child.  He  carried  the  child  for  sale  to  the  public  market, 
where  the  child  was  recognised,  and  the  murderer  detected.  He  bore 
his  punishment  in  the  most  hardened  manner,  avenging  himself  by  all 
the  violence  he  was  capable  of  exercising,  upon  those  who  dragged  him 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Net  a  single  groan  escaped  him  during  the 
period  he  was  nailed  to  the  wood,  nor  while  the  cross  was  fixed  upright 
in  the  earth.*  Even  the  punishments  of  impalement,  and  suspension  on 
a  hook,  whereby  the  vital  organs  are  severely  bruised  or  lacerated,  are 
longer  protracted  and  better  supported  than  might  be  imagined.  After 
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describing  the  manner  in  which  the  former  is  executed  amongst  the 
Turks,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maundrell  continues  as  follows  ; — *  The  ciiminal, 
sitting  on  the  stake,  remains  not  only  still  alive,  but  also  drinks,  smokes, 
and  talks,  as  one  perfectly  sensible,  and  thus  some  have  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours:  but  generally,  after  the  tortured  wretch  has  remained 
in  this  deplorable  and  ignominious  posture  an  hour  or  two,  some  one  of  the 
by-standers  is  permitted  to  give  him  a  gracious  stab  to  the  heart,  so  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  his  inexpressible  misery.*  Referring  to  numerous  execu¬ 
tions  which  took  place  at  Constantinople  in  1829,  Mr.  Slade  says: — 

‘  Death  triumphed  in  many  shapes  during  this  terrible  fortnight. 
Two  wretches,  convicted  of  attempting  to  fire  the  new  seraglio  at  Bag- 
lerbey,  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  impaled ;  one  still  breathed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  same  author  reports  the  execution  at  Salonica,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  of  Chaban,  a  captain  of  banditti,  described  as  a  very  fine- 
looking  man,  of  about  thirty-five.  As  a  preparatory  exercise,  he  was 
suspended  by  his  arms  for  twelve  hours.  The  following  day,  a  hook 
was  thrust  into  his  side,  by  which  he  was  suspended  to  a  tree,  and  there 
hung,  enduring  the  agony  of  thirst  till  the  third  evening,  when  death 
closed  the  scene ;  but  before  that,  about  an  hour,  the  birds,  already  con¬ 
sidering  him  their  own,  had  alighted  on  his  brow  to  peck  his  eyes. 
During  this  frightful  period,  he  uttered  no  unmanly  complaints,  only 
repeating  several  times — *  Had  I  known  that  I  was  to  suffer  this  infernal 
death,  I  would  never  have  done  what  I  have  done.  From  the  moment 
1  led  the  Klephte's  life,  1  had  death  before  my  eyes,  and  was  prepared  to 
meet  it,  but  I  expected  to  die,  as  my  predecessors,  by  decapitation.* 
Bishop  Wiseman  borrows  an  interesting  narrative,  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  and  remarkably  apposite  to  the  present  purpose,  of  the  execution 
of  a  Mameluke,  who  was  crucified  under  the  walls  of  Damascus,  for  the 
murder  of  his  master,  and  although  quite  a  youth,  was  possessed  of 
great  strength  and  prowess.  His  hands,  arms,  and  feet,  having  been 
nailed  to  the  cross,  he  remained  alive  from  mid-day  on  Friday,  to 
the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  when  he  died.  He  bore  his  punishment  with 
great  firmness,  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  changing  his  countenance, 
complaining  only  of  thirst  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day ;  after  which, 
be  was  patient  and  silent  till  he  died.* — Chapter  iii. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Stroud  treats  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  maintains  the  theory,  par¬ 
tially  and  occasionally  admitted  by  others,  but  never  before  so 
distinctly  brought  out,  and  so  fortified  by  illustrations,  that  this 
event  was  occasioned  by  agony  of  mind,  producing  rupture  of  the 
heart.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  author  thinks  that 
Christ  endured  mental  agony  so  intense,  that,  if  divine  interpo¬ 
sition  had  not  limited  it,  his  life  >vould  have  been  destroyed, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  sufferings ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  thus  mitigated,  its  immediate  effects  were  confined  to 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  bloody  sweat. 
The  agony  being  renewed  on  the  cross,  in  connexion  with  the 
usual  bodily  sufferings  attending  crucifixion,  and  no  divine 
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interference  now  checking  the  causes  or  the  effects,  siuldcu 
death  took  place ;  and  that  the  cause  was  rupture  of  the  heart, 
was  indicated  by  a  discharge  of  blood  and  water  from  his  side, 
when  it  was  afterwards  pierced  with  a  spe<ar. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  strong  emotions  arc  attended  with 
very  sensible  efteets  about  the  region  of  the  prteeordia. 
Common  phraseology  indicates,  that  this  also  is  the  general 
impression  of  mankind.  The  heart  is  said  to  jump  forjoy^  to 
be  oppressed,  to  ache,  to  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  had,  and  the 
like.  Nay,  we  hear  sometimes  of  persons  having  died  of  a 
breken  heart,  when,  although  the  death  may  not  be  sudden, 
there  may  be  more  truth  in  the  description  of  its  real  cause 
than  many  are  aware  of,  regarding  the  expression  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  or,  at  most,  as  only  indicating  a  conviction 
that  death  was,  somehow,  produced  by  anxiety  of  mind.  Dr. 
Stroud  has  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  effects  produced 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  organs  of 
respiration,  by  the  excitement  of  strong  emotions;  and  he 
adduces  numerous  instances  of  death  having  been  occasioned  in 
this  way,  either  more  suddenly  or  more  protractedly,  as  appeared 
on  dissection.  Many  examples  are  also  referred  to,  of  diapedesis, 
or  sweating  of  blood,  a  phenomenon  which  was  taken  notice  of 
even  by  that  marvellous  early  scientific  investigator,  Aristotle.* 
Lucan  and  Theophrastus  mention  the  same  thing.  We  quote 
the  following  illustrations  :  — 

*  Of  all  the  maladies  which  affect  cutaneous  transpiration/  says  Dr 
Millingen,  ‘  sweating  of  blood  is  the  most  singular.  The  base  Charles  ix. 
of  France  sank  under  this  disorder,  as  stated  by  Mezeray.  The  same 
historian  relates  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  and 
condemned  to  die  :  he  was  seized  with  a  profuse  sweating  of  blood  the 
moment  he  beheld  the  scaffold.  Lombard  mentions  a  general  who  was 
affected  in  a  similar  manner,  on  losing  a  battle.  The  same  writer  tells 
us  of  a  man  who  was  so  terrified,  when  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  ruth¬ 
less  banditti,  that  blood  oozed  from  every  pore.  Henry  ab  lleer  records 
the  case  of  a  man,  in  whom  small  worms  accompanied  the  bloody  secre¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Fournier  relates  the  case  of  a  magistrate  who  was  attacked 
with  diapedesis  after  any  excitement,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful 
nature.  Baron  Haller  declares,  that  passions  of  the  mind  sometimes 
force  blood  from  the  skin,  and  infers  that  the  sudoriferous  tubes  are  not 
much  smaller  than  the  capillary  blood-vessels.’ 

These  and  many  other  similar  cases  are  given,  some  of  them 
at  full  length,  from  the  German  Ephemerides,  De  Thou,  Mal- 
donato,  Zacchias,  and  Schenk. 

Our  author  also  adduces  many  examples  of  death  arising 
from  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  from  Zimmermann,  Vaterus, 

•  Lib.  iii.  de  part,  animal,  cap.  v. ;  et  lib.  iii.  dc  biitor.  animal,  cap.  xvi. 
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Dr.  Mead,  the  Annual  Register,  Bedingfield,  etc.;  most  of 
which,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were  caused  by  rupture  of 
the  heart.  Numerous  medical  testimonies  are  also  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  in  case  more  especially  of  sudden  rupture 
of  parts  in  or  about  the  heart,  the  pericardium  has  been  found 
to  contain  crassamentum  and  serum  in  a  separated  state,  or 
in  popular  language,  blood  and  water.  Dr.  Stroud  concludes, 
from  the  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  adduced,  and  from 
a  comparison  of  the  difterent  views  that  have  been  taken,  by  vari¬ 
ous  wTiters,  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  that' 
'  all  the  (other)  explanations  whicli  have  been  proposed  are 
either  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  facts  recorded,  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is 
here  substituted  in  their  place  has  been  proved  to  be  real, 
adequate,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  ail  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  case.’ 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  assuring  our 
readers,  that  they  will  find  very  much  both  of  instruction  and 
of  interest  in  it.  It  contains  a  mass  of  information  respecting 
the  bodily  phenomena  of  Gethsemane  and  the  cross,  which 
can  be  found  in  no  other  volume.  The  author  has  been  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  researches  into  all  the  testimony  of  this  kind 
which  is  to  be  found,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and,  as  far  as 
our  non-medical  judgment  goes,  we  should  say  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rendering  his  thesis  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  in 
placing  it  even  beyond  a  doubt.  The  volume  is  replete  with 
valuable  matter,  and  will  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  those 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  justify  the  theological  sentiments 
which  they  adhere  to,  by  a  true  and  scientific  appreciation  of 
facts  so  important  as  those  which  are  here  so  elaborately  discussed. 
We  think  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  theological  science,  and  as  one  in 
which  a  medical  man  has  turned  his  talents  and  his  indefatigable 
researches  to  excellent  account,  in  the  elucidation  of  Christian 
history. 

We  close  our  remarks  with  one  more  reference  to  a  different 
subject,  '  the  darkness  of  the  sun  and  moon  during  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ.’  Dr.  Stroud  adopts  the  opinion  that,  at  the 
time  of  Christ’s  agony  in  the  garden,  there  was  a  natural 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  during  the  three  last  hours  of  his 
crucifixion,  an  extraordinary  darkness  of  the  sun,  occasioned  by 
a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  which  at  that  time  overspread  the 
laud  of  Palestine.  In  the  former  opinion,  the  author  follows 
Vogler,  professor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Helmstadt,  in  1673,  and  Kennedy,  author  of  a  ^  System  of 
Astronomical  Chronology.’  Dr.  Stroud,  however,  wisely  treats 
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the  question  respecting  the  eclipse,  as  undecided;  remarking 
that  '  the  final  determination  of  this  interesting  point  must  be 
left  to  astronomers.'  The  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  he  thinks, 
was  not  necessarily  universal ;  and  might  have  proceeded  from 
a  '  simultaneous  eruption  in  Asia  Minor,  or  some  other  neigli- 
bouring  volcanic  country,  whence  it  would  naturally  have  been 
wafted  over  Palestine  by  the  westerly  winds,  which  always  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  paschal  season.'  Tiie  author  then  adduces  the 
memorable  instance  at  Detroit,  in  North  America,  in  the  year 
1762,  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society;  the 
case  at  Tripoli,  in  1787;  that  at  St.  Vincent,  in  1812;  and 
the  still  more  awful  instances  of  the  eruption  of  the  Tomboro 
mountain,  in  1815,  quoted  from  Sir.  T.  S.  Raffles;  and  that  at 
Rio  !Mopan,  in  Central  America,  in  1835.  We  quote  the 
account  of  the  eruption  of  the  Soutirier  Mountain,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  April  30,  1812  : — 

*  The  break  of  day,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  truly  terrific. 
Darkness  was  only  visible  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  birth  of  May  dawned 
like  the  day  of  judgment.  A  chaotic  gloom  enveloped  the  mountain, 
and  an  impenetrable  haze  hung  over  the  sea,  with  black  sluggish  clouds, 
of  a  sulphureous  cast.  The  whole  island  was  covered  with  favilla,  cin¬ 
ders,  scoria,  and  broken  masses  of  volcanic  matter.  It  vs’as  not  until 
the  afternoon,  the  muttering  noise  of  the  mountain  sank  gradually  into  a 
solemn  yet  suspicious  silence.  An  enormous  shower  of  ashes  from  this 
eruption  drifted  with  the  wind  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  distant  from 
St.  Vincent  about  110  miles,  and  the  darkness  thereby  produced  is  thus 
depicted  by  a  resident  planter  : — *  About  half-past  seven  o’clock  (a.  m. 
May  1,)  it  was  so  dark  that  candles  were  brought  in.  At  eight  o’clock 
it  was  pitch  dark  in  the  open  air ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  dark  that  we 
could  not  perceive  our  hands  when  held  up  before  our  faces,  at  two  feet 
distance.  No  night  at  home  in  winter,  when  neither  the  moon  nor  a  star 
is  to  be  seen,  was  ever  more  sombre.  This  darkness  continued  of  the 
sanie  intenseness  until  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock,  that  is,  for 
the  space  of  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  at  which  time  we  perceived, 
very  indistinctly,  the  outlines  of  large  or  near  objects.  Until  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  there  was  a  constant  fall  from  the  clouds  of  a  substance 
in  extremely  fine  flakes,  which,  when  first  gathered  from  our  clothes,  had 
the  appearance  of  the  dust  of  wood- ashes,  but  which,  when  suffered  to 
accumulate,  assumed  the  resemblance  of  powdered  rotten-stone,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  quality  of  cleaning  brass.  Assuming  the  product  of  an 
experiment,  as  the  medium  quantity  which  fell  on  a  foot  square  through¬ 
out  the  island,  and  estimating  from  our  best  maps  the  quantity  of  land  in 
the  island  at  106,470  acres,  the  total  quantity  of  this  extraneous  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  now’  on  its  surface,  independent  of  that  which  is  upon  the 
trees,  could  not  be  less  than  1,739,187,750  gallons,  wine  measure,  or 
6,81 1,817,512  pounds  avoirdupois. 

‘  The  eruption  of  Tomboro  extended  evidences  of  its  existence  over 
the  whole  of  the  Molucca  islands.  The  distance  to  which  the  cloud  of  ashes 
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was  carried  so  quickly  as  to  produce  utter  darkness  was  clearly  pointed 
out  to  have  been  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  the  district  of  Gr^sik,  on 
Java.  The  former  is  217  nautical  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
volcano ;  the  latter,  in  a  direct  line,  more  than  SCO  geographical  miles.’ 
— Notes  and  Illustrations,  vi. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  HardwicJce;  with  Selections  1 
from  his  Correspondence,  Diaries,  Speeches  and  Judgments,  By  | 
George  Harris,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- at- Law.  ^ 

3  Vols.  London:  Edward  Moxon.  1847. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  English  bar  that  t\ieLife  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hardwicke  has  remained  to  be  written  in  our  day.  Ilis 
professional  skill  and  high  station,  the  authority  which  his  name 
commands,  and  the  political  services  he  rendered,  might  w  ell  have 
gained  earlier  attention,  and  have  insured  a  more  pronipt  and 
adequate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the.  biographer.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  neglect  which  he  has  experienced  in  the 
department  of  legal  literature.  Few  men  were  more  indebted 
to  tlieir  profession  for  the  honors  attained.  Other  members  of 
the  bar  have  been  greatly  aided  in  their  ascent  to  power  by  qua¬ 
lities  which  were  extra-legal.  S[)lendid  oratory  in  some,  and  ^ 

signal  political  services  in  others,  have  facilitated  professional 
success.  Parliamentary  eloquence  has  paved  the  way  for  judi¬ 
cial  elevation,  and  qualities  beside  the  bench  have  placed  their 
possessor  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Hardwicke.  lie  was  a  thorough  lawyer,  and  labored  diligently 
in  his  vocation.  His  legal  abilities  laid  the  foundation  of  his  * 
fame,  and  opened  up  to  him  the  Inghest  honors  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  The  patronage  of  Lord  Macclesfield  was  a  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  his  early  career,  and  other  attributes  than  those 
of  a  lawyer  doubtless  contributed  to  his  later  promotions,  but 
on  the  whole,  his  legal  reputation  preceded  his  political.  He 
approved  himself  in  his  own  proper  walk  before  he  essayed  the 
more  questionable  path  of  politics.  His  reputation  at  the  bar,  m 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  legal  erudition  and  pains-taking, 
constituted  the  basis  of  his  success.  He  was  first  a  lawyer  and  ‘ j 

afterwards  a  politician.  His  acknowledged  success  in  the  former  1 

character,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  those  who  had  to  ? 

dispense  the  honors  and  rewards  attendant  on  the  latter.  His 
career  in  the  Commons  was  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary 
success.  He  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  de-  j 
hater,  nor  was  there  anything  splendid,  or  genius-like  in  his 
oratory.  But  his  judgment  was  sound,  his  style  of  speaking 
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clear,  forcible,  and  manly,  and  his  power  of  application  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  most  of  his  compeers.  Had  he  been 
without  repute  as  a  lawyer,  his  parliamentary  efforts  would  have 
done  little  more  than  command  the  respect  of  his  auditors. 
Unlike  many  of  his  legal  brethren,  he  would  have  escaped  failure, 
but  could  not  have  achieved  a  high  name  amongst  the  national 
representatives.  As  it  was,  however,  his  senatorial  efforts  were 
set  off  by  his  legal  fame.  Westminster  Hall  contributed  to  the 
success  of  St.  Stephen’s, — the  acknowledged  ability  and  learning 
of  the  advocate  gave  weight  and  force  to  the  addresses  of  the 
representative.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Hardwicke  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  cherished  by  the  bar.  It  reflects  honor  on 
their  profession.  Its  lustre  is  their  own;  and  we  are,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  more  surprised  that  his  career  has  not  been  duly 
traced,  and  his  merits  discriminated,  before  this. 

It  is  due  to  the  present  biographer  to  remark,  that  he  has 
had  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  a  lack  of  the  freshness  and  living 
truth  which  personal  intercourse  alone  can  secure.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  conceded,  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by 
freedom  from  the  partialities  which  such  intercourse  begets,  and 
the  more  perfect  rectitude  with  which  a  biographer  may  be 
expected  to  pronounce  his  judgments.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  requisite  for  the  elucidation 
of  his  lordship’s  character  has  already  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  owing  to  the  great  liberality  evinced  by  the  Hard¬ 
wicke  family,  ^  in  giving  to  the  world,  whenever  they  have 
been  called  for,  whatever  of  interest  or  value  lias  been  found 
amongst  his  papers.’  An  honorable  example  has  thus  been 
set,  which  tells  somewhat  prejudicially  on  the  novelty,  though 
not  certainly  on  the  sterling  value,  of  the  present  biography. 

^  There  are  few,’  says  Mr.  Harris,  "  if  any,  productions  of  im¬ 
portance  relating  to  the  transactions  of  his  time,  whether  bio¬ 
graphical,  political,  legal,  or  historical,  but  what  have  been 
enriched  by  contributions  from  these  relics.’  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  supposed  that  the  materials  of  these  volumes  are  want¬ 
ing  in  novelty.  Some  are  unquestionably  familiar  to  the  his¬ 
torical  reader,  but  the  great  mass  of  them  are  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  and  even  those  which  were  previously  known, 
derive  additional  interest  from  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the 
letters  now  printed.  *  The  private  correspondence  of  this  great 
man  with  his  own  family  and  personal  friends,  and  which  forms 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  these  biogra¬ 
phical  materials,  is  almost  entirely  unpublished,  as  is,  indeed, 
the  principal  part  of  that  of  an  official  character.’  Mr.  Harris 
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has  had  the  advantage  of  a  free  access  to  the  family  papers  pre¬ 
served  at  Wimpole ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  woven  his  materials  together,  two  opinions 
cannot  be  entertained  of  his  great  diligence  and  research.  He 
has  labored  through  an  immense  mass  of  private  and  public 
documents,  has  sought  information  from  every  accessible  source, 
and  in  the  extent  of  his  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  his  theme,  has 
encumbered  his  pages  with  many  matters  which  were  but 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  bio- 
graphy.  Ilis  fault  is  that  of  repletion,  not  of  deficiency,  and  his 
work  is  consequently  extended  beyond  the  limits  which  are 
desirable.  There  is  no  lack  of  substance  in  his  narrative, 
though  the  light  of  genius,  the  play  of  imagination,  and  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophy  are  w  holly  wanting. 

Philip  Yorke,  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  born  at  Dover  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1090.  Ilis  father  was  an  attorney,  of  good  ex¬ 
traction  and  respectably  connected,  though  somewhat  straight¬ 
ened  in  his  circumstauces.  He  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morland,  at  Bethnal  Green,  whose 
tjiste  and  classical  acquirements  constituted  him  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  day.  Mr.  Morland^s  academy  w  as  in  great  repute 
amongst  dissenters,  and  our  young  lawyer^s  repairing  thither,  w  as 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  mother,  w  ho  was  a  presby- 
terian.  There  is  no  record  of  Philip  Yorkers  schoolboy  days, 
nor  any  evidence  of  his  powers  having  been  precocious,  or  his 
diligence  exemplary.  The  Latin  letters  of  Mr.  Morland,  which 
have  been  preserved,  convey  the  impression  of  an  idle  but  clever 
boy, — a  pupil  who  might  do  credit  to  his  tutor,  if  he  could 
but  be  induced  to  apply  vigorously  to  his  proper  studies.  About 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Salkeld,  of  Brooke 
Street,  London,  ‘  an  attorney  of  great  intelligence,  leading  prac¬ 
tice,  and  respectable  connection.'  His  mother  is  said  to  have 
opposed  this  destination,  wishing  her  son  to  be  put  to  some 

*  honester  trade,'  but  the  husband  carried  his  point,  and  young 
Yorke,  during  the  two  years  he  remained  with  Mr.  Salkeld, 

*  applied  himself  to  business  with  great  diligence,  and  gained 
the  entire  goodwill  and  esteem  of  his  master.' 

‘  A  curious  and  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his  career  while  in  his 
clerkship,  which  is  certainly  not  uncharacteristic  of  Yorke.  Mrs. 
Salkeld,  who  considered  herself  as  his  mistress,  and  who  was  a  notable 
woman,  thinking  she  might  take  such  liberties  with  a  clerk  with  whom 
the  writer  says  no  premium  had  been  received,  used  frequently  to  send 
him  from  his  business  on  family  errands,  and  to  fetch  in  little  necessa¬ 
ries  from  Covent  Ghirden  and  other  markets.  This,  when  he  became  a 
favorite  with  his  master,  and  was  entrusted  with  his  business  and  cash, 
he  thought  an  indignity,  and  got  rid  of  by  a  stratagem  which  prevented 
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complaints  or  expostulation.  In  his  accounts  with  his  master,  there 
frequently  occurred  coach-hire  for  roots  of  celery  and  turnips  from 
Covent  Garden,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters  from  the  fishmonger’s,  and  other 
sundries  for  the  carriage  of  similar  dainties,  indicative  alike  of  Mrs. 
Salkeld’s  love  of  good  cheer,  and  the  young  clerk’s  dexterity  and  spirit 
in  freeing  himself  from  her  attempted  domination.  Mr.  Salkeld  observ¬ 
ing  this,  urged  on  his  spouse  the  impropriety  and  ill  housewifery  of  such 
a  practice,  and  thus  Yorke’s  device  for  its  discontinuance  proved  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  From  this  circumstance,  however,  it  may  surely  be 
rather  inferred  that  Yorke  paid  a  handsome  premium  for  being  articled 
to  Mr.  Salkeld,  than  that  he  was  a  *  gratis’  clerk  ;  as  in  the  former  case 
he  might  consider  an  unwarrantable  liberty  had  been  taken  with  him  in 
requesting  him  to  perform  menial  offices  of  this  nature.  In  the  latter 
event,  he  would  have  been  somewhat  restrained  from  any  active  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Salkeld,  by  which  her  ire  might  have 
been  roused  to  a  degree  dangerous  to  a  dependent  on  her  husband’s 
generosity  or  favour.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  32. 

He  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1708,  and  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the 
studies  adapted  to  fit  him  for  professional  eminence.  He  was 
very  fond  of  collecting  old  law  works  in  manuscripts,  and  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  his  time  in  copying  out  cases  and  opinions,  and 
also  in  familiarising  himself  with  the  judgments  which  had  been 
pronounced  on  important  points.  It  is  impossible  to  over-rate 
the  value  to  a  young  lawyer  of  such  studies.  The  future 
chancellor  was  probably  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  his  sub¬ 
sequent  eminence,  and  drew  from  the  investigations  to  which 
they  led,  many  of  the  materials  that  contributed  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  permanent  worth  of  his  judicial  judgments.  Mere 
genius  may  assist  the  advocate,  but  misleads  the  judge.  Where 
the  passions  of  a  jury  are  to  be  moved,  it  plays  an  important 
part,  but  when  the  decisions  of  a  sage  are  to  be  pronounced,  its 
coruscations  too  frequently  lead  astray.  The  introduction  of 
Mr.  Yorke  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  then  lord  chief  justice,  was  an 
important  event  in  his  life.  He  is  reported — though  of  this  there 
is  no  certain  evidence — to  have  been  engaged  as  a  law'-tutor  to 
his  lordship^s  son.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear;  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  occurred  which  speedily  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
proved  most  auspicious  to  the  fortunes  of  the  young  barrister. 
The  character  of  Macclesfield  renders  his  patronage  a  somewhat 
doubtful  honor,  but  it  is  due  to  the  young  student  to  whom  it 
was  extended  to  remark,  that  however  flagitious  his  lordship^s 
subsequent  dishonesty  as  chancellor,  he  was  a  clear  discerner 
of  merit,  and  not  indisposed  to  acknowledge  its  worth.  Mr. 
Yorke  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  27th  of  May,  1715,  and  was 
soon  afterwards — through  the  influence,  probably,  of  Lord  Mac¬ 
clesfield — retained  as  junior  counsel  on  the  behalf  of  the  crown, 
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in  the  prosecution  of  Dorrell  and  others  for  attempting  to  raise 
the  Pretender's  standard  at  Oxford  and  Bath.  Ilis  progress 
was  much  more  rapid  than  is  usual,  which  may  be  in  part, 
though  not  wholly,  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  referred 
to  in  the  following  extract : — 

‘  Two  circuroBtances  undoubtedly  conduced  to  give  Yorke  a  very  great 
advantage  in  entering  on  his  career,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  op¬ 
portunity  he  had  for  exhibiting  his  proficiency  and  powers,  and  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  f;  vourable  hearing  from  the  court.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  then  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  Lord  Chancellor ; 
and  who  is  said  to  have  manifested  his  favour  towards  his  young  prot^'g^ 
in  a  very  marked  manner,  so  as  to  excite  the  anger  of  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  profession.  And  it  is  recorded  that  Serjeant  Pengellv, 
in  particular,  was  so  disgusted  at  frequently  hearing  Lord  Macclesfield, 
when  Chancellor,  observe,  that  *  what  Mr.  Yorke  said  had  not  been 
answered,'  that  he  one  day  threw  down  his  brief,  and  declared  he  would 
no  more  attend  a  court  where  he  found  ‘  Mr.  Yorke  was  not  to  be 
answered.'  That  Lord  Macclesfield  was  very  partial  to  Yorke,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  did  not  lose  an  op])ortu- 
nity  to  compliment  him  from  the  bench  on  the  learning  and  skill  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  arguments,  which  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  see 
obtained  the  fullest  attention  from  the  presiding  judge.  But  that  Lord 
Macclesfield  was  ever  induced  unduly  to  favour  him,  by  giving  more 
weight  to  his  arguments  than  they  deserved,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose.  #  ♦ 

‘  The  other  circumstance  which  must  be  considered  as  greatly  favour¬ 
ing  the  rise  of  Mr.  Yorke  at  the  bar,  was  his  connection  with  Mr.  Sal- 
keld,  who,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  would  not  fail  to  employ  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  very  large  professional  practice 
and  connection,  in  advancing  the  progress  of  one,  whose  adoption  of 
the  bar  as  his  profession  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting.' 
— Ib.  p.  76. 

Such  circumstances  may  facilitate  the  early  success  of  the  advo¬ 
cate,  but  cannot  permanently  sustain  him.  They  secure  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  talent,  by  enabling  the  aspirant 
to  show'  what  he  is,  to  prove  his  power,  and  to  win  confidence. 
The  lack  of  such  patronage  may  be  fatal  to  some  who  would 
otherwise  rise  to  distinction,  bnt  the  possession  of  it  does  little 
more  than  clear  the  stage  on  which  a  man  may  shape  his  own 
fortune,  and  achieve  for  himself  a  name.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  there  were  other  and  more  pow'erful  causes,  so  far  at 
least  as  professional  rank  and  permanent  reputation  are  con¬ 
cerned.  ^  Not  only,'  says  Mr.  Harris,  ^  did  Yorke  take  due  care 
to  qualify  himself  by  hard  reading  and  extensive  research  before 
his  call  to  the  bar,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
but  when  he  commenced  practice,  he  appears  to  have  attended 
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all  the  (lifFerent  courts,  both  law  and  equity,  and  to  have  taken 
very  elaborate  notes  of  their  proceedings/ 

His  reputation  now  pointed  him  out  to  the  administra* 
tion  as  a  desirable  supporter  in  the  lower  house,  and  he  was 
accordingly  returned  in  the  spring  of  1719  for  Lewes,  in 
Sussex.  The  expences  of  his  election  were  defrayed  by  the 
government,  and  his  qualification,  like  that  of  many  in  the 
present  day,  was  fictitious.  The  old  borough  system  —  not 
wholly  extinct,  unhappily,  even  in  these  reform  days — afforded 
facilities  for  the  introduction  of  members  which  threw  contempt 
on  the  representative  principle  of  our  constitution ;  and  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  consequently,  was  experienced  in  securing  Mr.  Yorkers 
return.  It  was  only  for  the  minister  to  resolve  on  his  course, 
and  the  means  of  accemplishing  it  were  ready  to  his  hand.  The 
state  of  parties  rendered  the  ministry  anxious  to  strengthen  their 
pjirliamentary  phalanx.  The  great  Whig  party  was  disunited. 
There  was  mutiny  in  its  camp.  Insubordination  was  rapidly 
spreading,  and  various  cliques  were  in  the  course  of  forruation, 
which  severally  sought  their  own  aggrandizement  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation  they  ruled.  The  intrigues  of  the  Tories  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had,  for  a  time,  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  power,  and  their  recent  sympathy  with  the 
Pretender,  had  extended  the  term  of  their  banishment  from 
court.  In  the  struggle  of  parties  the  Whigs  had  been  success¬ 
ful,  and  though  their  triumph  was  shaded  by  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  the  wholesale  corruption  subsequently  practised  by 
Walpole,  we  must  not  forget,  that  to  their  prompt  and  vigorous 
action,  nobly  seconded  by  the  unbought  services  of  dissenters, 
we  owe  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Stuart  from 
the  British  throne.  The  diminished  weight  of  the  Tory  party, 
allowed  the  Whigs  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  of  which  tliey  eagerly  and  in  right-etirnest  availed  them¬ 
selves.  Sunderland  was  premier  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Yorke's 
entrance  into  parliament,  but  possessed  only  a  feeble  hold  on 
the  support  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  members  of  the 
Whig  party.  His  precarious  tenure  ot  office  was  shown  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Peerage  bill  in  1719,  one  of  the  most  shortsighted 
and  undisguised  attempts  of  political  faction  to  perpetuate 
itself.  Walpole  was  mainly  concerned  in  its  rejection,  and  was 
clearly  regarded  as  the  only  man  who  could  save  his  party,  and 
the  country,  from  the  difficulties  which  were  gathering  around 
them.  Such  was  the  state  of  afi'airs  when  Mr.  Yorke  entered 
the  Commons^  House. 

A  few  days  after  his  election,  he  married  a  young  widow,  the 
niece  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  related  in  connexion  wdth  this  event,  that  illustrates 
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the  sordid  spirit  in  which  such  matters  are  frequently  arranged. 
The  consent  of  the  lady  having  been  obtained^  we  are  told  : — 

‘  Yorke  went  to  Worcester,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Cocks, 
the  father  of  the  young  lady,  and  who  was  a  highly  respectable,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  magistrate  and  country  gentleman,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  a  letter  from 
his  brothp»--in-law.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  recommending  the  bearer  as  a 
proper  match  for  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret.  On  perusing  the 
letter,  the  old  gentleman  told  Mr.  Yorke  to  leave  his  rental  and  writings 
with  him,  and  he  should  have  an  answer  without  delay  ;  nor  could  he 
easily  believe,  on  finding  the  bearer  of  this  letter  was  furnished  with 
nothing  of  that  sort,  that  he  was  the  man  his  brother  Jekyll  so  strongly 
recommended  to  him.  On  representing  his  doubts  and  difficulties  to 
Sir  Joseph,  he  received  for  answer  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  accepting 
the  present  proposal ;  for  that  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  and  was  now 
content  with  his  daughter’s  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds,  would,  in 
another  year,  expect  not  less  than  three  or  four  times  that  sum  with  a 
wife.  This  argument  had  its  effect,  all  objections  ceased,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  on  the  16th  of  May,  1719.’ — lb.  p.  94. 

The  solicitor-generalship  having  become  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Sir  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  Yorke  was  appointed  his 
successor,  in  March,  1720,  and  was  soon  afterwards  knighted. 
This  appointment  created  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  bar,  many 
of  Mr.  Yorke’s  seniors  complaining  of  so  young  a  man  being 
advanced  over  them.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  There 
was  much  ground  for  it,  according  to  all  the  conventional  rules 
of  the  profession.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  patronage,  however, — 
for  Macclesfield  had  now  succeeded  to  the  woolsack — deter¬ 
mined  the  appointment,  and,  happily  for  the  country,  the  man 
for  whom  it  was  exerted,  was  worthy  of  the  honor.  The  pre¬ 
sidency  annexed  to  his  post,  called  him  to  lead  in  the  causes  he 
undertook,  and  his  biographer  remarks  : — 

‘  From  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  Yorke  was  probably  naturally 
better  fitted  for  a  leader  than  for  a  junior.  Many  of  his  principal  powers 
and  qualifications  would  be  quite  lost  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  could 
only  be  displayed  to  full  advantage  in  the  former.  Knowledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  reasoning  power,  eloquence,  discrimination,  and  all  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  the  mind  which  enable  the  leader  to  distinguish  himself,  in 
the  junior  have  no  opportunity  of  being  evinced,  in  whom  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  legal 
decisions  bearing  upon  it,  are  mainly  expected.  Yorke,  accordingly, 
seems  to  have  gained  far  more  credit  as  a  leader  than  as  a  junior.  While 
in  the  latter  position  he  appears  to  have  been  distrusted  and  underrated, 
in  the  former  he  astonished  and  delighted  all  who  confided  to  him  their 
suits.  The  greater  the  undertakings  he  engaged  in,  the  greater  did  he 
prove  himself  by  his  mode  of  conducting  them.  In  some  ordinary  cases 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  successful.  It  has,  indeed,  happened  that 
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several  great  lawyers,  who  have  been  eminently  distinguished  as  leading 
counsel,  as  juniors  either  failed,  or.  at  any  rate,  acquired  no  celebrity 
w’hile  acting  in  this  subordinate  situation.  This  was  more  or  less  the 
case  with  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Camden,  and  also  Dunning  Ib.  p.  100. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  his  parliamentary 
efforts.  By  some  they  have  been  described  as  total  failures. 
Horace  Walpole — no  authority,  by-the-bye,  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  his  opponents  —  sneers  at  them ;  Smollett,  who  knew  no 
merit  without  the  circle  of  toryism,  describes  them  as  worthless, 
and  Lord  Campbell  has  placed  them  in  a  very  inferior  rank. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  his  speeches  commanded  most 
respectful  attention,  that  they  were  usually  replied  to  by  the 
leading  personages  of  the  House,  and  that  those  of  which  we 
have  the  fullest  reports  are  distinguished,  not,  indeed,  by  showy, 
but  by  sterling  qualities.  Nor  is  it  likely,  as  Mr.  Harris  re¬ 
marks,  that  accession  to  office  would  so  speedily  have  followed 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Commons,  '  unless  his  success  there 
had  answered  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  respecting 
him ;  more  especially  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  House 
several  much  older  and  leading  members  of  the  profession,  to 
whom  recourse  might  have  been  had.’ 

In  January,  1724,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Attorney-General¬ 
ship,  and  thus  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  less  than  nine 
years.  So  rapid  a  promotion  could  not  well  fail  to  produce 
much  jealousy,  which  it  required  all  his  urbanity  and  legal 
acquirements  to  allay.  He  was  now  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
crown  prosecutions,  some  of  which  are  detailed  by  our  author, 
at  much  greater  length  than  their  importance,  or  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  of  his  narrative,  required.  This  is  the  case 
more  particularly  with  that  of  John  Sheppard  and  Jonathan  Wild, 
with,  whose  adventures,  certainly,  we  had  no  expectation  of 
meeting  in  the  biography  of  an  English  chancellor.  One  pas¬ 
sage,  however,  we  are  tempted  to  quote,  as  illustrating  the 
barbarity  of  our  criminal  code,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  It  describes  the  custom  of  burning  prisoners  in  the  hand, 
and  is  taken  from  a  contemporary  newspaper.  In  reading  the 
following  passage,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  descriptive 
of  an  English  practice,  and  rejoice  that  the  more  enlightened 
spirit  of  recent  legislation  has  removed  such  foul  blots  from  our 
jurisprudence : — 

‘  They  write  from  Nottingham,  that  at  the  Assizes  there  two  persons 
were  burnt  in  the  hand,  one  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost  above 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  in  the  court,  for  which  the  executioner  was 
reprimanded  ;  and  the  judge  ordered  the  undersheriff  to  send  a  surgeon 
to  the  jayl  to  take  care  of  the  man’s  hand,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  to 
the  very  bone.’— Ib,  p.  166. 
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The  prosecution  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  for  conniving  at  tlio 
sale  of  masterships  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  embezzlement  of  the 
money  of  suitors,  occurred  soon  after  Sir  Philip  Yorkc’s  pro¬ 
motion.  He  declined  to  take  part  in  the  trial,  and  has  been 
severely  censured  for  not  undertaking  the  defence  of  his 
patron.  It  is  due  to  his  memory,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  could  only  have  done  so  by  resigning  his  ofiicc,  and 
that,  had  he  adopted  this  course,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
rendered  any  eftcctual  aid  to  his  lordship,  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  clear,  and  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  chancellor  did 
not  admit  of  doubt.  Ilad  the  case  been  questionable,  the 
attorn ey-gencral  would  have  been  bound  to  take  the  most 
favorable  view  of  it,  and  to  spurn  all  personal  considerations,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  early  friend.  It 
would  have  been  mean  and  base  to  do  otherwise,  however 
costly  the  sacrifice  required.  But  in  the  actual  circumstances 
no  such  sacrifice  could  be  demanded.  He  was  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  his  patron,  and  discharged,  therefore,  every  obligation 
of  gratitude  by  declining  to  employ  his  official  influence  against 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  had  considerable  difficultv  in  ob- 
taining  the  assent  of  the  government  to  the  course  he  pur¬ 
sued,  but  his  decision  was  immoveable,  and  the  cabinet  yielded 
to  his  wishes.  Lord  Macclesfield  was  fined  .€30,000,  and  com¬ 
mitted  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  till  it  was  paid.  *  To  the  dis¬ 
grace,^  remarks  Mr.  Harris,  'of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the 
infamy  with  which  he  had  been  thus  covered,  debarred  him 
neither  from  the  favour  of  the  great,  nor  even  from  that  of  his 
sovereign/ 

Of  his  conduct  as  attorney-general,  we  need  say  little.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  a  political  opponent,  does  it  honor,  affirming,  that 
'  he  was  by  no  means  a  prerogative  lawyer that  ‘  he  was 
naturally  humane,  moderate,  and  decent ;  and,  when  obliged  to 
prosecute  state-criminals,  he  discharged  that  duty  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  most  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  too 
justly  called  the  bloodhounds  of  the  crown.^  The  offices  he 
filled  furnish,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  powerful  temptations  to 
unprincipled  or  weak  men.  The  crown  is  their  client,  and,  to 
advance  its  prerogatives,  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  considera¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  duty  of  him  who  holds  them.  But  a  larger  view 
of  the  matter  reveals  a  higher  and  more  ennobling  obligation, 
and  he  deserves  well  of  his  country  w  ho  keeps  it  stedfastly  in 
sight.  The  unpopularity  of  the  king,  and  the  peculiar  position 
of  parties  at  the  time,  may  possibly  have  aided  the  patriotism 
of  the  aspiring  lawyer ;  but  it  w  ould  be  ungenerous  and  cynical 
to  deny  the  operation  of  nobler  causes. 

In  1733,  the  two  highest  judicial  offices  became  vacant  by 
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the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  and  the  resignation 
ot  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ring*  Sir  Philip  Yorkc,  as  attornev* 
general,  expected  the  chancellorship,  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  desirous  of  elevating  Mr.  Talbot,  the  solicitor.  Both  Yorke 
and  Talbot  were  ambitious  men,  and  the  former,  therefore, 
hesitated  to  concur  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Premier.  lie 
had  been  in  office  much  longer  than  his  associate,  and  had 
taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Commons. 
Walpole,  however,  resolved  on  carrying  Ins  end,  and  resorted, 
as  was  his  practice,  to  a  pecuniary  bribe.  Money  was  the 
instrument  of  his  power.  He  employed  it  unscrupulously,  and 
for  the  most  atrocious  ends.  Pew  ministers  have  done  more  to 
corrupt  public  men.  He  had  little  faith  in  patriotism,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  virtuous  principle.  The  exigencies  of  party 
warfare  may  reduce  able  writers  to  tlie  discreditable  neces¬ 
sity  of  palliating  his  deeds ;  but  no  talent  or  ingenuity, 
cjin  rescue  his  name  from  the  foul  charge  of  wholesale  ami 
systematic  corruption.  In  the  present  case,  he  had  to  do  with 
a  man  not  inaccessible  to  this  argument,  and  his  measures  were 
arranged  accordingly.  Yorke  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the 
woolsack,  and  became  chief  justice,  the  salary  of  the  latter 
office  being  raised  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  a-ycar. 

‘This  proposal/  says  Mr.  Harris,  ‘  came  from  the  minister,  and*  did 
not  originate  with  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  only  stipulated  that  the  increase 
of  salary  should  he  continued  to  his  successors,  and  not  be  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  to  himself.  Nor  was  the  offer  of  money  the  only  one 
which  was  made  to  and  acce])tcd  by  him.  A  peerage  was  at  once  pro¬ 
mised  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  conferred.  This  circumstance,  at  any 
rate,  affords  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  great  value  set  on  his  services, 
which  is  shown  by-  the  extraordinary  price  at  which  they  were  secured  ; 
two  such  inducements,  both  of  them  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  being 
offered  to  obtain  them,  and  that  too  by  such  a  minister  as  Walpole.* — 
Ib.  p.  257. 

Oil  the  23rd  of  November,  1733,  Sir  Philip  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  llaroii  Hardwicke,  of  Hardwickc,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  tlie 
duties  of  his  high  post,  commanded  universal  admiration.  Even 
Horace  Walpole  admits,  that  he  gained  great  credit  for  his 
humanity  in  criminal  cases.  '  His  judgments,’  says  Mr.  Harris, 

^  are  distinguished  by  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  the  principle 
and  practice  of  law,  sound  reasoning,  and  a  desire  to  administer 
strict  justice  in  each  case  that  came  before  him.  .  .  Though  many 
of  his  dicta  arc  founded  on  no  previous  decision  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  yet  the  correctness  of  them  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized,  and  they  have  formed  a  lasting  guide  to  all  his  successors. 

Lord  Talbot  did  not  long  retain  the  seals.  His  death  occurred 
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in  February,  1737,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  succeeded  to  his  office 
in  the  following  April.  His  legal  career  was  now  completed. 
He  had  attained  the  highest  honor  of  his  profession.  There 
was  nothing  before  him  but  to  sustain  his  reputation,  and  on 
the  more  public  and  exciting  theatre  of  political  action,  to  per¬ 
form  a  part  beneficial  to  his  country.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
deplored,  that  the  highest  judicial  appointment  should  be  united 
with  political  service.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  our  system,  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  pleaded,  and  which  reflecting  men 
of  all  parties  join  to  condemn.  Our  law  reformers  will  do  well 
to  give  it  their  attention,  and  the  people  at  large  are  deeply 
interested  in  its  correction.  At  the  period  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke’s  elevation,  a  verv  serious  contention  existed  between  the 
king  and  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Frederick,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  liis  lordship's  journal.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
considering  the  prince  as  the  centre  of  disaffection  to  his  cabinet, 
appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  bitter  feeling,  and  to  have 
aimed  at  compelling  his  absolute  submission.  The  prince,  on 
the  other  hand,  confided  mainly  in  Lords  Chesterfield  and  Car¬ 
teret,  whose  hostility  to  Walpole  was  notorious.  The  general 
tenor  and  grave  character  of  these  differences,  may  be  imagined 
from  the  following  brief  extract : — 

‘This  day.  Sir  R.  W.  informed  me  of  certain  passages  between  the 
King  &  himself,  &  the  Queen  &  the  Prince,  of  too  high  &  secret  a  nature 
even  to  be  trusted  to  this  narrative  ;  but  from  thence  I  found  great 
reason  to  think  that  this  unhappy  difference  between  the  King  &  the 
Queen  and  his  R.  H.,  turned  upon  some  points  of  a  more  interesting  & 
important  nature  than  have  hitherto  appeared.* — lb.  p.  383. 

The  members  of  the  administration  were,  at  this  time,  far 
from  being  cordial  amongst  themselves.  The  dictation  of  Wal¬ 
pole  was  felt  severely  by  some  of  them,  amongst  whom  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  most  conspicuous.  His  high  rank  in  the 
peerage  led  him  to  aspire  to  greater  influence  than  comportecl 
with  his  ability.  He  was  perpetually  dissatisfied,  frequently 
threatened  resignation,  and  yet  contrived,  by  an  easy  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  counsel  of  friends,  to  retain  the  emoluments  and 
patronage  of  office.  He  was  a  statesman  of  a  secondary  order, 
and  the  premier  not  unnaturally  withheld  the  confidence  he 
sought.  An  overweening  conceit  led  him  to  estimate  himself 
too  highly,  and  he  was,  therefore,  piqued  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  power  being  far  less  than  his  expectations.  His  com¬ 
plaints  were  frequently  addressed  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  whose 
services  were  in  constant  requisition  to  soothe  the  official  jea¬ 
lousy  of  his  colleague,  and  to  heal  the  disputes  which  occurred 
between  him  and  the  premier.  ‘  My  situation,’  said  the  duke 
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in  one  of  his  earlier  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Harris,  '  has  Ion" 
been  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  my  only  comfort,  I  can  with  truth 
say  it,  has  been  the  friendship  and  unreserved  confidence  you 
have  hitherto  honoured  me  with.  If  that  is  thought  bv  any¬ 
body,  though  never  so  unjustly,  to  be  capable  of  a  diminution, 
there  ean  be  no  ease,  I  had  almost  said  no  safety,  for  me  in  this 
administration.'  The  solicitude  thus  expressed  for  a  cordial 
understanding  with  the  chancellor  continued  undiminished,  and 
appears  to  have  ripened  into  friendship,  in  which  the  duke's 
brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  shared.  The  correspondence  that  passed 
was  voluminous,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the  character 
of  parties.  The  duke  evidently  felt  the  sound  judgment  and 
self-possession  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  be  essential  to  his  support 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  latter  probably  did  not  forget  the  pre¬ 
mier  having  selected  the  Solicitor  General  in  preference  to  him¬ 
self,  for  the  highest  office  of  his  profession.  The  temper  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  w^as  quick  and  irascible,  w  hile  his  power  of 
will  was  feeble.  In  the  cabinet  he  frequently  laid  himself 
open  to  his  more  wary  chief,  and  received,  in  consequence,  re¬ 
bukes  which  his  pride  could  ill  endure.  Our  space  prevents  our 
extracting,  as  we  designed,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  duke 
and  the  chancellor.  The  following  passage,  however,  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  position  of  parties,  and  foreshadows  what 
speedily  occurred,  when  the  latter  retained  the  seals  on  Mr. 
Pelham  becoming  premier. 

*  I  have  observed,  as  I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  less  activity  in 
business  than  formerly,  which  I  have  feared  may  arise  from  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  from  the  active  part  of  it,  by  degrees,  &  confine  your¬ 
self  chiefly  to  your  own  office,  if  this  is  in  any  measure  the  case,  I 
must  beg  you  would  consider  in  what  situation  you  would  leave  me ; 
diffident  of  myself,  doubtful  without  the  previous  advice  &  opinion  of  my 
friends,  (&  as  to  that  1  must  reckon  only  my  brother  &  yourself,)  whe¬ 
ther  measures  started  in  a  hurry,  often  first  in  the  closet,  executed  w’ith 
precipitation,  are  or  mav  be  advisable ;  &  utterly  unable,  without  the 
assistance  above  mentioned,  to  resist  by  myself  the  torrent.  Aly  brother 
has  all  the  prudence,  knowledge,  experience,  &  good  intention  that  I 
can  wish  or  hope  in  a  man ;  but  it  will,  or  may,  be  difficult  for  us  alone 
to  stem  that  which,  with  your  weight,  authority,  &  character,  would  not 
be  twice  menticned.  Besides,  my  brother  8^  I  may  differ  in  opinion,  in 
which  case,  I  am  sure  yours  would  determine  both,  1  here  has  been  for 
many  years  a  unity  of  thought  &  action  betw’een  you  &  me  ;  &,  if  1  have 
ever  regretted  any  thing,  it  has  been,  (forgive  me  for  saying  it,)  too 
much  caution  in  the  execution,  which  1  have  sometimes  observed  has 
rather  produced,  than  avoided,  the  mischief  apprehended. 

‘  Forgive  me,  therefore,  my  dear  lord,  if  1  own  most  freely  to  you, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  in  these  circumstances,  to  go  on  with 
credit  &  security  to  myself,  or  with  advantage  to  my  friends,  if  the 
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world  don't  see  &  understand,  that  j^ou,  my  brother,  &  I,  are  one ;  not 
in  the  thought  only,  but  in  action ;  not  in  action  barely,  but  in  the  first 
conception  or  digestion  of  things.  This  will  give  us  real  weight ;  this 
will  add  strength  to  us  in  the  closet,  &  in  the  ministry,  but  this  can  be 
done  only  by  yourself.  I  have  desired  my  brother  to  talk  very  fully  to 
you,  who  I  believe,  intends  it  some  evening  this  week.  I  think  I  can 
guess  from  whence,  or  rather  from  what,  any  tendency  to  what  I  so 
much  apprehend  can  arise.  That  is  to  be  prevented  only  by  the  union 
I  have  recommended  amongst  us  three.* — Ib.  p.  5i4. 

At  the  close  of  1741,  the  duke  still  talked  of  retirement. 
^  I  cannot,^  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  ‘  but  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  is  very  improper  for  me  to  continue  in  business.’ 
The  day  of  his  resignation,  however,  was  yet  far  distant.  ‘  For 
many  years  he  continued  to  talk  of  his  resignation,  and  to 
murmur  at  his  colleagues,  without  any  other  result  being  pro¬ 
duced,  than  an  occasional  remonstrance  to  him  from  the  chan¬ 
cellor.* 

In  the  meantime  the  popularity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
rapidly  declined.  The  nation  complained  of  the  heavy  imposts 
laid  upon  it,  and  of  the  unproductive  character  of  the  military 
and  naval  expeditions.  England  was  sacrificed  to  Hanover,  and 
the  popular  discontent  found  expression  in  the  speeches  of  dis¬ 
appointed  place-hunters,  and  of  the  smaller  but  more  noble 
class  of  patriots.  The  minister  saw  the  storm  and  endeavored 
to  avert  it.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  had  ruled  by 
arts  which  could  not  bear  the  light,  and  he  knew  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  were  both  able  and  disposed  to  convict  him.  He  sought, 
therefore,  reconciliation  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  his  over¬ 
tures  were  rejected,  and  being  left  in  a  minority  of  sixteen,  he 
resigned  in  February,  1742.  Like  many  other  culprits,  he  was 
raised  to  the  Upper  House,  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 
His  chief  opponent,  Mr.  Pulteney,  bartered  his  patriotism  and 
popularity  for  a  similar  distinction,  and  was  told  by  his  former 
rival,  on  their  meeting  amongst  the  peers,  '  Here  we  are,  my 
lord,  the  two  most  insignificant  men  in  Europe.* 

Tlic  great  genius  of  the  coming  generation  of  politicians  was 
now  rising  into  fame.  The  ^  terrible  cornet  of  horse  1  *  as  Wal¬ 
pole  styled  the  elder  Pitt,  found  a  fruitful  topic  for  his  splendid 
declamation  in  the  malpractices  and  continental  policy  of  that 
minister.  As  yet  he  was  unfettered  by  office.  His  ambition 
was  of  the  loftiest  kind,  as  his  talents  were  of  the  highest  order. 
He  excelled  particularly  in  those  qualities  which  give  weight  and 
influence  in  a  popular  assembly.  ^  Pitt,^  says  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  chancellor,  in  writing  to  a  brother  in  1743,  *  grows  the  most 
popular  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
his  party.*  A  brilliant  career  was  opening  to  him,  and  though. 
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as  yet,  the  hostility  of  the  king  excluded  him  from  power,  he 
was  evidently  destined  to  become  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Com- 
mons. '  The  fame  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  is 
national,  and  though  somewhat  sliadcd  in  the  later  stages  of  his 
course,  he  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  best,  as  lie  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  ablest,  English  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  administration  which  succeeded  Walpole,  contained 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  early  dissolution.  It  was  composed  of 
motley  imperials,  representing  the  views  of  different  classes,  and 
was,  therefore,  wanting  in  the  cohesion  and  good  faith  which 
are  essential  to  stability.  The  friends  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  adherents  of  Walpole  andofPulteney,  mode¬ 
rate  Tories  and  hereditary  Whigs,  were  not  likely  to  work  cor¬ 
dially  together.  They  had  co-operated  for  the  overthrow  of  an 
obnoxious  minister,  but  when  this  was  accomplished,  the  bond  of 
their  union  was  gone,  and  they  soon  quarrelled  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  The  Earl  of  Wilmington  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Lord  Carteret  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  secretaries  of 
state,  and  Lord  llardwicke  retained  the  great  seal.  Frequent 
allusions  to  cabinet  differences  occur  throughout  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  chancellor,  and  these  were  sometimes  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  an  entire  breaking  up  of  the  administration.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rebellion  of  1745  filled  the  nation  with  alarm; 
but  before  adverting  to  its  progress  and  issue,  we  must  give  in¬ 
sertion  to  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Yorkc, 
dated  June  27th,  adverting  to  the  death  of  Pope,  which  occurred 
June  18th,  1744.  The  fame  of  the  poet  has  been  more  lasting 
than  that  of  many  of  his  political  compeers,  and  thousands  are 
now  interested  in  his  biography,  who  care  little  about  the  Pelhams, 
and  the  other  statesmen,  who  probaljly  regarded  his  lot  as 
ignoble.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  hour,  they  were  the 
great  men,  but  the  names  of  many  of  them  are  now  scarcely 
remembered ;  while  his  retains  its  freshness  and  renews  perpe¬ 
tually  its  youth.  So  false  are  the  temporary  judgments  of 
mankind,  and  so  sure  the  reversal  of  them  which  posterity  pro¬ 
nounces.  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  cultivated  intel¬ 
lect  and  fine  genius  of  Pope,  should  have  regarded  Christianity 
through  such  miserable  caricatures. 

‘  Death,*  says  Mr.  Yorke,  *  has  at  last  made  an  end  of  his  greatness, 
&  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  odes  of  the  sublime  kind,  epic 
poems,  etc.,  must  now  prove  abortive,  &  lye  hid  in  Lord  Bolingbroke  s 
study,  instead  of  being  brought  out  to  view  for  the  increase  of  his  own 
fame  &  fortune.  He  was  fond  of  Erasmus  s  principles  in  matters  of 
religious  opinion,  &  the  last  thing  he  said  that  had  either  sense  or  wit 
in  it  was  to  Spence,  of  Oxford,  who  attended  him  in  his  illness,  allud¬ 
ing  to  this  favourite  character.  Spence  earnestly  recommended  it  to 
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him  to  call  in  another  physician.  *  No/  says  he,  *  I  am  weary  of  them. 
They  have  all  mistaken  my  case,  &  a  new  one  will  but  add  new  blunders 
to  the  former.  It  would  be  like  quittinsf  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  for  the  errors  of  the  church  of  England.*  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

l.ord  Bolingbroke  was  at  this  time  a  frequent  correspondent 
of  the  chancellor,  and  his  letters  .abound  with  mysterious  hints 
of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  schemes  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  His  restless  spirit  knew  no  quiet,  and  as  he  was 
debarred  from  the  more  honorable  occupations  of  the  state,  he 
sought  to  alarm  the  fears  of  those  in  power.  No  adequate 
mejisures,  however,  wxre  adopted,  and  the  report,  which  was 
speedily  raised,  of  Charles  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  having  landed  in  Scotland,  failed  for  some  time  to  com¬ 
mand  belief.  This  event  occurred  in  July  1745,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Walpole,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Mr.  Harris  has  detailed  much  more  minutely  than  his 
biography  required,  the  progress  of  this  rash  and  fatal  expedi¬ 
tion.  His  narrative  is  out  of  all  proportion,  and  tends  to  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  his  hero  rather  than  to  illustrate  his 

character.  The  ministry  acted  with  irresolution  and  feebleness. 

•< 

They  were  kept  in  discreditable  ignorance  of  the  earlier  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Pretender,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
for  the  temporary  success,  which,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  shot 
across  his  dark  and  disastrous  path.  '  What  a  reproach,’  the 
chancellor  might  well  write  to  his  son,  ^  that  such  a  handful 
should  be  suffered  to  make  such  a  progress.’  The  defeat  of 
the  royal  troops  at  Preston  Pans  happily  broke  the  delusion. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  youngest  son  of  George  ii.  was 
recalled  from  Germany,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  consider¬ 
able  force,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing,  by  one  vigorous  action, 
the  daring  intruder.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Pretender 
marched  through  the  northern  counties  as  far  as  Derby  without 
serious  molestation,  and  then  returned  to  Scotland  with  similar 
impunity.  Had  he  continued  his  march  on  London,  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  have  been  the  immediate  result.  The  per¬ 
manent  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  we  regard  as  impossible,  but 
the  occupation  of  the  capital,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure,  would  probably  have  ensued.  The  battle  of  Culloden, 
however,  terminated  the  enterprise,  and  a  terrible  retribution 
was  inflicted.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  knew  no  mercy,  and 
those  who  had  been  cravens  in  the  hour  of  danger,  were  meanly 
revengeful  in  the  season  of  triumph.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  when  the  rebels  were 
advancing  southward,  shows  the  alarm  that  was  universal.  The 
writer  was  no  coward,  and  cannot  be  suspected  of  overcharging 
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the  picture.  If  open  to  any  censure,  it  was  that  of  merging  the 
ecclesiastic  in  the  soldier. 

*  The  rebels/  he  tells  the  Chancellor,  *  are  come  to  Penrith,  &  we  are 
told  to-day  that  the  most  advanced  party  of  them  are  on  the  Lancashire 
route  to  Kendall.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  frightful  the  hurrv 
was  in  the  city  of  York  on  \Vednesday,  while  the  apprehension  was 
strong  that  they  would  take  this  road.  They  are  a  little  quieted  to-day 
by  the  hopes  that  they  are  turned  towards  Lancashire.  If  the  next 
express  differs  from  this,  &  they  come  this  way,  not  a  soul  will  stay  at 

York  that  can  move  from  it . Every  sensible  gentleman 

who  J  converse  with  in  this  country  sees  this  matter  now  in  a  light  the 
most  alarming ;  &  if  it  be  otherwise  in  London,  it  is  an  infatuation  that 
will  ruin  us.  J  should  think  from  some  of  my  correspondents  to-day, 
that  London  is  in  great  security,  but,  for  my  part,  1  have  so  strong  a 
sense  of  the  public  danger,  as  Wade  is  so  far  off,  &  so  fatigued  &  en¬ 
cumbered,  and  Legonier  not  come  much  forwards,  that  had  I  my  roval 
master’s  ear,  I  should  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  &  good 
subject,  to  tell  him  that  his  crown  was  in  danger  of  being  shaken  ;  & 
that  whoever  at  this  juncture  could  give  him  contrary  advice,  either 
knew  nothing  as  he  ought  to  know,  or  meant  to  betray  him.  This  is 
warm,  my  Lord,  but  uttered  in  no  spirit  of  fear,  but  from  the  clearest 
and  strongest  evidence. 

*  As  to  my  own  safety  for  the  present,  I  will  stay  to  the  last  moment, 
&  if  a  scheme  of  defence  of  any  likelihood  can  be  formed,  I  will  share 
in  the  common  danger.  If  not,  I  know  of  no  duty  that  obliges  me  to 
run  the  hazard  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  or  taken  prisoner.  I 
stand  ready  to  escape  at  half  an  hour’s  warning,  &  shall  endeavour  to 
do  so.  This,  upon  supposition  that  the  ruffians  take  the  York  road  : 
if  they  pursue  the  other,  I  am  determined  to  fix  my  abode,  and  wait 
the  fate  of.  &  as  I  mav,  serve  my  country  here.  I  have  taken  the 
best  method  I  could  think  of  to  persuade  the  Lord  Mayor,  if  he  can’t 
stand  it  out,  to  fly  rather  than  submit  to  proclaim  the  Pretender.’ — 
Ib.  p.  194. 

Lord  Hardwicke  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords,  and 
liis  conduct  was  free  from  just  reproach.  The  Earl  of  Kilmar¬ 
nock,  Lord  Balmerino,  and  Lord  Lovat  were  convicted  of  high 
treason  by  the  verdict  of  their  peers,  and  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  They  were  men  of  blood,  and  their  violence 
recoiled  on  their  own  heads.  We  hate  capital  punishments,  as 
vicious  both  in  principle  and  operation,  but  if  ever  they  are  to 
be  justified,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  w  here  thousands  of 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  or  of  personal 
resentment.  Happily,  we  have  had  no  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  1745,  and  the  changes  which  were  speedily  introduced 
amongst  the  Highland  clans  have  guarded  against  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  their  recurrence. 

On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  October, 
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1747,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  successor, 
from  the  unwillingness  of  different  parties  to  accept  the  pri¬ 
macy.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  somewhat  unusual 
circumstance ;  and  the  following  letter,  from  the  stout-hearted 
Archbishop  of  York,  to  whom,  in  the  third  place,  the  vacant 
post  was  tendered,  is  equally  remarkable.  There  is  much 
shrewdness  and  good  sense  in  the  epistle,,  and  a  vein  of  English 
independence,  which  we  love.  Writing  to  the  chancellor,  he 
says : — 

‘  I  have  considered  the  thing,  my  best  friend  &•  my  most  honoured 
lord,  with  all  the  coolness,  &  deliberation,  &  compass  of  thought,  that 
I  am  master  of ;  &•  am  come  to  a  very  firm  &  most  resolved  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  quit  the  see  of  York,  on  any  account,  or  on  any  considera¬ 
tion  ;  &  I  beg  it  of  your  Tp  as  the  most  material  piece  of  friendship, 
yet  to  be  exerted- by  you,  to  prevent  the  offer  of  Canterbury  if  possible, 

or  to  support  me  in  the  refusal,  if  the  other  cannot  be  prevented.  • 

4e  # 

‘  I  am  really  poor,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  being  rich,  but  have  too 
much  j)ride,  with,  I  hope,  a  small  mixture  of  honesty,  to  bear  being  in 
debt ;  I  am  now  out  of  it,  and  in  possession  of  a  clear  independency 
of  that  sort.  I  must  not  go  back,  &  begin  the  world  again  at 
fifty-five. 

‘  The  honour  of  Canterbury  is  a  thing  of  glare  &  splendour,  &  the 
hopes  of  it  a  proper  incentive  to  school-boys  to  industry  ;  but  I  have 
considered  all  its  inward  parts,  &  examined  all  its  duties  ;  &,  if  I  should 
quit  my  present  station  to  take  it,  I-  will  not  answer  for  it,  that  in  less 
than  a  tw^elvemonth  I  did  not  sink  &  dye  with  regret  &  envy  at  the  man 
who  should  succeed  me  here,  &  quit  the  place  in  my  possession,  as  I 
ought  to  do,  to  one  wiser  &  better  than  myself. 

*  1  have  used  great  freedom,  my  most  esteemed  lord ;  but  you  see 
my  heart  without  disguise,  &  I  do  beg  it  of  you,  as  a  most  essential  act, 
the  crown  &  perfection  of  your  friendship,  to  order  matters  so,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  I  may  be  entirely  passed  over  on  this  occasion,  or  some  w-ay 
marked  out,  by  which  I  may  decline  the  offer  without  offending  that 
high  &  incomparable  Prince,  whom  T  obey  &  reverence  as  my  King,  & 
love,  next  to  God,  as  my  best  friend  &  benefactor.* — Ib.  p.  346. 

The  chancellor  reiterated  his  request,  informing  his  corres¬ 
pondent,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pelham  were 
astonished  at  his  decision,  and  that  if  announced,  ^  it  would  have 
the  worst  appearance,  and  create  the  worst  impression — make 
people  doubt  the  stability  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  and  give 
a  new  triumph  to  the  Jacobites,  as  if  nobody  of  merit  would 
venture  to  accept  the  highest  and  most  important  dignity  in 
the  church.  .  .  .  For  God’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  king,’ 

the  country,  and  your  friends,  dont  decline.*  Never  before  was 
such  importunity  needed,  and  never,  surely,  was  the  acceptance 
of  so  high  a  post  couched  in  such  terms  as  the  following  : — 
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iVIv  GOOD  Lord,  If  you  hud  been  a  witness  of  niy  agonies  when 
the  express  came,  &  could  have  seen  me  tossing  in  my  bed  afterwards, 
in  quest  of  what  the  great  ones  often  want,  you  would  have  pitied  me, 
&  repented  of  this  last  instance  of  your  excellent  friendship.  But,  about 
an  hour  agoe,  1  took  my  resolution,  &  as  I  have  no  reason  to  repent  of 
two  removes,  your  lordship  gave  me,  I  will  hope  the  best  of  the  third,  & 
am  now  stepping  to  the  fire  to  burn  three  letters  of  refusal,  &  I  verily 
believe,  I  should  have  got  the  better  of  every  other  argument ;  but 
where  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  say  my  refusal  might  have  atfected  your 
credit  &  weight,  I  knew  the  consequence  of  that  too  much,  not  to  hold 
it  in  the  highest  regard.  And  now,  my  lord,  after  having  said  so  much, 
&  with  a  little  spirit,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if  His  Majesty  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  alter  his  arrangement  by  keeping  me  where  I  am,  &  let 
Hutton  take  the  chair  pontifical,  I  will  still  leap  for  joy,  8l  send  you  ten 
thousand  thanks.* — Ib.  p.  349. 

The  religious  bearings  of  the  case  do  not  j\ppear  to  have 
entered  into  the  consideration  cither  of  Dr.  Herring,  or  of  the 
chancellor.  They  treated  the  matter  as  they  would  any  purely 
secular  appointment,  and  in  doing  so,  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  theory  they  administered.  Religion  may 
be  the  plea  used  by  statesmen  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  patronage,  but  the  world  need  scarcely  now  be  told,  that 
the  end  really  sought  is  something  different,  and  infinitely 
inferior.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs 
from  thistles.  We  have,  however,  no  space  for  the  comments 
suggested  by  the  correspondence  before  us.  It  forms  an  in¬ 
structive  incident  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  may  be  usefully  referred  to  as  illustrating  their  character. 

Lord  Hardwicke  retained  the  chancellorship  under  the  suc¬ 
cessive^  administrations  of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  premiership  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  nniiuly 
owing  to  his  influence.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  March, 
1754,  the  king  was  desirous  of  appointing  Mr.  Fox,  and  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  chancellor  were  required  to  prevent  it. 
His  views  were  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury<t  an  extract  from  which  will  sufficiently  explain  the  state 
of  parties,  and  the  object  proposed  in  the  arrangement  contem¬ 
plated  : — 

*  The  opinion  therefore  which  I,  with  my  friends  in  the  cabinet  have 
formed  is,  that  there  is,  at  present,  no  person  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fit  to  place  entirely  in  Mr.  Pelham’s  situation  with  safety  to  this  admin¬ 
istration,  &  the  Whig  party.  Upon  this,  they  have  proceeded  to  think 
of  advising  His  Majesty  to  place  some  peer  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
with  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons  under 
him.  That  peer  must  be  somebody  of  great  figure  &  credit  in  the 
nation,  in  whom  the  Whigs  will  have  an  entire  confidence.  He  must 
be  one  who  will  carry  on  the  election  of  the  next  Parlia/nent  upon  the 
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same  plan  on  which  Mr.  Pelham  had  settled  it,  without  deviation.  This 
is  at  present  the  immediate  fundamental  point.  That  once  well  settled 
&  effected,  the  rest  will  follow  with  time.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
declined  it,  but  is  entirely  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  &  myself.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  has  been  entreated  by  his  friends  to  quit  his  present  office,  &  go 
to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  if  His  Majesty  shall  approve  it.  In  him 
the  Whigs  will  have  confidence.  His  Grace  is  much  averse  to  it,  & 
has  good  reasons  against  it,  but  will,  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole, 
submit  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends.’ — Ib.  p.  513. 

Mr.  Fox  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chancellor, 
whose  zeal  in  securing  the  premiership  of  his  old  colleague  and 
friend,  was  somewhat  stimulated  probably  by  this  fact.  IMr. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  the  ministers  desired  to  secure, 
was  personally  offensive  to  the  king,  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  monarch’s  German  policy.  Tliere  was,  therefore,  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  George  ii.  to  the  introduction  of  Hhe 
great  commoner.’  Lord  Ilardwicke’s  letters  evince  great 
anxiety  to  satisfy  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  ministers  had  done  their 
utmost  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  monarch,  and  that 
they  had  made  some  progress,  though  not  to  tlie  extent  they 
desired.  *  It  might,’  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  April  2,  1754,  *  have 
the  appearance  of  something  which  I  would  wish  to  avoid  being 
suspected  of,  if  I  told  you  all  I  said  of  particular  persons.  I 
wjis  not  wanting  to  do  justice  to  true  merit,  nor  backward  to 
show  how  real  strength  might  be  acquired.  Some  way  I  made, 
though  not  all  I  wished.  .  .  I  sincerely,  and  without  affecta¬ 

tion,  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  for  you  to  have  heard  all 
that  I  presumed  to  say  on  this  subject.’  Mr.  Pitt’s  reply  was 
illustrative  of  the  weak  point  of  his  character.  It  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  failing  shown  at  the  close  of  his  career.  In  the 
latter  case,  his  intemperate  gratitude  to  George  iii.  for  the 
suspicious  favor  conferred  by  that  monarch,  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  his  fame ;  and  in  the  present  case,  he 
evinced  a  morbid  sensibility  to  the  disfavor  of  the  court,  w  hich 
every  enlightened  admirer  must  regret.  The  craving  for  retire¬ 
ment,  named  in  the  following  passage  of  his  reply  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  awakens  a  smile,  wffiich,  however,  is  restrained  by  a 
deeper  and  more  sombre  feeling. 

‘  Your  lordship,*  he  says,  ‘  is  pleased  kindly  to  say  that  some  way  is 
made,  and  that  some  future  occasion  may  be  more  favourable  for  me. 
I  am  not  able  to  conceive  any  such  occasion  possible.  God  forbid,  the 
wants  of  his  Majesty’s  government  should  ever  become  more  urgent ! 
Such  an  unhappy  distress  can  only  arise  from  an  event  so  fatal  to  this 
country,  and  which  must  deprive  me  of  one  of  the  two  great  protectors, 
whose  friendship  constitutes  the  only  honour  of  my  public  life,  that  I 
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will  not  carry  my  views  or  reasonings  forward  to  that  melancholy  dav. 
I  might  likewise  add,  (I  conceive  not  unreasonably),  that  every  acqui¬ 
escence  to  his  Majesty’s  negative,  (necessary  as  I  am  convinced  it  was 
to  acquiesce,)  must  confirm  and  render  r^ore  insurmountable  the  reso¬ 
lution  taken  for  my  perpetual  exclusion. 

I  This,  I  confess,  continues  to  be  strongly  my  view  of  my  situation. 
It  is  very  kind  and  generous  in  your  lordship  tg  suggest  a  ray  of  distant, 
general  hope  to  a  man  you  see  despairiiig,  and  to  turn  his  view  forward 
from  the  present  scene  to  the  future.  But,  my  lord,  after  having  set 
out  under  suggestions  of  this  general  hope  ten  years  ago,  and  bearing 
long  a  load  of  obloquy  for  supporting  the  King’s  measures,  and  never 
obtaining  in  recompense  the  smallest  remission  of  that  displeasure  I 
vainly  laboured  to  soften,  all  ardour  for  public  business  is  really  extin¬ 
guished  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  totally  deprived  of  all  consideration  by 
which  alone  I  could  have  been  of  any  use.  The  weight  of  irremoveable 
royal  displeasure  is  a  load  too  great  to  move  under  ;  it  must  crush  any 
man  ;  it  has  sunk  and  broke  me.  I  succumb,  and  wish  for  nothing 
hut  a  decent  and  innocent  retreat,  wherein  I  may  no  longer,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  public  stream  of  promotion,  for  ever  stick  fast  aground, 
and  afford  to  the  world  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  being  passed  bv  everv 
boat  that  navigates  the  same  river.  To  speak  without  a  figure,  I  will 
presume  upon  your  lordship’s  great  goodness  to  me,  to  tell  my  utmost 
wish  : — it  is,  that  a  retreat,  not  void  of  advantage,  or  derogatory  to  the 
rank  of  the  office  1  hold,  might,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  opened  to  me. 
In  this  view,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  myself  to  your  lordship’s 
friendship,  as  I  have  done  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s.  Out  of  his 
Grace’s  immediate  province  accommodations  of  this  kind  rise,  and  to  your 
joint  protection,  and  to  that  only,  I  wish  to  owe  the  future  satisfaction 
of  my  life.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

Pitt’s  feelings  speedily  underwent  a  marked  change.  Ilis  iiliena- 
tion  from  Newcastle  became  complete  and  permanent,  and  he 
therefore  spurned  both  his  friendship  and  his  confidence.  He 
was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  tlie  instability  of  the  duke’s 
cabinet,  at  the  same  time  that  he  probably  felt  his  own  power 
increase  daily.  He  was,  moreover,  dissatisfied  with  the  ready 
compliance  which  had  been  evinced  with  the  hostility  of  the 
king,  and  disapproved  the  continental  policy  pursued.  His  own 
hour  was  in  truth  come.  He  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  and 
aspired  to  a  station  far  higher  than  the  aristocracism  of  the  pre¬ 
mier  deemed  befitting  a  commoner.  When  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
therefore,  was  employed  by  the  duke  to  negotiate  with  him, 
^  he  was  at  once  stopped  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  said  that  as  to  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence,  there  was  none  between  them ;  if  any  had 
ever  existed  they  were  now  at  an  end^  it  was  loss  of  time  to  talk 
in  that  strain ;  he  w’ould  neither  take  nor  hold  anything^  as  a 
favour  from  his  grace.’  The  same  haughty  temper  was  evinced 
in  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  chancellor,  whoni  he  assured 
‘  that  if  they  could  prevail  upon  the  king  to  give  him  the  seals 
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under  his  present  dislike,  the  only  use  he  would  make  of  them 
would  be  to  lay  them  at  his  majesty^s  feet ;  that  till  the  king 
desired  it,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  his  service,  he  never 
would  accept  them/  What  Pitt  foresaw  speedily  occurred. 
After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  strengthen  himself,  the 
duke  resigned,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  followed  him  into  retire¬ 
ment,  'full  of  honours  and  of  well-earned  reputation.^  This 
event  occurred  on  the  19th  of  November,  1756,  after  he  had 
held  the  chancellorship  nearly  tw^enty  years.  One,  only,  of  his 
predecessors.  Lord  Egerton,  the  immediate  precursor  of  Bacon, 
and  one,  only,  of  his  successors.  Lord  Eldon,  have  retained  the 
great  seal  so  long.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in 
exaggerated  terms.  Men  of  all  parties  have  united  in  his  praise, 
and  his  judgments  are  now  deemed  the  richest  treasure  and 
surest  guides  of  our  equity  judges.  ‘  If  you  wish  to  employ  your 
abilities,^  said  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  law,  to  Mr.  Boscoe,  '  in  w  riting  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
and  wonderful  man  in  our  profession,  take  the  life  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  for  your  subject ;  he  was,  indeed,  a  w  onderful  cha¬ 
racter,  he  became  chief  justice  of  England,  and  chancellor,  from 
his  own  abilities  and  virtues.^  The  testimony  of  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  in  his  recent  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,^  is  to  the  same 
effect.  The  following  brief  extract  from  his  elaborate  summary 
is  all  for  which  we  can  make  room,  and  will  suffice  for  the 
general  reader : — 

*  Viewed  as  a  magistrate  sitting  on  his  tribunal  to  administer  justice, 

I  believe  that  his  fame  has  not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  man  in 
■  ancient  or  modem  times  ;  and  the  long  series  of  enlightened  rules  laid 
down  by  him  having,  from  their  wisdom,  been  recognized  as  binding 
on  all  who  have  succeeded  him,  he  may  be  considered  a  great  legislator. 
His  decisions  have  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  he,  appealed  to  as 
fixing  the  limits  and  establishing  the  principles  of  that  great  judicial 
system  called  equity,  which  now*,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  our 
colonies,  but  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
regulates  property  and  personal  rights  more  than  the  ancient  common 
law’.' — Ib.  p.  8G. 

Having  followed  the  cliancellor  to  his  resignation  of  office, 
we  must  dispatch,  rapidly,  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  previously  created  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  carried 
with  him  into  private  life  a  far  more  than  ordinary  portion  of 
public  goodwill  and  gratitude.  In  his  private  capacity,  as  a 
peer,  he  continued  faithfully  to  serve  his  prince,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  referred  to  in  all  matters  of  leading  interest.  On  the 
accession  of  George  iii.,  he  received  from  the  young  monarch 
the  most  flattering  expressions  of  regard,  and  w  as  urged  to  re- 
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sume  his  former  station,  which,  liowever,  he  declined.  MIe 
has  been  much  caressed  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,^  says 
Col.  Yorke  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew  jMitchell,  ‘  and  continues 
to  give  his  helping  hand  without  place  or  pension.'  He  finally 
retired  from  public  life  in  1762,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1764,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

.  \Ve  need  add  nothing  respecting  his  character,  in  the  way  of 
elucidation  or  comment.  He  is  one  of  the  few  statesmen  on 
whom  a  grateful  posterity  look  back  with  admiration.  His  failings 
are  greatly  outw  eighed  by  his  virtues,  while  his  public  services 
are  recorded  in  the  improved  jurisprudence  of  his  country.  In 
compiling  his  life,  Mr.  Harris  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service. 
The  professional  student  will  find  his  volumes  replete  with  legal 
erudition,  while  the  general  reader  will  discover  in  them  much 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  the  period  embraced,  and  to  perfect 
his  acquaintance  with  many  of  its  leading  personages.  There 
are  minute  points,  on  which,  were  we  so  disposed,  we  might 
captiously  dw^ell,  but  an  honest  appreciation  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  prevents  our  doing  so.  We,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  simply  recommending  to  the  author,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  edition,  the  omission  of  some  of  his  episodes,  and  a 
severe  revision  of  his  style.  We  part  from  Mr.  Harris  with 
unfeigned  respect  for  his  industry,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  information  communicated  in  his  volumes. 


Bncf  ^otufS. 


Lectures  on  the  Bible  to  the  Young ;  for  their  Instruction  and  Excite¬ 
ment,  By  John  Eadie,  L.L.D.  Minburgh  :  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  are  always  glad  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  our  young  people.  It  is  worthy  of  their  attentive  perusal,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  minister  to  their  instruction  and  pleasure.  Ihe 
substance  of  it  originally  appeared  in  the  ‘Juvenile  Missionary 
Magazine'  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  matter  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now  issued  in  the  hope  of  more  per¬ 
manent  usefulness.  The  style,  both  of  language  and  arrangement,  is 
adapted  to  juvenile  readers,  though  not  meant  tor  mere  children,  and 
we  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  their  favor.  Dr.  Eadie  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  Christian  parents  and  guardians,  for  having  contri- 
buted  from  the  abundance  of  his  biblical  erudition,  so  unpretending 
but  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  to  their  labors. 
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The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  8vo.  Vol.  IV. 

London :  Charles  Knight. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work,  which  forms 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  publications  of  the  day.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  by  its  moderate  price  for  general  circulation,  and 
the  sterling  worth  of  its  articles  must  insure  the  respect  of  all  compe¬ 
tent  judges.  Such  a  work  is  eminently  fitted  to  store  the  popular 
mind  with  sound  and  healthy  information.  There  is  nothing  flimsy 
or  ephemeral  in  it;  no  marks  of  haste,  or  traces  of  book-making. 
It  is  a  store-house,  at  once  rich  and  varied,  to  which  the  scholar, 
the  historian,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  lover  of  polite  literature, 
have  severally  contributed.  The  present  volume  extends  from 
Cesar  to  Cotes-Du-Nord,  and  confirms  the  favorable  opinions  we 
have  expressed  on  the  appearance  of  its  predecessors.  We  only 
discharge  a  public  duty  in  warmly  recommending  the  work  to  our 
readers.  They  may  search  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
without  finding  its  substitute. 


The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  attempted  to  he  Philosophically  Con¬ 
sidered,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Son,  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A. 
and  ll.A. S.L.  Eighth  edition.  Vol.  I.  London:  Longman 
and  Co. 

This  work  is  too  w'ell  known  to  require  comment.  Having  now 
reached  an  eighth  edition,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  our  readers,  who  would  smile  at  our  folly  in  commending  to 
their  confidence  a  work  with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  and 
from  whose  pages  they  have  gathered  both  knowledge  and  moral 
culture.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  specifying  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  this  edition.  At  his  decease,  in  February,  1847,  the 
author  left  various  corrections  and  additions,  which  he  intended 
to  insert  in  a  future  issue  of  the  work.  These  have  been  incor¬ 
porated,  *  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  w^ork  have  been  carefully 
revised  and  edited,  according  to  his  latest  wishes  and  directions.' 
A  somewhat  cheaper  form  has  also  been  adopted,  in  compliance  with 
the  *  earnestly  expressed  desire  ’  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  w'e  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  that  the  usefulness  of  his  labors  has  thus  been  enlarged. 


A  Book  of  Stories  for  Young  People,  By  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Cow'den  Clarke,  etc.  With  illustrations  from  designs 
by  Absolon.  London  :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

A  SMALL,  neat  volume,  full  of  entertainment,  which  most  readers  will 
be  pleased  with,  and  which  the  young  especially  will  peruse  with 
avidity.  We  shrink  from  the  invidious  and  ungallant  task  of  com¬ 
paring  the  merits  of  the  several  fair  authors.  Each  has  her  distinctive 
characteristic,  while  they  have  features  in  common  which  commend 
all  to  the  favor  of  the  reader. 
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Sketches  from  the  Cross  ;  a  review  of  the  Characters  connected  with  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  to  which  is  added,  a  Notice  of  the  Character 
of  Balaam.  By  John  Jordan  Davies.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

The  doctrine  associated  with  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
constitutes  the  living,  centre,  truth  of  Christianity.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  very  zealous  for  what  they  esteem  the 
preaching  of  tlie  cross,  who  seldom  exercise  prolonged  and  careful 
thought  on  the  great  subjects  which  that  preaching  should  proclaim. 
Pre-eminently  valuable  as  are  the  Christian  dogmas  to  which  we 
refer,  they  do  not  form  the  only  instruction  to  be  learnt  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  contemplation  of  the  scenes  accompanying  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
Human  character  is  there  before  us  under  varied  aspects,  both  of 
the  bad  and  of  the  good,  and  we  may  learn  valuable  lessons  of  what 
is  in  man,  by  musing  on  the  pictures  given  in  the  concluding  pages 
of  the  four  evangelists. 

Mr.  Davies  has  done  good  service,  by  laying  open  this  vein  of 
Christian  meditation,  and  pursuing  it  suthciently  to  encourage  others 
to  follow  his  example.  The  substance  of  his  book  appeared  in  seve¬ 
ral  numbers  of  the  ‘  Baptist  Record,’  and  is  now  incorporated  into 
one  volume,  popular,  yet  full  of  thought,  and  very  superior  in  sound 
scriptural  sentiments,  to  a  large  class  of  books  for  devotional  read¬ 
ing.  The  different  persons  connected  with  our  Lord's  final  hours  of 
humiliation  are  brought  before  us,  and  their  motives  are  laid  bare, 
with  great  probability,  and  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  scriptures  convey.  There  is  nothing  purely  imaginary 
in  the  representations  we  have  of  them,  but  the  detached  notices 
which  are  given  in  the  gospels  are  brought  together,  and  llie  skeletons 
of  thought  which  in  many  instances  we  have  loosely  beheld  before, 
here  appear  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood.  Many  of  the  pictures 
are  very  graphic,  various  in  character,  and  also  in  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  presented.  The  earlier  ones  appear  to  us  most  striking, 
and  there  is  a  monotony  in  Mr.  Davies’  style,  which  would  have 
been  less  felt  if  his  book  had  been  a  hundred  pages  shorter.  Lessons 
of  the  greatest  importance  are  afforded  to  men  of  every  age,  espe¬ 
cially  of  that  in  which,  to  use  our  author’s  words,  ‘  the  simple 
idea  of  duty,  of  doing  that  which  is  right,  leaving  the  consequences 
with  Him  whose  will  is  law,  is  dying  out  of  the  public  mind.’  Each 
character  will  be  found,  on  studious  examination,  to  be  a  specimen  of 
a  large  class,  which  may  have  undergone  some  external  changes,  but 
has  never  become  extinct.  Viewed  under  this  aspect,  large  masses 
of  human  society  appear,  by  their  representatives  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  brought  into  contrast  with  f  lirn,  who  in  the  most  ignomini¬ 
ous  and' keenest  suffering,  as  well  as  in  unceasing  and  self-denying 
action,  Nvas  proved  to  be  without  sin.  ^ome  are  there  whose  names 
are  held  in  honorable  remembrance.  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  testifying  to  all  generations  of  their  share  in  man’s  common 
frailty,  and  directing  our  hopes  to  Him  who  is  conquering  in  the 
strenerth  and  majesty  of  weakness.  Some  are  there  whose  names 
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are  associated  with  our  deepest  execration,  yet  these  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  hurried  to  the  fearful  distinction  they  attained 
by  motives  not  foreign  to  any  human  heart.  Every  character  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  some  lesson  of  warning,  and  exhibits  some  variety  of 
human  sin  and  weakness,  but  that  of  Him  who  is  the  model  of  all 
perfection,  the  author  and  the  pattern  of  eternal  life.  ‘  The  clouds, 
some  dark  and  portentous,  the  exhalations  of  noisome  vapour,  and 
others  beautiful  and  luminous  in  the  glory  of  reflected  light,  gather 
themselves  on  this  solemn  evening  in  the  world’s  history,  around 
the  undimmed  yet  departing  lustre  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 


Scripture  Symbolism ;  or»  Tabernacle  Architecture,  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Garratt,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Waltham  Cross.  London  ; 
Seeley. 

With  no  pretensions  to  scholarship  or  originality,  Mr.  Garratt  has 
produced  a  little  volume,  the  fervent  piety  of  which,  will  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  large  class  of  readers,  who  seek  in  religious  works 
the  increase  of  their  love  more  than  the  growth  of  their  knowledge. 
While  generally  sober  in  his  expositions,  he  has  not  quite  escaped 
the  tendency  to  discover  in  some  scriptural  passages  more  than  the 
inspired  writers  intended  them  to  express. 


Rome  in  its  Ancient  Grandeur;  displayed  in  a  Series  of  Engravings, 
presenting  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Imperial  City,  delineated 
and  accurately  measured  on  the  spot.  By  Antoine  Desgoditz,  Ar¬ 
chitect  Royal,  and  Professor  of  Architecture,  Paris.  With  Copi¬ 
ous  Notes,  Architectural,  Classical,  and  Historical.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Taylor.  London  :  Shejwood  and 
Co.  Nos.  L— XXIII. 

We  give  our  warm  commendation  to  this  well-directed  endeavour  to 
render  English  architects  familiar  with  the  elements  of  classical, 
architectural  beauty.  The  work  of  Desgoditz,  here  reproduced,  was 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  has  always  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  extreme  accuracy  of  delineation  and  measurement ; 
but  it  has  never  been  so  accessible  as  it  should  be  to  English  stu¬ 
dents  and  workmen.  The  projectors  of  the  present  edition  have 
effected  several,  we  think  we  may  say,  all,  requisite  improvements. 
In  the  first  place,  the  dimensions  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  in 
English  instead  of  French  measures,  and  thus  a  cause  of  perplexity 
and  difficulty,  which  has  extensively  operated  to  prevent  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  work  in  England,  has  been  entirely  removed.  In  the 
second  place,  the  explanatory  portion  is  not,  as  in  the  first  English 
edition,  a  formal  translation  of  Desgoditz,  but  has  been  newly  written 
for  the  present  issue,  which  will,  in  this  respect,  also  bear  comparison 
advantageously  with  its  precursor.  In  the  third  place,  the  work  is 
published  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  suited 
to  render  its  purchase  easy.  It  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  in 
fortnightly  parts,  at  one  shilling  each.  Every  number  contains  three 
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engravings,  and  two  pages  of  letter-press;  and  the  whole  is  got  up 
and  executed  in  a  style  which  does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, 
and  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  English  public.  We  must 
add  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  introduced  into  the  letter-press  many 
effective  notices  of  topics  of  theological  and  general  interest. 


Who  will  Live  for  Ever?  An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36.  With 

Notes.  By  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  8vo.  pp. 32.  London: 

Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

Mr.  Hinton’s  analytical  powers  were  never  exhibited  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  in  this  pamphlet,  which  we  have  read  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  one  of 
the  gravest  and  most  important  discussions  of  the  age,  and  will  amply 
repay,  as  it  well  merits,  an  attentive  perusal.  Several  publications 
having  recently  appeared,  impugning  more  or  less  distinctly,  the 
received  doctrine  of  man’s  proper  immortality,  Mr.  Hinton  has  been 
led  into  a  careful  examination  of  the  controversy,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  says,  ‘a  text  of  scripture  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  applicability  to  the  subject,  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  cited  in  either  of  them.*  This  pas¬ 
sage  occurs  in  the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  the  Sadducees,  recorded 
Luke  XX.  27 — 38,  and  affirms  respecting  the  parties  spoken  of, 
*  Neither  can  they  die  any  more*  To  the  elucidation  of  these  words, 
our  author’s  observations  are  directed,  and  nothing  is  omitted  which 
can  throw  light  on  their  grammatical  import,  or  determine  the  force 
of  the  modifying  considerations  supplied  by  their  context.  The 
enquiry  is  calm  and  searching.  Objections  to  the  author’s  view  are 
clearly  stated  and  fairly  met.  There  is  nothing  that  savors  of  evasion 
in  his  reasoning,  nothing  that  partakes  of  the  arts  of  controversy,  or 
seeks  meanly  to  discredit  an  opponent  by  misrepresenting  his  argu¬ 
ments.  The  investigation  is  conducted,  from  stage  to  stage,  with 
fairness  and  courtesy, — the  clearness  and  gentlemanly  temper  of  the 
pamphlet  being  in  happy  keeping  with  the  conclusiveness  of  its  logic. 
The  result  of  the  whole  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  man’s  natural  immortality,  or  in  other  words,  his  nonAiahility  to 
death,  so  far  as  causes  internal  to  himself,  are  concerned.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  pamphlet  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  find  its  calm  temper,  clear  style,  and  searching  analysis, 
imitated  by  all  who  take  part  in  so  grave  a  discussion. 


Five  Tracts  on  the  State-Church,  London:  12,  Warwick  Square. 

These  tracts  consist  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Aldersgato  Street 
Literary  Institution,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  are  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  exhibit  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  the 
church  controversy.  We  have  no  design  to  attempt  the  invidious 
task  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  different  lectures,  nor  of  entering 
into  the  recent  history  and  present  condition  of  the  society  under 
VOL.  XXI 1 1.  *  *  ^ 
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whose  auspices  they  were  delivered.  It  is  enough  to  remark  respec  - 
ing  the  former,  that  each  lecture  is  characteristic  of  its  author,  and 
of  the  latter,  that  we  purpose,  ere  long,  saying  something  to  our  readers 
on  these  themes.  The  lectures  before  us  are  five  in  number :  the  (irst 
by  Mr.  Tillett,  of  Norwich,  is  entitled,  *  The  Church  in  Fetters;* 
the  second  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burnet,  *  The  Endowment  ol  all  Religious 
Sects;  *  the  third  by  Mr.  Miall,  *  What  is  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State;*  the  fourth  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  ‘Church  Property 
— Whose  is  it  ?*  and  the  last  by  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Mursell,  ‘  The  Duty  of 
Christian  Citizens  in  Relation  to  Church  Establishments.*  The  whole 
are  now  issued  at  the  low  price  of  ninepence,  and  should  obtain  an 
immediate  and  wide  circulation.  We  seriously  urge  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  on  the  gentlemen  who  assist  them 
on  the  platform,  and  through  the  press,  to  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  the  one  object  of  the  Association.  Inadvertent  deviations  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  detected,  which  none,  we  are  confident,  will  more  regret 
than  the  parties  in  whose  productions  they  may  be  detected. 


Four  Lectures  on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;  delivered 
at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  Michaelmas,  1846.  By  Francis  W. 
Newman.  London:  Taylor  and  Walton. 

The  high  character  and  distinguished  scholarship  of  Mr.  Newman, 
assure  a  cordial  welcome  to  every  production  of  his  pen.  With  this 
feeling  we  opened  the  small  volume  before  us,  and  need  scarcely  say 
that  our  judgment  on  its  contents,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  it  awakened.  The  themes  embraced  are  intimately  familiar 
to  his  mind.  He  is  at  home  amongst  them,  and  writes  on  their  cha¬ 
racter,  relations,  and  sequences,  as  one  who  has  lived  in  their  midst, 
and  has  been  accustomed  for  years,  to  contemplate  them  under  all 
possible  aspects.  The  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  the  man  of  culti¬ 
vated  intellect  and  of  liberal  studies,  is  conspicuous  in  every  page. 
The  lectures  were  delivered  in  Manchester,  during  the  author’s 
residence  in  that  town,  and  are  now  published,  as  he  modestly 
states,  because  ‘  they  proved  interesting  to  persons  who  read  the 
report  of  them  in  the  local  newspapers.’  Such  contributions  to  popu¬ 
lar  instruction  are  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  age,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  our  youths  to  substitute  them  for  the  trashy  productions 
to  which  so  much  of  their  time  is  unhappily  given. 


Sovereign  Goodness  the  Source  of  Beneficial  Distinctions.  By  W.  Pal¬ 
mer.  12mo.  London  :  Dyer  and  Co. 

This  volume  owes  its  origin  to  a  sermon  preached  hy  the  author  to 
his  congregation,  from  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  which  he  was  earnestly  requested 
to  publish.  In  preparing  for  the  press,  the  subject  of  the  sermon  has 
been  greatly  expanded,  and  is  now  issued  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume, 
well  adapted  to  correct  some  prevalent  misapprehensions,  and  to 
chasten  many  professors  of  religion  ‘  into  better  views,  better  feel¬ 
ings,  and  better  conduct.*  The  author’s  mode  of  treating  the  subjects 
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which  pass  under  his  notice,  possesses  much  novelty.  He  is  not 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  but  draws  his  illustrations  from 
every  quarter,  and  employs  them  with  an  earnestness  which  awakens 
sympathy  and  comniands  attention.  He  wields,  too,  an  unsparing 
weapon,  rebukes  with  severity  while  he  consoles  with  tenderness, 
and  mingles  the  language  of  reproach  and  the  exposure  of  religious 
formality,  with  the  largest  and  most  exhilirating  views  of  Divine 
mercy.  Though  not  prepared  to  commit  ourselves  to  every  phrase 
in  the  volume,  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  well  adapted  to  interest 
and  instruct  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  readers. 


Reason,  Revelation,  and  Faith,  Some  Few  Thoughts.  By  a  Bengal 
Civilian.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  BOOK  dated  ‘  Cape  Town,  June,  1847,’  in  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  sections  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  The  conclusion  at  which 
the  author  arrives  is,  ‘  that  the  dogmas  of  original,  or  birth  sin,  and 
exclusive  salvation  to  professing  Christians,  are  unreasonable,  un- 
scriptural,  and  upheld  only  by  gross  and  palpable  inconsistencies: 
and  that  credence  is  not  faith,  but  that  faith  is  the  disposition  of 
angels,  an  implanted  gift  of  God  in  all  men ;  the  knowledge  and 
preference  of  the  good  and  true,  i.  e.  of  God,  of  God  in  man ;  and 
that  reason  and  revelation  are  ‘  the  two  witnesses’  by  which  God 
speaks  to  man, — to  that  faith*  If  our  readers  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence,  and  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  they 
may  have  more  of  the  same  article  by  the  perusal  of  the  book. 


History  of  Rome  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  . 

2  Vols.  London  ;  Hatchard. 

The  authoress  of  the  *  History  of  Etruria,’  has  here  given  us  two 
most  useful  volumes.  They  comprise  the  history  of  Home  to  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  legends  which  we  were 
taught  in  our  youth  are  cast  aside,  and  Niebuhr,  Livy,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Michelet,  harmoniously  contribute  their  materials  to  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  embellished  with  a  large  number  of  well- 
executed  engravings,  and  will  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  rising  youth.  Mrs.  Gray  dedicates  it  to  her  child.  It  appears 
to  us  rather  beyond  the  capacity  of  those  whom  we  generally  desig¬ 
nate  as  children,  but  is  an  excellent  history  for  young  persons. 


The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Moral  Laws  of  the 
Universe.  By  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D.,  etc.  Glasgow  :  Collins. 
The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State.  By  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D.,  etc. 

Glasgow ;  Collins. 

Dr.  Dick’s  cast  of  mind  is  very  evident  in  these  volumes.  His 
thorough  devotion  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  preponder¬ 
ance  which  the  external  world  has  had  in  his  studies,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  unfit  him  for  ethical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  as, 
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indeed,  the  title  of  one  of  these  volumes  may  show.  Surely  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  vastly  more  than  an  exposition  of  the  moral 
laws  of  the  .universe.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  portion  of 
either  of  these  volumes  devoted  to  such  subjects.  The  one  is  in¬ 
tended  to  display  the  excellence  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  the  other  to  illustrate  the  connection  of  science  with  the 
scenes  of  a  future  world;  and  both  are  deeply  marked  by  great 
learning,  hearty  benevolence,  and  true  Christianity. 

Dr.  Dick  is,  himself,  a  bright  example  of  ‘  The  Christian  Philo¬ 
sopher.*  In  all  his  works  he  has  sought  to  make  men  wiser  and 
better ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  and  the  public,  that  these 
new  editions  are  included  in  Collins’s  valuable  series.  They  are  the 
very  works  to  be  so  published. 


Arthur  Trevlyrit  or  The  Night  of  the  Mind,  A  Tale,  By  John  B. 

Goggs.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Goggs,  with  a  lurking  misgiving  we  suspect  as  to  his  own 
power  of  interesting  his  readers,  lias  had  recourse  to  the  thrilling 
situations  yielded  by  the  old  story  of  a  man’s  selling  himself  to 
the  Evil  One.  His  plot  is  worn  out,  his  characters  are  either 
shadows  or  caricatures,  sometimes  both  ;  his  incidents  too  *  effective* 
for  us  ;  his  style  full  of  sins  against  taste,  seeking  to  gain  strength 
and  succeeding  in  gaining  roughness ;  and  his  philosophy,  that  all 
evil  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  which  is  defined  as  *  a  want  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  things  useful  to  individuals  and  the  world  at  large  !  *  If 
such  faults  can  swamp  a  book,  *  Arthur  Trevlyn*  is  doomed. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  By  Golding  Bird,  M.D.  London  : 

John  Churchill.  1848. 

This  volume,  prepared  originally  with  reference  to  the  knowledge 
required  by  the  English  and  Scotch  medical  boards,  is  very  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  serving  as  a  text-book  for  expec¬ 
tant  graduates.  Its  value  is  increased  by  the  large  amount  of 
consideration  bestowed  on  electricity  and  galvanism,  sciences  daily 
increasing  in  importance.  In  this  particular,  as  in  others,  it  surpasses 
any  similar  work  we  know. 


The  Critical  French  Pronouncing  Vocabulary,  Being  a  compendious  and 
complete  Collection  of  French  and  English  Lingual  Sounds,  analogically 
compared.  Bv  Maria  de  la  Voye.  London  :  R.  T.  Clarke  and 
Co.  1848. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  attempt,  to  adapt  Walker’s  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  pronunciation,  to  the  acquisition  of  French.  As  an  auxiliary  to 
a  teacher,  it  may  be  valuable,  but  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
two  assumptions  on  which  the  whole  rests,  that  sounds  can  be  taught 
by  books,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  similarity  between  those  of 
English  and  French,  to  allow  of  either  being  acquired  by  analogical 
comparison  with  the  other. 
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Scriptural  Views  of  ike  Sabbath  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jor¬ 
dan,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Enstone.  Oxon,  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.  1848. 

Mr.  Jordan  maintains  the  obligation  of  the  sabbath  as  a  primitive 
institution,  of  which  the  principle  is  not  rest  for  the  seventh  day, 
but  sanctification  of  one  in  seven,  as  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  moral  law, 
and  as  a  Christian  ordinance  in  which  the  alteration  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  object  commemorated  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  original  sabbath.  These  views  he  supports  without  any 
material  addition  to  the  usual  arguments,  unless,  indeed,  a  mass  of 
evidence  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven  be  reckoned 
such.  The  preface  refers  us  especially  to  the  chapter  on  apostolic 
teaching,  as  one  which  will  foreclose  the  argument  against  all  gain- 
sayers ;  but  we  have  discovered  nothing  there  peculiarly  forcible, 
while  all  reference  to  the  important  passage  in  Col.  ii.  16.  is  omitted. 
While,  however,  persons  familiar  with  the  controversy  will  not  resort 
to  this  volume  for  fresh  light,  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  which 
we  suppose  Mr.  Jordan  bad  in  view, — the  throwing  together,  for 
popular  use,  the  scriptural  references  to  the  sabbath.  He  has  col¬ 
lected  a  large  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  secular  advantages  of  the 
sabbath ;  has  written  clearly  and  earnestly  ;  and  has  never  sulfered 
his  own  manifestly  deep  convictions  to  lead  to  bitterness  to  oppo¬ 
nents.  His  book  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, 
and  even  where  it  fails  to  convince,  must  leave  the  impression,  that 
its  author  is  a  thoroughly  honest,  pious  man,  who  believes  and  there¬ 
fore  speaks. 


The  Way  of  Life;  extracted  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Reformer, 
Martin  Luther  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Historical  View  of  the  Doc- 
trine  of  Justification.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Milner,  author  of  the 
*  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.*  London  :  Baisler.  1848. 

‘  Luther’s  words  were  half  battles.’  These  extracts  are  interesting 
as  proofs  how  the  reformer  carried  his  earnest  and  impetuous  spirit 
into  all  his  work.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  them,  which, 
at  the  present  time,  will  make  them  useful  in  defence  of  his  beloved 

doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 


Alarm  in  Sion ;  or,  a  few  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Religion. 
By  D.  E.  Ford.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1848. 

Mr.  Ford’s  volume  is  not  so  much  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  religion,  as  an  exhibition,  ad  populum,  of  the  want  of 
personal  devotedness  amongst  the  churches,  and  an  impressive  exhi¬ 
bition  it  is. 
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Christ —  God  and  Man  ;  or,  a  Brief  Exhibition  of  the  Scripture  Testimony 
respecting  the  Person  and  Two  Natures  of  Christ.  London  :  Religi¬ 
ous  Tract  Society. 

‘  We  will  avoid  controversy  and  seek  the  truth/  says  the  author  of 
this  work  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  us  his  own  views  without  much 
reference  to  opponents.  This  is  not  the  way  to  seek  truth,  although 
when  found  it  may  thus  be  exhibited.  In  his  somewhat  limited  pro¬ 
vince  the  author  deserves  great  commendation  for  having  produced 
in  this  form  a  complete  collection  of  the  scripture  testimony,  with 
many  just  remarks,  and  much  lucidly-arranged  thought.  The  book 
is  an  admirable,  though  brief,  compendium  of  the  evidence  proper 
to  an  important  inquiry. 


A  Catechism  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  In  three  Parts.  Part  I.,  Political 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  Rev.  T. 
Hartwell  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  S.  Bowman,  A.B.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  is  sufficient  explanation  of  its  purpose, 
and  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  prepared  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
guarantee  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  information  it  contains. 
Those  who  admire  such  helps,  will  find  here  a  good  one  of  the  kind, 
but  the  best  catechism  is  that  made  orally  by  each  teacher  for  himself. 


Arithmetic :  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  By  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Colenso,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Camb.  3rd  Edi¬ 
tion.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1848. 

A  VERY  comprehensive  school  arithmetic,  the  peculiar  excellencies 
of  which  are,  that  it  gives  the  learner  not  only  the  How,  but  the 
Why,  of  the  various  operations  in  clear  and  exact  language,  and  that 
it  adds  an  unusually  ample  number  of  examples.  We  take  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class. 


Antichrist,  a  Poem :  with  Notes  and  Sketches  of  Oriental  Scenes,  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Newton,  A.B.  London  :  Seeley. 

‘  It  occurred,*  we  are  told,  'to  the  author,’  while  residing  in  the 
East,  to  make  the  contest  between  the  Archangel  Michael  and  Satan 
over  the  body  of  Moses  (Jude  v.  9.)the  subject  of  a  few  verses.' 
An  explanation  of  the  supposed  design  of  Satan  in  this  contest, 
gives  us  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages;  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  add  a  second  part  on  ‘The  Downfall  of  Babylon.*  The 
book  in  appearance  is  handsome,  the  type  and  paper  excellent, 
and  the  poetry  in  some  passages  not  common-place.  Still,  if  the 
author  had  compressed  his  thoughts  within  the  compass  of  half  a 
dozen  pages,  and  by  so  doing  had  supplied  a  poem  suitable  for 
one  of  our  many  periodicals,  he  would  have  saved  the  patience  of 
his  reader,  and  the  contents  of  his  own  purse.  The  public  will 
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neither  read  nor  buy  poetry,  in  the  long  run,  which  is  not  first 
rate.  The  author  belongs  to  the  Established  and  Protestant  school. 
There  is  some  imitation  of  Milton  in  his  poem,  especially  the  coun¬ 
sels  and  colloquy  of  the  fallen  spirits ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  world 
of  the  departed,  the  Elysian  fields’  passages  reminded  us  of  Mr. 
Sheppard’s  *  Autumn  Dream.’ 


Jntclliaflirt., 

Jtut  Published, 

Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Dick,  D.D.  3rd  Edition, 
corrected. 

The  Church  in  Earnest.  By  John  Angell  James. 

Man  and  his  Motives,  By  George  Moore,  M.D. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Edited  by  the 
.Rev.  W.  Hanna.  Vol.  III. 

William  Allen — his  Life  and  Labours. 

An  Authenticated  Report  of  the  Controversial  Discussion  between  the 
Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  and  David  French,  Esq.,  on  the  Differences  be¬ 
tween  Protestantism  and  Popery.  A  new  edition,  with  a  copious  Index. 
No.  I. 

The  very  Joyous,  Pleasant,  and  Refreshing  History  of  the  Feats,  Ex¬ 
ploits,  Triumphs,  and  Achievements  of  the  good  Knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  de  BayarcL  Set  forth  in  English.  By 
Edward  Cockburn  Kindersley. 

Pictorial  Bible.  Part  XHI. 

National  Cyclopiedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XVI. 

The  Modern  Orator — Charles  James  Fox.  Part  XII. 

England’s  Obligations  to  her  Pious  Men.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
Lion  Walk  Chapel,  Colchester,  on  Sunday,  April  IHh,  1848*  By  T.  W. 
Davids. 

The  People’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Part  XXXI II. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Embracing  the  latest  Information  and  most  recent  Discoveries  in 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  Science.  With  descriptive  letter-press. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.  Part  I. 

Conversations  on  British  Church  History.  Adapted  to  Youth.  By  J.  K. 
Foster. 

Crosby  Hall  Lectures  on  Education. 

History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  its  Times  and  Traditions.  By  John 
Francis.  2  Vols, 

Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History :  an  Historical  Investigation.  la 
Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.Ph.  and  D.C.L.  Translated 
from  the  German.  By  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  A.M. 

The  Revolutions  of  Earthly  Kingdoms  in  their  relation  to  the  stability  of 
that  which  is  Heavenly.  A  Sermon,  delivered  April  9th,  1848,  at  the  Croft 
Chapel,  Hastings.  By  William  Davis. 

Handbook  of  Bengal  Missions  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England ; 
together  with  an  account  of  general  Educational  Efforts  in  North  India.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Long,  Churcm  Missionary  in  Calcutta. 
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Sovereign  Goodness  the  source  of  Beneficial  Distinctions.  By  W. 
Palmer. 

Divine  Blessing  essential  to  Human  Salvation.  A  Sermon ;  preached  on 
behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Thursday 
Evening,  April  20,  1848.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Archer,  D.D. 

Kind  Words. 

Apostolical  Succession;  or  a  Challenge  to  the  Clergy  generally  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  pretended  Spiritual  Pedigrees,  and  to  Michael  Augustus  Gather- 
cole  especially  to  produce  his.  By  W.  Palmer. 

The  Leader  of  the  Lollards — his  Times  and  Trials ;  with  a  glance  at  our 
own  Age.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  M.A. 

A  Catalogue  of  Works  in  all  departments  of  English  Literature.  Classi¬ 
fied  with  a  general  Alphabetical  Index.  2nd  edition,  corrected  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1848.- 

The  Great  Continental  Revolution  marking  the  Expiration  of  the  Times 
of  the  Gentiles,  a.d.  1847 — 8  ;  in  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  a 
Society  of  Prophetic  Students.  By  James  Hotley  Frere,  Esq. 

The  Religion  of  Moses  and  the  Religion  of  Jesus  essentially  the  Same. 
A  Lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
on  Sunday  Evening,  April  18,  1847. 

Analogies  and  Contrasts;  or  Comparative  Sketches  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  By  the  author  of  *  Revelations  of  Russia,*  etc.  2  Vols. 

Wisdom,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  J.  J.  Hulbert,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Phenomena  and  Diosemeia  of  Arotus.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  Notes.  By  John  Lamb,  D.D. 

The  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Times.  By  H.  Soames,  M.  A. 

Discipline.  By  the  author  of  ‘  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.* 

A  Dream  of  Reform.  By  Henry  J.  Forrest. 

Suggestive  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction,  making  it  bear 
upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Schoolmasters  and  Teachers 
in  our  Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.M. 

Hints  on  an  Improved  and  Self-paying  System  of  National  Education  : 
suggested  from  the  working  of  a  Village  School  in  Hampshire.  With  Ob¬ 
servations,  from  personal  inspection,  on  the  Irish  National  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.M. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Warren,  LL.D. 

A  Word  to  the  Masses  on  their  Right  to  the  Franchise,  and  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  By  a  Norwich  Operative. 

Prophecy  and  its  Fulfilment ;  relating  to  the  principal  events  in  the  Life 
of  our  Lord :  being  a  selection  and  an  arrangement  of  certain  Scripture 
texts. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy.  Delivered  in  London,  a.d.  1701.  By 
Robert  Fleming,  V.D.M.  Witn  an  Appendix,  etc. 

Inspired  Prayers  for  Israel. 

Hymns  for  Israel. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches ;  or.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  ' 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.  With  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  William  Ellery  Channing.  With  Extracts  from  his  Corres¬ 
pondence  and  Manuscripts.  3  Vols.  Timo. 
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